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Preface 


This is the fifth in a series of reports describing the 
results of Canada’s National Alcohol and Other Drugs 
Survey (1989). This report focuses on consumption of 
alcohol and other drugs by Canadians aged 15 and 
over, related behaviour and consequences. The survey 
was carried out by Statistics Canada on behalf of 
Health and Welfare Canada in March 1989. In total, 
11,634 Canadians 15 years of age and over partici- 
pated in the survey. Respondents were asked a broad 
array of questions about their use of alcohol and other 
drugs, the extent of use, patterns of use and the cir- 
cumstances and settings associated with use. They 
were questioned about health, social and economic 
problems arising from the misuse of alcohol and 
illicit, prescription and over-the-counter drugs, and 
they were asked what could be done to prevent such 
problems. All respondents were guaranteed complete 
anonymity and confidentiality. 


The survey results provide a solid basis for evalu- 
ating the dimensions of the problems caused by 
alcohol and other drug use among Canadians. This 
report is intended to inform policy and program devel- 
opment throughout Canada, to stimulate dialogue 
and debate among practitioners in the field, to pro- 
vide a basis for further research and, especially, to 
equip Canadians with the information they need to 
make informed decisions about alcohol and other drug 
use. 


Despite its impressive scope, the National Alcohol 
and Other Drugs Survey has a number of limitations. 
It excludes certain groups, such as adolescents under 
15, the homeless and people living in institutions. As 
well, only a limited number of the thousands of psy- 
chotropic and other substances currently available 
in Canada could be studied. Separate investigations 
focusing upon these important topics will be under- 
taken elsewhere to complete the picture. One such 
investigation addressing alcohol and other drug use 
in the Yukon has been completed, and preparations 
are under way to conduct a similar survey in the 
Northwest Territories. 


Research into drug abuse in Canada is still in its 
infancy, and the nature and extent of the problem 
need more documentation. This study makes an 


important contribution to bridging the information 
gap and paving the way towards effective long-term 
action. 


Canada’s Drug Strategy 
ae 


The National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey is part 
of Canada’s Drug Strategy, which was launched on 
May 27, 1987. It is based on extensive consultation 
between the federal government, provincial and terri- 
torial governments, non-governmental organizations 
and addiction experts. 


The objective of Canada’s Drug Strategy is to 
reduce the harmful effects of substance abuse on indi- 
viduals, families and communities by addressing both 
the supply and demand sides of the problem. It bal- 
ances prevention measures on the one hand with 
interdiction/enforcement measures on the other. It is 
founded on the premise that long-term reduction in 
substance abuse can be achieved only by addressing 
the root cause of the problem — the demand. Thus, 
about 70% of Canada’s Drug Strategy resources are 
directed at the priority areas of prevention and treat- 
ment. 


When Canada’s Drug Strategy was launched, the 
federal government allocated $210 million over five 
years to enhance existing programs and to fund new 
initiatives. Seven federal departments received 
funding for new initiatives under the leadership of 
Health and Welfare Canada. Some federal depart- 
ments received new funding for programs already in 
existence when Canada’s Drug Strategy was 
announced. Others subsequently developed or are in 
the process of developing programs related to combat- 
ting alcohol and other drug abuse. At the present 
time, 14 federal departments and agencies, all of the 
provincial and territorial governments, hundreds of 
non-governmental organizations and thousands of 
individuals and community groups can be counted as 
partners in Canada’s Drug Strategy. 
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Related publications 
a ee 


Within the framework of Canada’s Drug Strategy, 
Health and Welfare Canada published three baseline 
studies: Alcohol in Canada (1989), Licit and Illicit 
Drugs in Canada (1989) and How Effective Are 
Alcohol and Other Drugs Prevention and Treatment 
Programs?: A Review of Evaluation Studies (1992), as 
well as a series of reports based on the 1989 survey, 
including the National Alcohol and Other Drugs 
Survey (1989): Highlights Report (1990), Smoking 
Behaviour of Canadians (1992) and Alcohol and Other 
Drug Use by Canadian Youth (1992). 


Other collaborative research projects between 
Health and Welfare Canada and almost 100 
researchers across Canada aiming to address specific 
research issues relating to health effects of alcohol 
and other drug use and alcohol and other drug use 
among women, the elderly and ethnic groups, among 
other topics, are under way. Health and Welfare 
Canada intends to report findings from these studies 
in a summary form to better inform Canadians, prac- 
titioners and policy makers. 


Further, several related publications may be 
obtained from the provinces: see, for example, 
“Portrait de la consommation d’alcool et de drogues au 
Québec” (1991), New Brunswick Alcohol and Other 
Drugs Survey: Highlights Report (1991) and Prince 
Edward Island Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey: 
Highlights Report (1991). 
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Introduction 


This volume offers a social topography of alcohol, 
tobacco and other drugs in Canadian society. In this, 
it joins a tradition of national studies of drinking, 
smoking or drug use that would include by now 

most countries in northern Europe as well as North 
America, and some other countries as well. In com- 
parison with these other national studies, however, 
the present study has an unusually broad scope: it 
includes data from a very large number of respon- 
dents, enough to be able to give detailed results for 
each Canadian province separately; it includes cov- 
erage of use of alcohol, tobacco, illicit drugs and 
psychopharmaceuticals in the same survey; and, at 
least for some drugs, it covers an unusually large 
range of aspects. Thus, for alcohol, about which the 
most extensive information is collected, the survey’s 
respondents tell us not only about their own patterns 
and contexts of drinking, reasons for drinking or not 
drinking and norms concerning drinking or drunken- 
ness, but also about their experience of harm from 
their own drinking, their knowledge and experience 
of problems from other people’s drinking and their 
attitudes towards policy alternatives concerning the 
availability of alcohol and the handling of alcohol- 
related problems. As there is no single other national 
survey that combines all these aspects, the authors 
are forced to draw on a variety of different studies, 
some quite local in scope, to situate their results in 
the relevant worldwide literature. 


The report relies directly on what 11,634 
Canadians said when an unknown person called them 
on the telephone and persuaded them to respond to a 
roster of questions for half an hour or so. Like all sur- 
veys, the study thus relies not only on the kindness 
but also on the veracity of strangers. For some of the 
topics covered, there is by definition no alternative 
source against which to check validity: a respondent’s 
opinion at a given moment on a policy issue is what- 
ever he or she says it is. For other topics, there are 
alternative sources: reports of alcohol or tobacco use 
patterns, for instance, can be checked against produc- 
tion or sales statistics, and the patterning of reports 
of troubles with the police can be checked against 
police statistics. 


As the authors note in the course of their analysis, 
the patterns reported by respondents in general check 
out against the relevant Canadian social and health 
statistics. By and large, the respondents seem to be 
doing their best to tell the truth as they understand it 
to the persistent stranger on the phone. However, this 
does not preclude some shading of the truth, some for- 
getting and even denial, in this as in other surveys 
about potentially embarrassing behaviours. We know, 
for instance, that respondents overall tend to underes- 
timate their consumption of alcoholic beverages quite 
substantially; their reports of their own consumption 
typically add up to only 40% to 60% of the alcohol that 
has been sold — and we also know that relatively little 
alcohol is thrown away rather than consumed! This 
giving oneself the benefit of the doubt, being more 
likely to mention the mote than the beam, may be 
involved also in the discrepancy between the relatively 
high proportions of respondents reporting being 
annoyed or harmed by someone else’s drinking and the 
much lower rates reported of one’s own drinking 
harming relations with others. This discrepancy also 
undoubtedly reflects a characteristic of alcohol- and 
other drug-related problems: one person’s problematic 
behaviour often impacts on many others. There is good 
reason, therefore, to expect what the survey finds — 
that more people know about or have experience of 
others’ problems than have problems related to their 
own drinking or other drug use. 


The present volume gives a report for Canada as a 
whole, but in the course of this it also describes pat- 
terns for a variety of subdivisions. Mostly what it pre- 
sents is what survey researchers would describe as a 
“demographics” of its topics — how drinking, smoking 
and other drug attitudes, use patterns, problems and 
so on are distributed by such social differentiations as 
gender, age, educational level, province of residence 
and mother tongue. These conventional divisions, 
of course, are not inventions of the researcher but 
reflect discriminations with fateful implications that 
are made in everyday life. The divisions thus tap 
large differences in respondents’ life experiences. The 
nature of the differences, however, varies from one 
demographic characteristic to another. Respondents 
of the same age at a given moment share both the his- 
tory they have lived through and the length of life 
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experience they have accumulated, and both these 
characteristics mark them off from those of a very 
different age, even those who may live in the same 
household. Age mates also tend to be at a common life 
stage in terms of schooling, family formation, par- 
enting and so on. Gender imposes another set of 
commonalities and differences: although members of 
a gender share with each other some common experi- 
ences, they tend to live among and thus share with 
members of the other gender a history of interactions. 
In terms of its implications, mother tongue differs yet 
again: the shared experience of Francophone and 
Anglophone Canadians often does not extend to living 
in day-to-day contact or communication with each 
other. Still more, province of residence carries the 
implication that there will be little face-to-face inter- 
action between, say, a resident of British Columbia 
and one of Prince Edward Island: their commonalities 
are at the level of the cultural and societal. 


While there are many ways of thinking about 
the demographic differentiations used in this report, 
one rough distinction we can make is in terms of the 
degree of social interaction we may expect between 
those in different categories of the variable. Gender 
lies at one end of this continuum: most men and 
women are in daily interaction with members of the 
other gender. Even in an era when we do not expect 
to find the extended family under one roof, there is 
sufficient communication across age grades to regard 
age and marital status as lying towards the interac- 
tive end of the scale. Residential segregation by 
income and the specialization of labour probably put 
education and employment status more in the middle 
of the scale. At the far end, with the least interaction 
to be expected between categories in daily life, would 
be found mother tongue and province of residence. 


In the absence of data, we might have predicted 
that the biggest differences in drinking and other 
drug use and attitudes would be found for those 
demographics that imply the least social interaction 
between their categories. This prediction would have 
been guided by two rationales. The first would have 
projected onto the behaviour and norms a form of 
social Darwinism: just as a barrier on interaction sep- 
arates gene pools and produces a differentiation of 
species, many cultural patterns — for instance, 
dialects and languages — also diverge as interaction 
is attenuated. A second reason, to some extent the 
obverse of the first, would be the inherently social 


nature of drinking and marijuana use, at least, and 
also, in a more limited sense, of tobacco smoking. 
Given this, we would expect a strong mutual influ- 
ence of those in close proximity on each other’s norms 
and behaviours. 


In terms of the actual findings of the study, 
such a prediction turns out to be largely wrong. Some 
differences indeed emerge, for example, by mother 
tongue: Francophone Canadians are somewhat more 
partial to tranquillizers, sleeping pills and tobacco, 
Anglophones to prescription opiates such as codeine. 
With respect to reasons for drinking, Francophones 
put more emphasis on adding to the enjoyment of 
meals, Anglophones on sociability. But, in an inter- 
national perspective, even these differences are often 
rather small. On many matters, those in the “two 
solitudes” seem to act in parallel and speak with one 
voice. Thus, in many respects, the drinking patterns 
of Ontarians and Quebeckers seem indistinguishable. 
Likewise, in comparison with the substantial regional 
variations in the United States (Clark and Hilton 
1991), the differences between Canadian regions and 
provinces in proportions of abstainers and in rates of 
heavy drinking are rather small. When we turn to 
issues that are more a matter of public discourse, 
such as opinions on alcohol policy options, the una- 
nimity of Canadians by province and by mother 
tongue is striking. 


At the other end of the interactional spectrum, in 
Canada as elsewhere, the differences are often quite 
large. As Genevieve Knupfer pointed out long ago, 
knowing just the respondent’s gender and age allows 
one to predict fairly confidently whether the respon- 
dent is an abstainer or a heavy drinker. Although 
their disagreements are not huge, Canadian women 
and men differ systematically in the proportions 
favouring more restrictive alcohol policies. Opinions 
on the decriminalization of marijuana are highly dif- 
ferentiated by age. 


The pattern of actual findings suggests two con- 
clusions. In the first place, it suggests that contagion 
and mutual influence are only part of the story of 
the social nature of drinking and marijuana use. 
Drinking, pot smoking and, for that matter, cigarette 
smoking and much other drug use are also a perfor- 
mance in front of an audience — an audience that 
includes other users, but also includes those who 
are excluded or who exclude themselves from the 
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behaviour. Drug use — and, for that matter, abstain- 
ing from drug use — carries with it a complex load of 
connotations, of signals to an audience — intimate or 
public — about who the signaller is and who he or she 
is not. Drawing on Bourdieu’s thinking in La distinc- 
tion, Sulkunen (1989) has interpreted the social and 
temporal patterning of drinking in France in terms of 
the messages about status and distinction that alco- 
holic beverage choices and drinking patterns carry. In 
this perspective, the differences in drinking and drug 
use attitudes and behaviours between genders, gener- 
ations and other interacting status groups in Canada 
may be seen as reflecting the fact that the behaviours 
and attitudes often sustain and symbolize social bar- 
riers and status differentiations. 


In the second place, the pattern of findings 
suggests that drinking and other drug use are not 
currently an arena for social distinction and differen- 
tiation along the main Canadian political fault-lines. 
As already mentioned, Canadian regional differences 
on drinking and other drug issues seem modest com- 
pared to the differences found between U.S. regions. 
At the level of detail available in the present report, 
drinking and other drug use also do not seem to be a 
major arena for interethnic distinctions, characteriza- 
tions and performances. Again, this seems to be in 
contrast with findings in the United States, where 
ostensive ethnic drinking patterns have been inter- 
preted as a form of status protest (Lurie 1971; Stivers 
1976; Room 1985). Perhaps some reflection of such 
differentiations can be seen in the present report in 
the generally less boisterous drinking patterns of 
Canadians whose mother tongue is neither English 
nor French. However, it would be difficult indeed to 
tell Anglophone and Francophone Canadians apart on 
the basis of their general attitudes and practices con- 
cerning drinking. 


Robin Room PhD 
Vice President, Research and Development 
Addiction Research Foundation 


Toronto, Ontario 
April 1992 
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Highlights 


M@ During March of 1989, 11,634 Canadians aged 15 
and over were interviewed by telephone regarding 
their use of alcohol and other drugs. The sampling 
frame consisted of randomly selected households 
from the ten provinces, resulting in a response 
rate of 77%. 


Part One: Drinking in Canada 
Bee 


M@ Approximately eight of ten (78%) adult Canadians 
reported consuming at least one alcoholic bev- 
erage in the 12 months prior to the survey. 

These people are referred to as current drinkers 
throughout this report. An additional 16% of the 
population are former drinkers, having consumed 
alcohol at some time earlier in their lives, whereas 
7% reported that they have never consumed an 
alcoholic beverage (lifetime abstainers). 


@ Over half of current drinkers report using alcohol 
less than once a week, and one out of four drinks 
less than once a month. Eleven percent report a 
drinking frequency of four or more times a week. 


M@ The average current drinker consumes 3.7 drinks 
per week. 


H@ When queried about alcohol use during the week 
before the survey, almost one-half of the current 
drinkers reported that they had not used alcohol. 
An additional 38% reported consuming between 
one and seven drinks, 8% consumed eight to 13 
drinks and 8% consumed 14 drinks or more. 


M@ In this report, heavy drinking behaviour is 
defined as consuming five or more alcoholic bever- 
ages on a single occasion. Half of the current 
drinkers reported never having drunk heavily 
during the 12 months preceding the survey; the 
other half reported heavy drinking in varying 
frequencies. 


M@ Fewer adult Canadians are drinking, more have 
stopped drinking and those who are drinking are 
drinking less. The percentage of adult Canadians 
who reported having consumed alcohol in the 12 


months preceding the survey (current drinkers) 
appears to have decreased four percentage points 
from 1978-1979 (the date of a major Canada-wide 
health survey) to the 1989 level of 78%. Con- 
currently, there has been an increase of 11 
percentage points in the percentage of adult 
Canadians who are former drinkers, reporting 
that although they had consumed alcohol in the 
past they had not done so in the 12 months pre- 
ceding the survey. 


Current levels of consumption are also lower. 
Between 1978-1979 and 1989, there has been 

an increase of 11 percentage points in current 
drinkers who report drinking less than once per 
month on the average and a decrease of 15 per- 
centage points in those who consume alcohol once 
per month or more often. In 1985, the average 
current drinker consumed 5.1 drinks per week, 
compared to 3.7 drinks in 1989 — a decrease of 
1.4 drinks per week. 


The percentage of persons who are current 
drinkers tends to increase from east to west, 
with Prince Edward Island having the lowest 
percentage of current drinkers (64%) and British 
Columbia the highest (83%). 


Among current drinkers, people living in Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia have the highest 
levels of alcohol consumption (an average of 3.9 
drinks in Quebec and Ontario, 3.8 in British 
Columbia during the week prior to the survey). 


Although current drinkers from the Atlantic 
provinces tend to drink less frequently than their 
counterparts from other regions, they tend to con- 
sume more alcohol on the occasions when they do 
drink. Interestingly, Ontario, Quebec and British 
Columbia are the only provinces that fall below 
the national average of 2.8 drinks per occasion. 
However, the residents of these provinces tend to 
drink more frequently, resulting in higher levels 


of weekly consumption. 


Current drinkers from the Atlantic provinces 

are also more likely than drinkers from other 
provinces to take part in heavy drinking 
behaviour. For example, 30% of Newfoundlanders 
consumed five or more drinks on at least six 
occasions in the year preceding the survey, 
compared to approximately 20% of the drinkers 
from Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia. 


A higher percentage of younger Canadians use 
alcohol. The highest percentage of current 
drinkers is found among those who are between 
20 and 24 years of age (88%), and the lowest per- 
centage is found among those who are 65 years of 
age and older (54%). 


Although older drinkers tend to consume alcohol 
more frequently than their younger counterparts, 
young drinkers consume more alcohol per drink- 
ing occasion. Younger drinkers are also more 
likely than older drinkers to engage in heavy 
drinking activity. 


Trends since 1985 suggest that the greatest 
decrease in alcohol consumption among adult 
Canadians took place among the youngest and 
oldest segments of the population. 


A higher percentage of adult Canadian men (84%) 
than women (72%) are current drinkers. The gap 
between men and women increases with age. 


Men consume alcohol more frequently and in 
greater quantity than do women. Overall, men 
report consuming an average of 5.3 drinks per 
week, compared to 2.0 drinks for women. 


There is a positive relationship between education 
and the prevalence of alcohol consumption. For 
example, 87% of Canadians with a university 
degree reported consuming alcohol in the year 
preceding the survey, compared to 66% of 

those who did not complete secondary school. 
Differences between educational categories are 
greater among women than men. 


Although current drinkers from the higher educa- 
tional categories tend to drink more frequently, 
drinkers from the lower educational categories 
tend to consume more alcohol per occasion. 
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Canadians with a university degree are least 
likely to engage in heavy drinking activity. Only 
5% of the current drinkers from this educational 
category reported that they consumed five or 
more drinks on 15 or more occasions in the year 
preceding the survey, compared to 13% of the cur- 
rent drinkers who have not completed secondary 
school. 


In general, alcohol use is more prevalent among 
Canadians with high household incomes. For 
example, 92% of Canadians in households earning 
$60,000 or more reported drinking in the year 
preceding the survey, compared to 60% of those in 
households earning less than $10,000. 


Alcohol consumption is more prevalent among 
Canadians who are actively involved in the work 
force. Approximately 86% of those who are 
employed reported that they used alcohol in the 
year preceding the survey, compared to 82% of 
those who are looking for work, 77% of students, 
63% of those keeping house and 59% of those who 
are retired. Canadians holding managerial or pro- 
fessional jobs are somewhat more likely to be cur- 
rent drinkers (88%) than those holding blue- 

or other white-collar positions (86% and 82%, 
respectively). 


The rate of alcohol use is much higher among 
employed women than among those who are 
keeping house. Women in managerial/professional 
or other white-collar positions are also noticeably 
more likely to be current drinkers than those 
holding blue-collar jobs. Differences between 

men from these employment categories are not 

as pronounced. 


Eighty-two percent of single Canadians are cur- 
rent drinkers, compared to 79% of married indi- 
viduals, 78% of those who are divorced and 76% 
of those who are separated. Widowed Canadians 
are least likely to be current drinkers. Only 49% 
of this group reported consuming alcohol in the 
year preceding the survey. This finding is largely 
attributable to the high proportion of women and 
seniors among the widowed population. 
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@ There are no substantial differences between 
Anglophones and Francophones in the prevalence 
or level of alcohol use. However, a lower per- 
centage of those who speak a language other than 
English or French at home are current drinkers. 
They also consume fewer drinks per week. 


Part Two: Tobacco Use 
BEB 


@ Approximately one out of every three Canadians 
(32%) — or about 6.5 million individuals — are 
current smokers. An additional 26% of the popula- 
tion are former smokers, having used tobacco at 
some time in the past but not at the time of the 
survey. Over two-fifths of the population (42%) 
report that they have never smoked cigarettes. 


M@ Approximately half of Canadians (44%) who had 
ever smoked had quit by 1989. 


H@ Almost all current smokers (99%) are regular 
(daily) smokers. Over 70% of all current smokers 
usually consume 11 or more cigarettes per day. 


H@ A comparison of results from the National Alcohol 
and Other Drugs Survey with data from other 
Canadian surveys leads to the conclusion that the 
prevalence of smoking in Canada has stabilized 
over the last several years. After a steady and 
impressive decline from 50% of the adult popula- 
tion in 1965 to 34% in 1984, the decline appears 
to have slowed or stalled in recent years. 


M@ The data suggest that men (33%) are only slightly 
more likely than women (31%) to be current 
smokers. Men are more likely than women to 
smoke heavily. 


H Current smokers are most likely to be found 
among young and middle-aged adults. Teens and 
seniors have a prevalence rate that is below the 
national rate of 32%. Heavy smoking is most 
prevalent among Canadians between 35 and 54 
years of age. 


MH The data suggest that there is a negative relation- 
ship between smoking and both income and 
education. 


M Canadians who are or have been cigarette 


smokers are more likely to be current drinkers 
than those who have never smoked. The data 

also suggest that there is a positive relationship 
between level of alcohol consumption and smoking 
status. Current smokers have the highest level of 
weekly consumption (5.2 drinks per week), 
followed by former smokers (3.9 drinks) and 
lifetime non-smokers (2.4 drinks). 


Part Three: Other Drugs 
ae 


M@ Cannabis (marijuana or hashish) is the most com- 


monly used illicit substance in Canada. Over 4.5 
million Canadians (approximately 23% of the 
total population) have used marijuana or hashish 
at some time in their lives. Over one million 
Canadians (6.5%) are current users (i.e., they 
reported using this substance in the year pre- 
ceding the survey). 


Almost half of current users (48.6%) report using 
marijuana less than once per month. An addi- 
tional 24.8% use it between one and three times a 
month, whereas 22.4% consume marijuana once a 
week or more often. 


As with all illicit drugs, the rate of use of cannabis 
is higher among men than women. 


Marijuana use is much more prevalent among 
younger than older Canadians. The highest rates 
of lifetime use are reported by Canadians age 20 
to 34 (43.1%), followed by people age 35 to 44 
(25.8%) and 15 to 19 (23.2%). By contrast, only 
2.4% of Canadians age 55 to 64 and 1.2% of 
Canadians 65 and over report ever using this sub- 
stance. The highest rate of current cannabis 
usage 1s among Canadians age 20 to 24 (18.4%), 
followed by those age 15 to 19 (12.3%) and those 
age 25 to 34 (10.5%). The proportion of the popu- 
lation 45 and over reporting use during the year 
preceding the survey is negligible. 


Students (14.1%) and those looking for employ- 
ment (12.4%) have higher rates of current 
cannabis use than those who are currently 
employed. 
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The data indicate that cocaine or crack has been 
used by over 710,000 adult Canadians (3.5%). 
Approximately 280,000 Canadians (1.4%) 
reported using cocaine or crack in the year 
preceding the survey. 


In terms of both lifetime and current use, the rate 
of use of cocaine is consistently higher among men 
than women. 


As with cannabis, the use of cocaine is concen- 
trated in the younger age categories. The highest 
rate of use is reported by Canadians age 25 to 34 
(8.6%) and those age 20 to 24 (7.0%). 


The highest rates of lifetime use of cocaine or 
crack are reported in British Columbia, Quebec 
and Alberta. 


Cocaine use is apparently much less prevalent in 
Canada than in the United States. In 1988, 12% 
of 18 to 25 year old Americans reported that they 
had used cocaine in the year prior to being sur- 
veyed. In Canada, the rate of cocaine use within 
this age group is approximately 3% — one-quarter 
of the U.S. rate. 


Although 4.1% of adult Canadians (or approxi- 
mately 800,000 individuals) have used LSD, speed 
or heroin at some time in their lives, less than 1% 
(approximately 80,000 individuals) reported using 
it in the year preceding the survey. 


The results of the survey suggest that over one 
million Canadians (5.0%) used a prescription 
opiate (codeine, demerol or morphine) in the 30 
days preceding the survey. 


Unlike sleeping pills and tranquillizers, the use 

of prescription opiates is slightly more prevalent 
among younger people. For example, 6.2% of those 
between 20 and 24 years of age reported using 
this type of drug in the month preceding the 
survey, compared to 4.0% of those 65 years of 

age and over. 


Regardless of age, a higher proportion of women 
than men use prescription opiates or narcotics. 


Approximately 730,000 adult Canadians (3.6% of 
the total population) used sleeping pills during 
the 30 days prior to the survey. 


Sleeping pill use is much more common among 
older than younger Canadians. The highest per- 
centage of users is found among those 65 years of 
age and older. Approximately one out of every ten 
Canadians in this age category (11.1%) reported 
that they used sleeping pills in the 30 days pre- 
ceding the survey, compared to 1.3% of individ- 
uals between 25 and 34 years of age. 


As with all other licit substances, the rate of 
sleeping pill use is higher among women than 
men. This gender difference exists in all age 
categories. 


Quebec is the only province where the percentage 
of Canadians using sleeping pills (4.5%) is greater 
than the national rate (3.6%). All other provinces 

are at or below the national rate. 


Approximately 630,000 adult Canadians (or 3.1% 
of the total population) used tranquillizers in the 
30 days prior to the survey. 


The data also indicate that there is a positive 
relationship between age and the prevalence of 
tranquillizer use. For example, only 1.4% of those 
between 20 and 24 years of age used this drug in 
the month prior to the survey, compared to 5.4% 
of those 65 and over. 


Regardless of age, the rate of tranquillizer use is 
significantly higher among women than men. 


The highest rates of tranquillizer use are found 
among the residents of Quebec and New 
Brunswick. Consistent with regional findings, 
a higher percentage of Francophones than 
Anglophones reported tranquillizer use during 
the 30 days prior to the survey. 
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Introduction 


The purpose of this chapter is to provide a profile of 
alcohol and other drug use in Canada. Emphasis is 
placed not only on the prevalence of various licit and 
illicit substances, but also on the social characteristics 
of the people who use them. Such information is 
essential because it helps to establish a basis for iden- 
tifying groups or individuals who should be targeted 
in health promotion activities. 


Part One of this chapter examines patterns of 
alcohol consumption. Part Two focuses on the preva- 
lence of tobacco use. Part Three examines the use of 
other drugs: licit and illicit. Each section begins with 
a brief description of the variables used in the anal- 
ysis and concludes with a discussion of how the 
results of the National Alcohol and Other Drugs 
Survey compare with the results of other relevant 
Canadian and international research. Possible expla- 
nations for the observed relationships between alcohol 
and other drug use and their correlates are also 
reviewed. 
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Part One: 
Drinking in Canada 


Definitions 
Bae 


Throughout this report, the term current drinkers is 
used to describe those Canadians who consumed at 
least one drink in the 12 months preceding the survey 
(Q12 in Appendix B). This definition was used in the 
1985 Health Promotion Survey (Health and Welfare 
Canada 1988) and is also standard in U.S. research 
(e.g., Clark and Midanik 1982). 


A drink is defined as: 

¢ one bottle of beer or glass of draft; or 

¢ one glass of wine or a wine cooler; or 

* one straight or mixed drink with 44 ml (1.5 oz.) 
of distilled spirits. 


Canadians who have consumed alcohol at some 
time in their lives but not during the 12 months pre- 
ceding the survey are referred to as former drinkers. 
Those individuals who report that they have “never” 
consumed an alcoholic beverage are referred to as 
lifetime abstainers. 


Level of alcohol consumption refers to both fre- 
quency and quantity of use. Frequency refers to how 
often, on average, Canadians consumed alcoholic 
beverages in the 12 months preceding the survey 
(Q19 in Appendix B). Quantity is based upon 
responses to survey questions about the number of 
alcoholic beverages consumed by the respondents 
during each of the seven days preceding the interview 
(Q24 in Appendix B). Weekly consumption estimates 
are based upon responses to these questions. Another 
“quantity” measure discussed in this report refers to 
the usual number of drinks consumed per drinking 
occasion (Q20 in Appendix B). 


Finally, the survey also examined episodes of 
heavy drinking activity. Heavy drinking is commonly 
defined as the consumption of five or more drinks on 
a single occasion (Johnston et al. 1989; Chamberlayne 
et al. 1988). Consistent with past research, heavy 
drinking activity is operationalized in this report as 
the number of times in the 12 months preceding the 
survey the respondent consumed five or more drinks 
on a single occasion (Q22 in Appendix B). 


Prevalence of Alcohol Consumption 
EEG 


Approximately eight out of every ten Canadians (78%) 
15 years of age and over reported consuming at least 
one alcoholic beverage during the 12 months prior to 
the 1989 survey. An additional 16% of the population 
are former drinkers, having consumed alcohol at some 
time in their lives but not within the 12 months pre- 
ceding the survey. Thus, 93% of Canadians report 
having experienced some alcohol consumption. Only 
7% report that they have never consumed an alcoholic 
beverage (Figure 1 and Table 1). 


Preliminary analysis suggests that, for most 
Canadians, alcohol consumption is a relatively 
infrequent activity (Figure 2). One out of every four 
drinkers reports drinking, on average, less than once 
per month. An additional 25% drink between one and 
three times per month. Thus, over half of all current 
drinkers report consuming alcohol less than once per 
week. Thirty-eight percent of current drinkers usually 
consume alcohol between one and three times per 
week. One out of every ten (11%) drinks four or more 
times per week. The average drinker consumes 
approximately 2.8 drinks per drinking occasion 
(Table 2). 


Almost one-half of all current drinkers did not 
consume a drink in the week prior to the survey 
(Figure 3). This finding is consistent with the fact 
that about half of all current drinkers report drinking 


@ Figure 1: 
The drinking status of Canadians, age 15+, 1989 
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less than once per week. Approximately 38% of cur- 
rent drinkers consumed between one and seven 
drinks in the week preceding the survey, while 8% 
consumed between eight and 13 drinks. Eight percent 
of current drinkers consumed 14 drinks or more in 
the week preceding the survey — an average of at 
least two drinks per day. 


Preliminary analysis indicates that current 
drinkers consume an average of 3.7 drinks per 
week (Table 1). 


In terms of heavy drinking behaviour, half of all 
current drinkers reported never having consumed five 
or more drinks on a single occasion during the 12 
months preceding the survey. More than one-quarter 
drank at this level on one to five occasions. One out of 
every ten drinkers consumed five or more drinks on a 
single occasion between six and 14 times, and 12% did 
so 15 or more times (Figure 4 and Table 3). 


General Trends 


Data from the 1989 National Alcohol and Other Drugs 
Survey on types of drinkers can be compared with sim- 
ilar data collected during the 1978-1979 Canada 
Health Survey (Health and Welfare Canada 1981) and 
the 1985 Health Promotion Survey (Health and 
Welfare Canada 1988). In general, these comparisons 
suggest a trend towards moderation in drinking: fewer 
Canadians are drinking, more have stopped drinking 
and those who are drinking are drinking less. 


HE Figure 2: 
Frequency of alcohol consumption among 
current drinkers in the year preceding 
the survey, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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The prevalence of alcohol consumption in Canada 
has declined slightly over the last decade (Table 4). 
Although the percentage of Canadians who report 
that they have consumed alcohol sometime in their 
lives has increased from 86% in 1978-1979 to 93% in 
1989, more Canadians have given up using alcohol or 
have reduced their level of consumption. There has 
been an increase of 11 percentage points in those 
Canadians who report they are now former drinkers 
and a decrease of four percentage points in current 
drinkers. This decline may be due to changes in the 
demographic structure of the population, changes in 
attitudes about alcohol use or a combination of these 
two factors. 


@ Figure 3: 
Number of drinks consumed by current 
drinkers in the week preceding the survey, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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@ Figure 4: 
Number of times that current drinkers consumed 
five or more drinks on a single occasion in the 
year preceding the survey, age 15+, Canada, 
1989 
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The data also suggest that current levels of 
alcohol consumption are lower. Between 1978-1979 
and 1989, there was an increase of 11 percentage 
points in the number of occasional drinkers — those 
who report drinking, on average, less than once per 
month. On the other hand, there has been a decrease 
of 15 percentage points in the number of frequent 
drinkers — those who consume alcohol once per 
month or more often (Table 4). Furthermore, the 
average current drinker consumed 5.1 drinks per 
week in 1985, compared to 3.7 drinks in 1989 — a 
drop of 1.4 drinks per week (data not tabulated in 
report). 


These findings are consistent with sales data that 
also reveal declining per capita consumption since 
1980. Statistics Canada uses sales figures to prepare 
annual per capita alcohol consumption estimates. 
These estimates suggest that following a period of 
rapid increase from 1970 to 1975, alcohol consump- 
tion stabilized until 1981 and has declined since that 
time. For example, the per capita estimate for all 
persons ages 15 and older rose approximately 25% 
between 1970 and 1975. However, it increased only 
1% between 1975 and 1981. Between 1982 and 1986, 
there was an 8% decline (Statistics Canada 1987a). 


@ Figure 5: 
Percentage of current drinkers, by province, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Patterns of Alcohol Use 
Bee 


Region 


As was mentioned above, 78% of the residents of the 
ten provinces are current drinkers. However, there is 
variation among regions in this country. In general, 
the percentage of current alcohol users increases from 
east to west, with Prince Edward Island having the 
lowest percentage of current drinkers (64%) and 
British Columbia the highest (83%). The prevalence 
rates for Quebec, Ontario and Saskatchewan are very 
close to the national rate, whereas the rates for the 
four western provinces except Saskatchewan are 
above the national rate (Figure 5). 


Among those who do drink, the residents of the 
Atlantic and Prairie provinces tend to consume 
alcohol less frequently than do the residents of other 
provinces (Table 2). 


Estimates of the average number of drinks con- 
sumed in the week preceding the survey suggest that 
Quebec and Ontario have the highest overall levels of 
alcohol consumption (3.9 drinks per week), followed 
closely by British Columbia (3.8 drinks). Alberta and 
Newfoundland both have weekly consumption levels 
that are at the national average (3.7 drinks). All other 
provinces fall below this level (Table 1). 


Although current drinkers from the Atlantic 
provinces tend to drink less frequently than their 
counterparts from other regions, they tend to 
consume more alcohol on the occasions when they 
do drink (Figure 6 and Table 2). Drinkers from 
Newfoundland consume an average of 3.7 drinks per 
occasion, followed by New Brunswick (3.5 drinks) and 
Prince Edward Island (3.5 drinks). Ontario, Quebec 
and British Columbia are the only provinces that fall 
below the national average of 2.8 drinks per occasion. 
However, the residents of these provinces tend to 
drink more frequently, resulting in relatively high 
levels of weekly consumption. 


Current drinkers from the Atlantic provinces are 
also more likely than those from other provinces to 
take part in heavy drinking behaviour (Figure 7 
and Table 3). For example, 30% of Newfoundlanders 
consumed five or more drinks on at least six occasions 
in the year preceding the survey, compared to 
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approximately 20% of the drinkers from Ontario, 
Quebec and British Columbia. 


Age 


Results from this survey indicate an increase in the 
percentage of users from age 15 through the early 
20s. Thereafter, there is an inverse relationship 
between age and alcohol use. The highest percentage 
of current drinkers is found among those who are 
between 20 and 24 years of age (88%), and the lowest 
percentage is found among those who are 65 years of 
age and older (54%) (Figure 8 and Table 5). 


There are some differences between age groups in 
terms of the average number of drinks consumed per 
week (Table 5). For example, those aged 20 to 24 
years consume an average of 4.3 drinks per week, 
compared to 3.5 drinks for those 65 years of age and 
over. Nine percent of current drinkers in both the 20 
to 24 and 65 and over categories consumed 14 or more 
drinks during the week prior to the survey. 


There is considerable variation in consumption 
pattern by age. In general, older drinkers consume 
alcohol more frequently than their younger counter- 
parts (Figure 9 and Table 6). For example, 22% of cur- 
rent drinkers 65 years of age and over report drinking 
four or more times per week, compared to only 2% of 


@ Figure 6: 
Average number of drinks consumed per 
occasion in the year preceding the survey, 
by province, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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those between 15 and 19 years of age and 5% of those 
between 20 and 24. 


Although older drinkers drink more frequently, 
younger drinkers consume more alcohol per drinking 
occasion (Figure 10 and Table 6). For example, those 
aged 20 to 24 consume an average of 3.9 drinks per 
occasion, followed by those 15 to 19 years of age (3.5 
drinks). Current drinkers who are 65 years of age and 
older consume, on average, 1.7 drinks per occasion. 


@ Figure 7: 
Percentage of current drinkers who consumed 
five or more drinks on six or more occasions in 
the year preceding the survey, by province, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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@ Figure 8: 
Percentage of current drinkers, by age, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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Younger drinkers are also more likely than older 
drinkers to engage in heavy drinking (Figure 11 and 
Table 7). For example, 23% of current drinkers 
between 20 and 24 years of age reported that they 
~ consumed five or more drinks on 15 or more occasions 
_ in the year prior to the survey, compared to 4% of 
those 65 years of age and older. 


Sex 


Overall, 84% of men 15 years of age and older 
reported using alcohol during the year prior to the 
survey, compared to 72% of women. In all age groups, 


i Figure 9: 
Percentage of current drinkers who consumed 
alcohol four times per week or more often in the 
year preceding the survey, by age, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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i Figure 10: 
Average number of drinks consumed per 
occasion in the year preceding the survey, 
by age, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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a higher percentage of Canadian men than women 
are current drinkers (Figure 12 and Table 5). 


Differences in the percentage of male and female 
alcohol users tend to increase with age. There are 
small differences among the youngest age groupings 
and substantial differences in the higher age cate- 
gories (Figure 12). For example, among those aged 15 
to 19 and 20 to 24 years, the differences between male 
and female drinking rates are four and ten percentage 
points, respectively. By contrast, among those 65 
years of age and older, the difference is 20 percentage 
points. A notable exception to the sizeable male— 
female differences in the higher age categories is in 
the 35 to 44 age category, where men (85%) are only 
slightly more likely than women (81%) to report cur- 
rent alcohol use. 


The findings also indicate that, regardless of age, 
men consume alcohol more frequently than women 
(Figure 13) and in greater quantity (Figure 14). For 
example, 61% of male current drinkers report that 
they consume alcohol at least once per week, com- 
pared to 36% of female current drinkers. Further- 
more, 15% of male drinkers report that they consume 
alcohol four or more times per week, compared to 6% 
of female drinkers (Table 6). In terms of quantity, 
men consume an average of 3.3 drinks per occasion, 
compared to 2.2 drinks for women (Figure 14 and 
Table 6). 


Figure 11: 
Percentage of current drinkers who consumed 
five or more drinks on 15 or more occasions 
in the year preceding the survey, by age, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Estimates of the number of drinks consumed in 
the week prior to the survey also serve to highlight 
male-female differences in drinking behaviour 
(Figures 15 and 16). For example, 12% of male 
drinkers reported consuming 14 or more drinks in the 
week preceding the survey, compared to 3% of female 
drinkers. Similarly, 11% of male drinkers consumed 
between eight and 13 drinks in the week preceding 
the survey, compared to 4% of female drinkers (Table 
5). Overall, men report consuming an average of 5.3 
drinks per week, compared to 2.0 drinks for women. 
Men aged 20 to 24 consume more drinks per week 
(6.1) than any other group. Among women, the level 
of consumption is highest among those aged 45 to 54 
(2.7 drinks per week). 


The results also indicate that men are much 
more likely than women to engage in heavy drinking 
activity (Figure 17 and Table 7). For example, approx- 
imately 32% of male drinkers reported consuming 
five or more drinks on at least six occasions in the 
year prior to the survey, compared to 10% of female 
drinkers. On the other hand, 64% of women report 
that they never consumed five or more drinks on a 
single occasion, compared to 37% of men. 


@ Figure 12: 
Percentage of current drinkers, by age and sex, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Education 


The findings suggest that there is a positive relation- 
ship between education and the prevalence of alcohol 
consumption (Figure 18 and Table 8). For example, 
87% of Canadians with a university degree reported 
consuming alcohol in the year preceding the survey, 
compared to 66% of those who did not complete sec- 
ondary school. Differences between educational 
categories are greater among women than men. Fifty- 
seven percent of women with less than secondary 
school education consumed alcohol in the year pre- 
ceding the survey, compared to 84% of women with 

a university degree — a difference of 27 percentage 
points. By contrast, there is a difference of 15 per- 
centage points between men in these respective edu- 
cational categories. Thus, the percentage of women 
who are current drinkers rises more rapidly with 
more education than does the percentage of men 
(Figure 18). 


Gender differences in the percentage of current 
drinkers are smallest among those with higher 


@ Figure 13: 
Percentage of current drinkers who consumed 
alcohol once per week or more often in the year 
preceding the survey, by age and sex, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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education (Figure 18). For example, 90% of the men 
and 84% of the women with a university degree are 
current drinkers — a difference of six percentage 
points. By contrast, 75% of the men and 57% of the 
women with less than secondary school education 
are current drinkers — a difference of 18 percentage 
points. 


Current drinkers with a university degree are 
most likely to report frequent alcohol consumption 
(Table 9). Fifteen percent of this group drink, on 
average, four or more times per week, compared to 
approximately 10% of those in other educational cate- 
gories. Furthermore, 58% of drinkers with a univer- 
sity degree consume alcohol at least once per week, 
compared to 51% of those with some post-secondary 
school education and non-university degree, 50% of 
those who completed secondary school and 42% of 
those with less than a secondary school education 
(Table 9). 


Although current drinkers from the higher educa- 
tional categories tend to drink more frequently, 
drinkers from the lower educational categories tend 


W Figure 14: 
Average number of drinks consumed 
per occasion in the year preceding the survey, 
by age and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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to consume more alcohol per occasion (Figure 19 
and Table 9). For example, drinkers who have not 
completed secondary school consume, on average, 
3.1 drinks per occasion, compared to 2.1 drinks for 
those with a university degree. 


Weekly consumption estimates reveal only small 
differences, ranging from 3.5 to 3.9 drinks, between 
educational groups (Table 8). Canadians with a uni- 
versity degree are least likely to engage in heavy 
drinking activity (Figure 20 and Table 10). Only 6% 
of current drinkers from the highest educational cate- 
gory reported that they consumed five or more drinks 
on 15 or more occasions in the year preceding the 
survey, compared to 12% and 13% of the current 
drinkers in all other educational categories. 


The findings discussed in this section should be 
interpreted with more than the usual caution. Some 
respondents — especially those in their teens and 20s 
— are still completing their education, and the con- 
current effects of such other relevant variables as age 
and birth cohort have not been controlled in this 
study. 


@ Figure 15: 
Number of drinks consumed in the week 
preceding the survey, by sex, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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Income 


In general, alcohol use is more prevalent among 
Canadians with higher household incomes (Figure 
21). Ninety-two percent of Canadians living in house- 
holds earning $60,000 or more are current drinkers, 
compared to 60% of those with a household income of 
less than $10,000 (Table 11). 


As with education, differences between income 
categories are greater among women than men. For 
example, 52% of women with a household income of 
less than $10,000 are current drinkers, compared to 
92% of women with a household income of $60,000 
or more — a difference of 40 percentage points. By 
contrast, there is a difference of only 16 percentage 
points between men in these respective income 
categories. Thus, the percentage of women who 
are current drinkers increases more rapidly with 
increased household income than does the percentage 
of men (Figure 21). 


Differences between the percentages of male and 
female current drinkers decrease as income levels 
increase. There is a difference of 24 percentage points 


between men and women living in households earning 


@ Figure 16: 
Average number of drinks consumed per week, 
by age and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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@ Figure 17: 


Percentage of current drinkers who consumed 
five or more drinks on six or more occasions in 
the year preceding the survey, by age and sex, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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@ Figure 18: 
Percentage of current drinkers, by education 
and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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degree. 


less than $10,000 per year, compared to a difference 
of less than one percentage point for those living in 

households earning $60,000 or more (Figure 21 and 
Table 11). 


The data also suggest that there is a positive rela- 
tionship between household income and the frequency 
of alcohol consumption (Figure 22 and Table 12). For 
example, 37% of those in the lowest income group 
report that they usually drink once per week or more 
often, compared to 61% of those in the highest income 
category. However, on the occasions when people in 
the lower income categories do drink, they tend to 
consume more than other income groups (Figure 23). 
Those with household incomes below $10,000 per year 
report consuming 3.2 drinks per occasion, compared 
to 2.7 drinks for those with household incomes over 
$60,000 (Table 12). Men with household incomes of 


MB Figure 19: 
Average number of drinks consumed per 
occasion in the year preceding the survey, 
by education, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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@ Figure 20: 
Percentage of current drinkers who consumed 
five or more drinks on 15 or more occasions in 
the year preceding the survey, by education, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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less than $10,000 consume the highest number of 
drinks per occasion (4.2 drinks), followed by men with 
household incomes between $10,000 and $19,999 (3.5 
drinks). 


Largely because they consume alcohol on a fre- 
quent basis, Canadians with high household incomes 
consume a higher number of drinks per week than 
those in lower income categories (Figure 24). For 


i Figure 21: 
Percentage of current drinkers, by income 
and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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HM Figure 22: 
Percentage of current drinkers who consumed 
alcohol once per week or more often in the year 
preceding the survey, by income, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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example, those in households earning $60,000 or more 
consume, on average, 4.6 drinks per week, compared 
to 2.6 drinks for those with household incomes below 
$10,000. 


Male drinkers in the lowest household income cat- 
egories are slightly more likely to engage in heavy 
drinking activity (Table 13). One out of every four men 
(25%) in households earning $10,000 or less reported 
consuming five or more drinks on 15 or more occasions 
in the year preceding the survey, compared to 18% of 
those with household incomes of $60,000 or more. 


@ Figure 23: 
Average number of drinks consumed 
per occasion in the year preceding the survey, 
by income and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Figure 24: 
Average number of drinks consumed per week, 
by income, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Employment Status 


Alcohol consumption is more prevalent among 
Canadians who are actively involved in the work force 
(Figure 25 and Table 14). Approximately 86% of those 
who are employed reported that they used alcohol in 
the year preceding the survey, compared to 82% of 
those who are looking for work, 77% of students, 63% 
of those keeping house and 59% of those who are 
retired. 


The rate of alcohol use is much higher among 
employed women (81%) than among those who are 
keeping house (63%). Women in managerial/profes- 
sional (85%) or other white-collar (81%) positions are 
also noticeably more likely to be current drinkers 
than those holding blue-collar jobs (72%). Differences 
between men from these employment categories are 
not as pronounced (Figure 25). 


Differences in the prevalence rates of male and 
female current drinkers are relatively small (four to 


Figure 25: 
Percentage of current drinkers, by employment 
status and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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six percentage points) among managers/professionals, 
those holding other white-collar jobs, those looking for 
work and students. On the other hand, gender differ- 
ences are quite large among the retired population 

(18 percentage points) and blue-collar workers (17 per- 
centage points). Interestingly, among those who are 
looking for work, a higher percentage of women (84%) 
than men (80%) are current drinkers (Table 14). 


The findings indicate that, among current 
drinkers, alcohol consumption is most frequent among 
those who are retired (Table 15). This finding is con- 
sistent with the earlier observation of a positive rela- 
tionship between frequency of consumption and age 
(see Figure 9). Approximately two out of every ten 
retirees (22%) who are current drinkers report con- 
suming alcohol four or more times per week, followed 
by managers/professionals (14%), blue-collar workers 
(18%) and those looking for work (10%). However, a 
sizeable percentage of retired drinkers (51%) report 
drinking less than once per week. Clearly, the 
drinking behaviour of the retired population is 
far from homogeneous. 


Current drinkers who are looking for work con- 
sume the highest average number of drinks per 
occasion (4.0), followed by blue-collar workers (3.5), 
students (3.3) and those holding white-collar positions 
other than managers/professionals (2.8). All other 
occupational categories, including managers/profes- 
sionals, fall below the national average of 2.8 drinks 
per occasion (Table 15). 


ME Figure 26: 
Average number of drinks consumed per week, 
by employment status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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In general, current drinkers holding blue-collar 
jobs consume more alcoholic beverages per week than 
those in other occupational categories (Figure 26 and 
Table 14). Thirteen percent of blue-collar workers con- 
sumed 14 or more drinks in the week preceding the 
survey, compared to 10% of retired drinkers and 7% of 
those holding either managerial/professional or other 
white-collar jobs. Overall, blue-collar workers con- 
sume an average of 5.8 drinks per week, followed by 
managers/professionals (3.8 drinks) and those who 
are retired (3.8 drinks). Students and those keeping 
house have the lowest estimated consumption levels 
(2.6 and 1.5 drinks per week, respectively). 


The data suggest that blue-collar workers are 
more likely than those in other occupational categories 
to engage in heavy drinking behaviour (Figure 27 and 
Table 16). Thirty-six percent of blue-collar workers 
reported consuming five or more drinks on six or more 
occasions in the year preceding the survey, followed by 
30% of those looking for work and 24% of students. 
Those who are keeping house (6%) or have retired (9%) 
are least likely to report drinking at this level. The 
higher frequency and quantity of alcohol use among 
blue-collar workers are probably due to a high (85%) 
percentage of men in this occupational category. 


@ Figure 27: 
Percentage of current drinkers who consumed 
five or more drinks on six or more occasions 
in the year preceding the survey, 
by employment status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Marital Status 


Single (never married) Canadians are only slightly 
more likely than others to have reported drinking in 
the 12 months preceding the survey (Figure 28 and 
Table 17). Eighty-two percent of this group are cur- 
rent drinkers, compared to 79% of married individ- 
uals, 78% of those who are divorced and 76% of those 
who are separated. Widowed Canadians are least 
likely to be current drinkers — only 49% of this group 
reported consuming alcohol in the year preceding the 
survey. This finding is largely attributable to the high 
proportion of women and seniors among the widowed 
population. 


Among current drinkers, those who are separated 
(17%) or widowed (14%) are most likely to report 
drinking, on average, four or more times per week 
(Table 18). Single individuals (7%) are least likely to 


@ Figure 28: 
Percentage of current drinkers, by marital status, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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@ Figure 29: 
Average number of drinks consumed 
per occasion in the year preceding the survey, 
by marital status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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report drinking this frequently. However, half of the 
single and divorced persons are most likely to report 
drinking once per week or more often (Table 18). The 
findings indicate that single Canadians consume the 
largest quantity of alcohol per drinking occasion 
(Figure 29). 


Separated, divorced and single drinkers report 
consuming more alcohol per week than those who are 
married or widowed (Figure 30). The differences 
between marital status categories are more pro- 
nounced for males than for females. Almost one out of 
every four separated men (22%) reported consuming 
14 or more drinks in the week preceding the survey, 
compared to 14% of divorced men and 13% of those 
who are single (Table 17). 


Single persons are also most likely to engage in 
heavy drinking activity (Figure 31 and Table 19). 
Thirty-three percent of single drinkers consumed five 
or more drinks on six or more occasions in the year 
preceding the survey, compared to 25% of separated 
or divorced persons, 16% of married persons and only 
7% of those who are widowed. 


Language 


The use of alcohol is slightly more prevalent among 
Anglophones than Francophones (Table 20). Seventy- 
nine percent of English-speaking Canadians are 


@ Figure 30: 
Average number of drinks consumed per week, 
by marital status and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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current drinkers, compared to 77% of those who speak 
French. Alcohol use is less prevalent (66%) among 
Canadians who report that their primary language is 
neither French nor English. 


Approximately the same percentage of men from 
each of the three language groups are current 
drinkers. Thus, overall differences between language 
groups stem largely from female drinking behaviour 
(Figure 32). English-speaking women are slightly 
more likely to report current alcohol consumption 
(75%) than French-speaking women (69%). Women 
who speak some other language are much less likely 
(45%) to be current drinkers than those who speak 


@ Figure 31: 
Percentage of current drinkers who consumed 
five or more drinks on six or more occasions 
in the year preceding the survey, 
by marital status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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HE Figure 32: 
Percentage of current drinkers, 
by language and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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either French or English. These findings suggest the 
possibility of cultural differences in the acceptance of 
female drinking activity. 


Among current drinkers, those whose main lan- 
guage is neither English nor French tend to drink 
more frequently (Table 21). For example, 16% of this 
language group report that they drink four or more 
times per week, compared to 11% of Anglophones and 
9% of Francophones. However, on the occasions when 
they do drink, drinkers whose language is neither 
French nor English tend to consume less alcohol. 
Anglophones consume an average of 2.9 drinks per 
occasion, followed by Francophones (2.7 drinks) and 
those who speak another language (2.1 drinks). These 
differences exist for both men and women (Figure 33). 


There is no appreciable difference between 
Anglophones and Francophones in terms of weekly 
consumption estimates (Table 20). Both English and 
French drinkers consume, on average, 3.8 drinks per 
week. Those drinkers who speak another language at 
home report consuming 3.2 drinks per week. 


The findings indicate that Anglophones and 
Francophones are equally likely to engage in heavy 
drinking behaviour (Table 22). For example, 23% of 
English-speaking drinkers and 21% of French- 
speaking drinkers consumed five or more drinks on 
six or more occasions in the year preceding the 
survey. By contrast, only 10% of those who speak 
another language report drinking at this level. 


@ Figure 33: 
Average number of drinks consumed 
per occasion in the year preceding the survey. 
by language and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Discussion 
Baa 


The findings discussed above suggest that alcohol 
consumption in Canada is related to a variety of 
socio-economic indicators, including region, age, sex, 
income, education and marital status. The purpose of 
this section is to briefly review these findings, place 
them in the context of other Canadian and inter- 
national research and provide possible explanations 
for the observed relationships. 


Region 


Several other general population surveys conducted in 
Canada have found that both the prevalence and level 
of alcohol consumption increase from east to west 
(Eliany 1989a; Health and Welfare Canada 1988; 
Andrews and Layne 1985; Health and Welfare Canada 
1981). This basic pattern has also been observed 
among student populations (Adlaf and Smart 1991). 


Analyses based upon sales data yield results that 
are strikingly similar to survey findings (Mann et al. 
1988; Statistics Canada 1987a). For example, based 
on 1986 sales figures, the four jurisdictions with 
the lowest per capita consumption of alcohol are 
Nova Scotia (9.1 litres/person), Newfoundland 
(8.9 litres/person), Prince Edward Island (8.7 litres/ 
person) and New Brunswick (7.8 litres/person). 
Consistent with survey results, levels of per capita 
consumption are highest in British Columbia 
(11.67 litres/person) and Alberta (11.69 litres/ 
person). The corresponding figures for Ontario and 
Quebec are 10.57 and 9.45 litres/person, respectively. 
However, it should be noted that Ontario stands 
above the national average (10.27 litres/person) and 
has a higher level of per capita consumption than 
both Saskatchewan and Manitoba (Adrian et al. 
1988a). 


Although regional and provincial differences in 
alcohol use are well documented, it is uncertain 
whether or not these differences are the result of 
physical residence itself or can be attributed to under- 
lying demographic or socio-structural factors. In 
Canada, distinct migration and settlement patterns 
have led to a number of lasting regional differences 
with respect to religion, ethnicity, social class and 
economic development (Porter 1965; Gidengil 1990). 
Given that many of these factors are also related to 
alcohol use, it is not surprising to find regional varia- 


tions in consumption patterns. Future research must 
establish whether or not region is a significant pre- 
dictor of alcohol consumption in Canada or if the 
observed relationship can be explained by other 
factors. 


Sex 


Consistent with the results of the National Alcohol 
and Other Drugs Survey, the vast majority of 
Canadian (Eliany 1989a; Health and Welfare Canada 
1988; Andrews and Layne 1985; Health and Welfare 
Canada 1981) and international (Bucholz and Robins 
1989; Mooney et al. 1987; Fillmore 1987; Hilton 1988; 
Hilton 1986; Hilton and Clarke 1986; Fillmore 1984a; 
Stacey and Elvy 1982; Trotter 1982; Kaprio et al. 
1982; Bachman et al. 1981; Wilson 1980) research 
indicates that men are more likely to drink, drink 
more frequently and consume more alcohol per 
drinking occasion than women. A review of the litera- 
ture by Bowker (1977) noted that over 90% of the 
studies conducted in the United States report signifi- 
cantly higher rates of alcohol use among men than 
women. Boscarino (1981) maintains that, according to 
general population surveys, sex is the strongest pre- 
dictor of drinking level. Cahalan (1988) also reports 
that sex is one of the most important determinants of 
both heavy drinking behaviour and alcohol-related 
problems. 


Sociological explanations of reported gender dif- 
ferences in alcohol consumption centre around differ- 
ential sex roles and expectations (Parker et al. 1980). 
In other words, society dictates that it is not appro- 
priate for women to drink, although it is acceptable 
for men. Indeed, Pool (1978) found evidence that 
women have different norms concerning heavy 
drinking and that these norms conform to society’s 
expectations that women drink less. Research also 
indicates that the general public views females who 
drink heavily in a much more negative light than they 
do heavy-drinking men (Kagle 1987). 


This situation prompted Homiller (1978) and 
others to suggest that women may underreport their 
alcohol use because of the greater stigma attached to 
female drinking. A few studies have addressed the 
possibility of differential reporting of alcohol use 
among men and women. Cahalan and Treiman (1976) 
asked heavy drinkers about how likely they were to 
conceal their drinking and found no differences 
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between men and women. Garrett and Bahr (1974) 
compared self-rating and quantity—frequency mea- 
sures of drinking status for several populations of 
drinkers and found that men consistently underrated 
their drinking. On the other hand, women were more 
likely to exaggerate their level of drinking or rate it 
accurately. Finally, Barr et al. (1977) asked high- 
school students to indicate the accuracy of their 
responses to questions concerning their own use of 
drugs and alcohol. The scale ranged from “fairly accu- 
rate” to “should be disregarded.” The answer “should 
be disregarded” was given about twice as frequently 
by males than by females for all grades surveyed. 
Thus, the evidence suggests that women are at least 
as likely as men to report their consumption accu- 
rately, and therefore gender differences that show up 
in survey data should be taken seriously. 


It has also been suggested that lower alcohol con- 
sumption levels among women are associated with 
sex differences in body weight. Women do not have to 
drink as much as men in order to feel the intoxicating 
effects of alcohol and experience various alcohol- 
related problems (Johnson et al. 1977). Whitehead 
and Layne (1987) examined this proposition using 
data from the Canada Fitness Survey, which involved 
a sample of over 22,000 Canadians in 1981. The 
authors compared patterns of heavy drinking among 
young men and women, aged 15 to 29 years, using 
definitions of heavy drinking that controlled for differ- 
ences in average body weight. With such controls in 
place, marked similarities were found between the 
usual consumption patterns of young men and women 
for a variety of status configurations. 


Recent research has indicated that other physio- 
logical differences, besides body weight, may also help 
explain why women become intoxicated after drinking 
smaller quantities of alcohol than are needed to pro- 
duce intoxication in men (Jones and Jones 1976). 
First, women have lower total body water content 
than men of comparable size. After alcohol is con- 
sumed, it diffuses uniformly into all body water, both 
inside and outside cells. Because of their smaller 
quantity of body water, women achieve higher concen- 
trations of alcohol in their blood than men after 
drinking equivalent amounts of alcohol. More simply, 
“blood alcohol consumption in women may be likened 
to the result of dropping the same quantity of alcohol 
into a smaller pail of water” (National Institute on 
Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism 1990). 


Diminished activity of alcohol dehydrogenase 
(the primary enzyme involved in the metabolism of 
alcohol) in the stomach may also contribute to gender- 
related differences in blood alcohol concentrations and 
women’s heightened vulnerability to the physiological 
consequences of drinking. Julkunen et al. (1985) 
found that a substantial amount of alcohol is metabo- 
lized by gastric alcohol dehydrogenase in the stomach 
before it enters the circulatory system. Frezza et al. 
(1990) report that, because of diminished activity of 
dehydrogenase, first pass metabolism was decreased 
in women compared to men and was virtually non- 
existent in heavy-drinking women. Finally, fluctua- 
tions in gonadal hormone levels during the menstrual 
cycle may affect the rate of metabolism, making 
women more susceptible to elevated blood alcohol 
concentrations at different points in their cycle 
(Sutker et al. 1987). 


These findings indicate that biological differences 
between men and women may play an important role 
in explaining gender differences in patterns of alcohol 
consumption. The implication is that comparisons 
between men and women that do not control for body 
weight and composition may exaggerate differences in 
male and female drinking behaviour. However, as 
Ferrence (1980) notes, most past research indicates 
that levels of alcohol consumption are consistently 
greater among men, even when differences in body 
weight and composition are controlled. Thus, sociolog- 
ical explanations of gender differences in alcohol con- 
sumption remain important and obviously deserve 
further consideration. 


Some scholars have suggested that the magnitude 
of sex differences in alcohol consumption might be 
diminishing. For example, a survey of Scottish 
teenagers found that whereas levels of alcohol con- 
sumption remained relatively stable in men, women 
had a mean consumption level 65% higher than that 
obtained 10 years earlier (Dight 1976). Results that 
indicate a disproportionate increase in alcohol con- 
sumption among women have also been reported in 
Britain (Shaw 1980) and the United States (Leland 
1982). 


The reported increase in drinking by women has 
been attributed to the removal of constraints upon 
female drinking, including greater freedom of access 
to alcohol, higher discretionary spending power and 
less social stigma than has hitherto pertained to 
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women who drink regularly (Camberwell Council on 
Alcoholism 1980). Increased alcohol consumption 
among women has also been attributed to the stress 
caused by role conflicts between domestic and occupa- 
tional commitments that modern women experience 
(Johnson et al. 1977). It is often assumed that the 
demands of multiple roles (e.g., wife, mother, worker) 
also increase the risk of developing alcohol-related 
problems. Research, however, does not support this 
contention. Several studies indicate that women who 
are married, have full-time jobs and have children at 
home are the least likely to become heavy drinkers 
(Wilsnack et al. 1986). On the other hand, role depri- 
vation (e.g., loss of role as wife, mother or worker) 
may increase a woman’s risk of developing alcohol- 
related problems (Wilsnack and Cheloha 1987). 


In Canada, there is little or no evidence that 
women’s drinking behaviour is becoming more similar 
to men’s. In 1985, 86% of men and 77% of women 
identified themselves as current drinkers — a differ- 
ence of nine percentage points. In the 1989 survey, 
84% of men and 72% of women are current drinkers 
—a difference of 12 percentage points. Although the 
proportion of drinkers has dropped for both sexes, the 
decrease is greater for women. 


Nevertheless, survey findings do reveal a con- 
verging trend in the average number of drinks con- 
sumed per week by men and women. In 1985, men 
consumed 7.3 drinks and women consumed 2.8 drinks 
per week — a difference of 4.5 drinks per week. In 
1989, the figures were 5.3 and 2.0, respectively — a 
difference of only 3.3 drinks per week. However, it 
must be stressed that this convergence is not due to a 
disproportionate increase in female drinking but to a 
large decrease in the number of drinks consumed by 
men and a correspondingly smaller decrease for 
women. 


Age 


The results of the National Alcohol and Other Drugs 
Survey suggest that there is a negative relationship 
between age and alcohol consumption. This finding is 
consistent with previous cross-sectional and longitu- 
dinal research, which has also shown a distinct 
decline in mean consumption and drinking problems 
with age (Eliany 1989a; Fillmore et al. 1989; Bucholz 
and Robins 1989; Fillmore et al. 1988; Health and 
Welfare Canada 1988; Glynn et al. 1985). 


Warheit and Auth (1984) categorized only 2% of 
those over 50 years of age as being at high risk of 
alcohol-related problems, compared to 6% of those 
aged 30 to 49 and 10% of those aged 18 to 24. Holzer 
et al. (1984) found similarly low rates of six-month 
prevalence of alcohol abuse or dependence among 
older compared to younger groups. Barnes (1982) 
reviewed a number of studies (including her own 
household survey of New York State) and found the 
prevalence of heavy drinking among older people to 
be approximately 6% to 8%, compared to 20% of heavy 
drinkers in the total sample. Furthermore, only 9% of 
those over 60 reported at least one alcohol-related 
problem, compared to 54% of those aged 18 to 49 and 
30% of those aged 50 to 59. 


Mishara and Kastenbaum (1980) reviewed a 
number of studies from various countries and identi- 
fied this same pattern of decreased alcohol use with 
increasing age. Although other reviewers cite slightly 
higher prevalence rates among the elderly (e.g., 
Blazer and Pennybacker 1984; Williams 1984), it is 
commonly accepted that rates for older people are 
lower than those estimated for younger populations 
(see also Cooke and Allan 1983; Hingson et al. 1981; 
Cahalan and Room 1972). 


The relatively low rate of alcohol use among older 
people may be attributable to a number of factors. It 
has been suggested that age-related declines in 
alcohol consumption and alcohol-related problems are 
the result of excess mortality among heavy drinkers. 
Past research has demonstrated that the mortality 
rate of heavy drinkers is much higher than that of 
either abstainers or moderate drinkers (Poikolainen 
1980). Thus, it may be possible that only those people 
with moderate patterns of drinking will survive into 
old age. In other words, a “survival effect” lowers the 
overall level of alcohol consumption among the aged 
(Stall 1987:207; Room and Day 1974). 


An alternative explanation attributes the differ- 
ences in the drinking practices of age cohorts to a 
variety of developmental factors associated with the 
aging process. These include such biological and 
health factors as lower body mass, decline in body 
water content, slower metabolic function and higher 
probability of drug—alcohol consumption. All of these 
factors would increase the physical effects of alcohol, 
thus reducing overall consumption (Hartford and 
Samorajski 1982). Others point to the sociological and 
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economic influences common to the aging experience. 
For many older people, the loss of social roles, the loss 
of responsibility and the loss of economic and physical 
independence could be important determining factors 
in decreased alcohol consumption (Douglass et al. 
1988). 


Some scholars suggest that the low rates of 
alcohol consumption currently observed among the 
elderly reflect the drinking norms of a generation that 
has now reached old age (i.e., a cohort effect). Higher 
rates of alcohol consumption among the elderly can 
therefore be expected with the aging of generations 
that are currently young and hold liberal views about 
alcohol consumption (Meyers et al. 1981). 


Support for this explanation is provided by Glynn 
et al. (1983), who explored changes in alcohol con- 
sumption over a nine-year period among men initially 
aged 21 to 81. As with other studies, they found that 
the oldest age cohort reported a lower mean number 
of drinks than the younger cohorts. However, 
although more subjects decreased consumption than 
increased it, the mean consumption levels within the 
different age cohorts remained statistically stable 
over time. 


Temple and Leino (1988), using a sample of San 
Francisco residents, also report relative consistency in 
the drinking practices of different age cohorts over a 
20-year period. These findings do not support the idea 
that drinking always decreases with age. Glynn et al. 
(1985) found that differences in patterns of drinking 
across the life course are attributable to cohort and 
time period rather than maturation. These findings 
serve to highlight the importance of monitoring 
trends in the prevalence of drinking among older 
populations. 


Finally, it should be noted that some researchers 
(e.g., Graham 1986) have advised that particular cau- 
tion be taken when considering survey data relating 
to the alcohol consumption of older people. First of all, 
self-reports of drinking behaviour require accurate 
recent memory of past consumption and mental 
averaging ability. Some elderly persons may have 
problems remembering recent drinking patterns, 
especially without jobs or regular events to help struc- 
ture memory. In addition, the elderly take more pre- 
scription drugs than other age groups, and some of 
these drugs may impair memory. Similarly, if their 


mental abilities have diminished or they are unaccus- 
tomed to the task, older people may be less able to 
accurately answer questions that require mental 
averaging (e.g., How much do you usually drink in a 
week?). Finally, some authors suggest that the denial 
of alcohol abuse is much greater among the elderly 
than among other groups. Many of the elderly grew 
up during a time when drinking was frowned upon 
and may be reluctant to admit even limited consump- 
tion (see review in Graham 1986). 


Socio-Economic Status 


Education, income and occupational prestige are 
highly related concepts that are generally used 

to denote an individual’s socio-economic status. 
Research findings concerning the relationship 
between alcohol use and socio-economic status are 
inconsistent and often contradictory (see Dobson et 
al. 1985; Moser 1980; Wechsler and McFadden 1979). 
For example, results from the 1989 National Alcohol 
and Other Drugs Survey indicate that Canadians 
who are employed, are well-educated and have a good 
income are more likely to drink and drink more fre- 
quently than other Canadians. However, the data also 
suggest that persons with low incomes and low levels 
of educational attainment consume more drinks per 
drinking occasion and are more likely to engage in 
heavy drinking activity (1.e., consume five drinks or 
more on a single occasion). In general, these findings 
are consistent with the results of other Canadian sur- 
veys (Eliany 1989a; Health and Welfare Canada 1988; 
Statistics Canada 1987b; Andrews and Layne 1985; 
Health and Welfare Canada 1981). 


Logic dictates that because of higher disposable 
incomes, affluent individuals can afford to maintain 
a regular pattern of alcohol use. It has also been 
assumed that those in high status positions are often 
involved in “drinking cultures” — that is, they are 
more likely to be exposed to alcohol because they are 
expected to drink regularly with customers, clients 
and co-workers (Johnson 1982; Kleeman and Googins 
1983). 


There is evidence to suggest that this pattern of 
increasing alcohol consumption with increasing socio- 
economic status may be particularly true of women. 
Indeed, results from the National Alcohol and Other 
Drugs Survey reveal that there are larger differences 
between income groups among women than men. 
Similar results have also been reported in Great 
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Britain (Dight 1976; Wilson 1980), the United States 
(Celento and McQueen 1984; Ferrence 1984; Wilsnack 
et al. 1985) and New Zealand (Casswell 1980). 
Generally, women who are employed are less likely 

to abstain and more likely to report higher levels of 
drinking. Consumption tends to be greatest among 
unmarried women who are employed full-time and 
have no dependent children. However, a few studies 
have reported that consumption is heaviest among 
married, employed women (Johnson et al. 1977). 


There is very little evidence to suggest that 
drinking is associated with specific jobs or occupa- 
tions. Mensch and Kandel (1988), using U.S. data 
from the 1984 National Longitudinal Survey of 
Labour Market Experience (N=10,209), found no clear 
epidemiological patterns regarding the distribution 
of alcohol use across occupations and industries. 
Likewise, specific job dimensions, whether assessed 
from job titles or the respondents themselves, showed 
very low correlations with quantity—frequency mea- 
sures of alcohol use. The authors concluded that 
alcohol use by workers is not due as much to the con- 
ditions of the workplace as to the attributes of the 
work force. 


Concerning the relationship between occupational 
status and alcohol use, Giesbrecht et al. (1982) tested 
two competing hypotheses: (1) an “availability” per- 
spective, which argues that a decrease in alcohol con- 
sumption might be expected during unemployment as 
a result of lower disposable incomes and consequently 
lower accessibility to alcohol; and (2) an “integra- 
tionist” perspective, which holds that an increase in 
consumption might be expected because of increased 
tension and more leisure time to drink. Their study 
examined the effects of a 1978-1979 miners’ strike 
in Ontario on alcohol consumption patterns before, 
during and after the strike. They found that the 
overall level of alcohol consumption declined during 
the strike, lending support to the hypothesis that 
lower incomes deflate overall alcohol consumption. 


It is clear that the relationship between alcohol 
consumption and socio-economic status must be clari- 
fied by future research. Is alcohol more accessible to 
those with higher incomes? Is drinking an important 
part of a middle- or upper-class lifestyle? Does 
financial distress lead to problem drinking, or does 
drinking cause financial distress? Answers to these 
and other pressing questions have yet to be found and 


thus deserve further attention from alcohol 
researchers. 


Marital Status 


The results of the 1989 National Alcohol and Other 
Drugs Survey indicate that alcohol consumption is 
more prevalent among unmarried Canadians (..e., 
those who are single, separated or divorced) than 
among those who are either married or widowed. The 
relationship between alcohol consumption and mar- 
ital status reported here is generally consistent with 
the findings of other Canadian surveys (Eliany 1989a 
Adrian et al. 1988a; Health and Welfare Canada 
1988). 


Whitehead and Layne (1987) and Layne and 
Whitehead (1985) analysed patterns of drinking 
among men and women aged 15 to 29 years 
(N=7,000) using data from the Canada Fitness 
Survey. Assessment of heavy drinking was based on 
a self-report of the number of drinks respondents 
usually have at one time. For men, six drinks and 
over is referred to as heavy drinking, for women, 4.5 
drinks. This operational definition of heavy drinking 
was selected because of its clinical significance. It 
marks a level of consumption at which, if maintained 
over time, various health risks will likely increase. 
Married persons reported the lowest rates of heavy 
drinking (12% for men, 11% for women). About 16% o 
both single men and single women were classified as 
heavy drinkers. By far the highest rates of heavy 
drinking were reported among divorced or separated 
persons (27% for men, 28% for women). 


Most international research concerning patterns 
of alcohol consumption has also found that heavy 
drinking behaviour seems to be more prevalent 
among unmarried than married people (Jenkins 198€ 
Shore 1985; Mensch and Kandel 1988; Cahalan et al. 
1969; Wechsler 1978; Johnson 1982; Wallach 1978). 
Evidence also suggests that this pattern may be 
particularly true of women. Differences in alcohol 
consumption among women according to marital 
status have been commonly found and reported from 
surveys in Great Britain (Dight 1976; Wilson 1980), 
the United States (Celento and McQueen 1984; 
Ferrence 1984; Wilsnack et al. 1985) and New 
Zealand (Casswell 1980). Generally, women who are 
single, divorced or separated are less likely to abstain 
and more likely to report higher levels of drinking. 
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Consumption tends to be greatest among unmarried 
women who are employed full-time and have no 
dependent children. Furthermore, among married 
women, alcohol consumption has been found to be 
negatively associated with the number of children at 
home (Volicer et al. 1981). 


Despite relatively consistent results, it should be 
noted that a number of studies have not found a sig- 
nificant relationship between alcohol consumption 
and marital status (see, for example, Adlaf and Smart 
1991). Furthermore, we must caution that the rela- 
tionship between marital status and drinking 
behaviour described in this report does not control for 
potentially confounding factors — including age. For 
example, widowed persons are more likely to be older, 
whereas single (never married) individuals are more 
likely to be young. As reported earlier, older persons 
drink considerably less than younger individuals. 
Thus, the negative relationship between heavy 
drinking behaviour and being widowed can probably 
be explained as the result of age differences between 
marital status categories. However, it is more difficult 
to explain away the positive relationship between 
alcohol consumption and being divorced or separated. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that marital status measures 
need to be placed within the context of a multivariate 
analysis in order to determine the amount of varia- 
tion in alcohol consumption contributed by marital 
status. 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


Part Two: 
Tobacco Use 


Definitions 
Bea 


The 1989 National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey 
also asked Canadians about their use of tobacco. In 
this report, the term current smokers refers to respon- 
dents who answered “yes” to the question (Q9 in 
Appendix B) “At the present time do you smoke 
cigarettes?” The term former smokers is used to iden- 
tify those individuals who have smoked cigarettes at 
some time in their lives (Q7 in Appendix B) but were 
not using tobacco at the time of the survey. Level of 
smoking refers to the usual number of cigarettes 
smoked per day (Q11 in Appendix B). 


Prevalence of Smoking 
Bae 


Approximately one out of every three Canadians 
(32%) — or about 6.5 million individuals — are cur- 
rent smokers. An additional 26% of the population are 
former smokers, having used tobacco at some time 

in the past but not at the time of the survey. Thus, 
almost 60% of adult Canadians have had at least some 
experience with tobacco. Nevertheless, almost half of 
the people (45%) who had ever smoked had quit by 
1989. Over two-fifths of the population (42%) report 
that they have never smoked cigarettes (Figure 34). 


Almost all current smokers (99%) are regular 
(daily) smokers. Over 70% of all current smokers 
usually consume 11 or more cigarettes per day 
(Figure 35). Approximately 9% can be classified 


@ Figure 34: 
The smoking status of Canadians, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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as heavy smokers — consuming 26 cigarettes per day 
or more. One out of every four (25%) is a light smoker 
— consuming ten cigarettes a day or less. 


General Trends 


A comparison of results from the National Alcohol 
and Other Drugs Survey with data from other 
Canadian surveys leads to the conclusion that the 
prevalence of smoking in Canada has stabilized over 
the last several years (Figure 36). After a steady and 
impressive decline from 50% of the adult population 


@ Figure 35: 
Number of cigarettes consumed per day by 
current smokers, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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@ Figure 36: 
Prevalence of current smokers, age 15+, 
Canada, 1965-1990 
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in 1965 to 34% in 1984, the decline appears to have 
slowed or stalled in recent years. 


Among youth, there has also been a slowing of the 
decline in smoking rates witnessed earlier in the 
decade. For both men and women age 15 to 19 and 20 
to 24, there has been no significant change in the pro- 
portion of smokers since 1986 (Stephens 1991). 


The unchanging proportion of Canadians who 
smoke seems to contradict the fact that tobacco sales 
continue to decrease (Stephens 1991). The explana- 
tion may be that those who are smoking are smoking 
less. For example, the 1985 General Social Survey 
(Statistics Canada 1987b) found that 81% of smokers 
consumed 11 or more cigarettes daily. This figure 
dropped to 72% in 1989 — a decrease of almost ten 
percentage points in the past four years. 


Patterns of Smoking 
Ea 


The rate of current smoking is relatively consistent 
across the provinces. The highest rates are found in 
Newfoundland (36%), Prince Edward Island (85%) 
and Quebec (35%). The proportion of current smokers 
is 30% in Saskatchewan, 29% in Manitoba and 28% in 
British Columbia (Table 23). 


Among current smokers, heavy smoking appears 
to be most common in Quebec, Newfoundland and 
British Columbia (Table 24). Thirteen percent of the 
current smokers in Quebec and Newfoundland report 
the consumption of 26 or more cigarettes per day. By 


Mi Figure 37: 
Current smokers, by age, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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contrast, only 3% of the smokers in Saskatchewan 
and 5% of the smokers in Alberta report this level of 
tobacco consumption. 


The data suggest that men (33%) are only slightly 
more likely than women (31%) to be current smokers 
(Table 23). However, a higher percentage of men 
(30%) than women (22%) are former smokers. Women 
(48%) are more likely than men (37%) to report never 
having smoked a cigarette. Among current smokers, 
men are more likely than women to smoke heavily. 
Thirteen percent of male smokers consume 26 or more 
cigarettes per day, compared to only 6% of female 
smokers (Table 24). 


Current smokers are most likely to be found 
among young and middle-aged adults (Figure 37). 
Only teens (23%) and seniors (19%) have a smoking 
prevalence rate that is below the national rate 
(Table 25). The prevalence of former smokers 
increases steadily with age — from 12% in the 
youngest age group to 35% in the oldest age group. 


Heavy smoking is most prevalent among 
Canadians between 35 and 54 years of age. Seventeen 
percent of current smokers 45 to 54 years of age and 
13% between 35 and 44 report consuming 26 or more 
cigarettes per day. All other groups fall below the 
national rate (Table 26). 


The data suggest that there is a negative relation- 
ship between smoking and education (Figure 38 and 
Table 27). Approximately 36% of Canadians with less 
than a high-school education and 36% of those who 
have completed high school are current smokers, 
compared to 30% of those with some post-secondary 


@ Figure 38: 
Current smokers, by education, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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school education and non-university degree and 20% 
of those with a university degree. Among current 
smokers, the relationship between education and 
level of tobacco use is less clear (Table 28). Seventy- 
seven percent of those who have completed high 
school consume 11 or more cigarettes per day, com- 
pared to 74% with less than high school, 66% with 
some post-secondary school education and non- 
university degree and 59% with a university degree. 
This suggests that highly educated smokers smoke 
less than those with lower levels of educational 
attainment. However, the data also reveal that 
heavy smoking — i.e., the consumption of 26 or more 
cigarettes per day — is most likely to occur among 
those with a university degree (Table 28). 


As with education, there appears to be a negative 
relationship between income and smoking. The data 
suggest that people with low household incomes are 
more likely to smoke than those with high household 
incomes (Table 29). For example, 38% of those in 
households making between $10,000 and $29,999 
per year are current smokers, compared to 25% of 
those in households earning $60,000 a year or more. 
Among current smokers, there appears to be little 
relationship between income and level of tobacco 
consumption (Table 30). 


The prevalence of tobacco use also varies by occu- 
pation (Table 31). Smoking is most prevalent among 
Canadians who are looking for work (42%), followed 
by blue-collar workers (41%), white-collar workers 
other than managers/professionals (37%), home- 
makers (30%), managers/professionals (29%), those 
who are retired (24%) and students (23%). It is inter- 
esting to note that female managers/professionals 
(31%) are more likely to smoke than male 
managers/professionals (27%). 


Current smokers in blue-collar occupations have 
the highest level of tobacco use (Table 32). Eighty per- 
cent of this group consume 11 or more cigarettes per 
day, followed by 77% of white-collar workers other 


than managers/professionals and 74% of those who are 


looking for work. Student smokers have the lowest 
level of use — only 48% of this group consume 11 or 
more cigarettes per day. 


Smoking status also varies by language group 
(Table 33). Francophones (35%) are slightly more 
likely to smoke than Anglophones (31%) and those 
who speak another language (27%). The data suggest 


that heavy tobacco use is most common among cur- 
rent smokers whose main language is other than 
French or English (Table 34). Approximately 14% of 
this group smoke 26 or more cigarettes per day, com- 
pared to 13% of French-speaking and 8% of English- 
speaking smokers. 


Quit Rate 
Bae 


The quit rate for smoking refers to the percentage 

of former smokers among those who have ever used 
tobacco. The data indicate that almost half (45%) of 
Canadians who reported smoking at some time in 
their lives had quit by 1989 (Table 35). The preva- 
lence of quitting tends to increase with age. The 
lowest quit rate (29%) is found among 20 to 24 year 
olds, the highest (65%) among those who are 65 years 
of age and older. In general, the quit rate is higher 
among men (48%) than women (42%). This is espe- 
cially true in the older age categories. For example, 
there is a difference of only two percentage points in 
the quit rate for men and women between 15 and 19 
years of age. However, this gap rises to 16 percentage 
points among those 65 years of age and older 

(Table 35). The fact that men have a higher quit rate 
than women is consistent with previous research 
that suggests that female smokers are often less 
successful than male smokers in giving up the habit 
(Tagliacozzo and Vaughn 1980). 


Smoking and Drinking 
Eee 


Canadians who are or have been cigarette smokers 
are more likely to be current drinkers than those who 
have never smoked (Figure 39). Eighty-three percent 


@ Figure 39: 
Percentage of current drinkers, 
by smoking status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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of both current and former smokers reported alcohol 
consumption in the year preceding the survey, com- 
pared to 70% of lifetime non-smokers. The differences 
between smoking groups are considerably larger 
among women than men (Table 36). For example, 
79% of female current smokers reported drinking in 
the year preceding the survey, compared to 63% of 
female lifetime non-smokers — a difference of 16 per- 
centage points. By contrast, 86% of male current 
smokers are current drinkers, compared to 80% of 
male lifetime non-smokers — a difference of only six 
percentage points. 


The data also suggest that there is a positive rela- 
tionship between level of alcohol consumption and 
smoking status (Figure 40). Current smokers have 
the highest level of weekly consumption (5.2 drinks 
per week), followed by former smokers (3.9 drinks) 
and lifetime non-smokers (2.4 drinks). Furthermore, 
11% of current smokers reported consuming 14 or 
more drinks in the week preceding the survey, com- 
pared to 8% of former smokers and 4% of lifetime non- 
smokers (Table 36). 


Canadians who smoke are more likely to engage 
in heavy drinking activity than those who do not 
(Figure 41). Eighteen percent of current smokers 
reported consuming five or more drinks on at least 
15 occasions in the year preceding the survey, com- 
pared to 9% of former smokers and 7% of lifetime 
non-smokers. On the other hand, 59% of lifetime non- 
smokers reported that they had never consumed five 
or more drinks on a single occasion in the year pre- 
ceding the survey, compared to 51% of former 
smokers and 36% of current smokers (Table 37). 


B Figure 40: 
Average number of drinks consumed per week, 
by smoking status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Consistent with the above findings, a good deal of 
previous research has also established that there is a 
positive relationship between drinking alcohol and 
smoking cigarettes (see review in Mintz et al. 1985). 
Studies of both student and adult populations have 
consistently shown that people who drink alcohol are 
more likely to smoke than those who do not. Smoking 
rates are particularly high among problem drinkers, 
with rates among alcoholics ranging from 92% to 100% 
(Maletzky and Klotter 1974). A number of studies 
have also shown that when alcohol is present there is 
a significant increase in the number of cigarettes 
smoked (Mello et al. 1980). It is tempting to conclude a 
direct causal relationship — that alcohol consumption 
induces a physical or psychological state that increases 
an individual’s desire to smoke. It is also possible that 
cigarette smoking is an integral part of a drinking cul- 
ture and that people become socialized into using both 
substances at the same time. Unfortunately, there is 
little empirical evidence to help explain the relation- 
ship between smoking and drinking. 


Discussion 
EE 


Previous research indicates that Canadians have one 
of the highest tobacco consumption rates in the world 
(United States Department of Health and Human 
Services 1988). The results of the 1989 National 
Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey suggest that approx- 
imately 6.5 million adult Canadians currently smoke 
cigarettes on a regular basis. With these figures in 
mind, it is not surprising that the Canadian tobacco 
industry has sales in excess of $3 billion per year 
(Millar 1983). 


Figure 41: 
Percentage of current drinkers who consumed 
five or more drinks on 15 or more occasions 
in the year preceding the survey, by smoking 
status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Consistent with previous Canadian research 
(Health and Welfare Canada 1981; Health and 
Welfare Canada 1988), the results presented above 
suggest that smoking is relatively uncommon among 
older people. One possible explanation for the age dif- 
ference in smoking patterns is that many people quit 
smoking as they grow older because of concerns about 
their health (McKim and Mishara 1987). Indeed, 
results from the National Alcohol and Other Drugs 
Survey indicate that older Canadians are much more 
likely than younger people to report being former 
smokers (Table 25). 


A second explanation is that the negative effects 
of smoking on health are so strong that significant 
numbers of smokers die before they reach old age. 
Smokers are much more likely than non-smokers to 
suffer from lung cancer, heart disease, cancer of the 
mouth, bronchitis, emphysema, blockage of blood ves- 
sels and stomach ulcers. Pollin (1977) estimates that 
one out of every six Americans dies prematurely 
from tobacco use. He argues that the elimination of 
smoking would save approximately 300,000 lives in 
the United States per year, including a 33% reduction 
in the number of deaths by heart disease and a 90% 
reduction in deaths from lung cancer. Such a reduc- 
tion would have its greatest impact on the elderly, as 
most deaths in later life are caused by heart disease 
and cancer. 


It is frequently reported that women are less 
likely than men to smoke and that female smokers 
consume fewer cigarettes per day than their male 
counterparts (United States Department of Health 
and Human Services 1988; Blair et al. 1980; Pope 
1982; Tamir et al. 1982). However, it is interesting to 
note that, over the past 25 years, the smoking rate 
has declined much more rapidly among men than 
women. For example, the male smoking rate dropped 
from 56% in 1965 to 33% in 1989 — a difference of 
23 percentage points. By contrast, the female smoking 
rate fell from 33% to 31% — a difference of only two 
percentage points. The result of this differential trend 
is that the overall percentage of smokers among men 
and women is almost equal. Whereas the gender dif- 
ference was 23 percentage points in 1965, it is only 
two.percentage points in 1989. 


Recent research indicates that, among young 
people, the rate of female smoking may actually be 
surpassing the rate of male smoking (Health and 


Welfare Canada 1988; Health and Welfare Canada 
1981; Choay and Morla 1981). Indeed, the present 
survey found that smoking is slightly more common 
among women than men in the two youngest age 
groups (Table 25). However, among current smokers, 
men still consume more cigarettes per day than their 
female counterparts (Table 26). 


Consistent with the findings of the present 
survey, previous research has found that lower socio- 
economic status and/or downward social mobility is 
associated with a higher proportion of smokers 
(Health and Welfare Canada 1988; Health and 
Welfare Canada 1981; Dobson et al. 1985; Wynder et 
al. 1981; Green 1979; Borland and Rudolph 1975). 
However, there is evidence to suggest that the rela- 
tionship between socio-economic status and smoking 
is less reliably found for women and may be fre- 
quently reversed (Gomberg 1986; Gottlieb and Green 
1984). Furthermore, when extremely low socio- 
economic groups are included in the analysis, the 
relationship between socio-economic status and 
smoking can take the form of an inverted U (Syme 
and Berkman 1982). This latter finding may stem 
from the relative expense of smoking for individuals 
with extremely low incomes. 


In conclusion, although the proportion of smokers 
changed little from 1985 to 1989, health promotion 
professionals should be encouraged by the evidence 
that suggests that the amount of tobacco consumed 
daily has declined during this period. Nevertheless, it 
is too soon to say whether new advertising restric- 
tions and anti-smoking campaigns have had an 
impact on smoking patterns. The fact that one-third 
of Canadians still smoke is clear evidence that the 
struggle for a “Smoke-Free Generation” has not yet 
been won. 
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Part Three: 
Other Drugs 


Definitions 
Bee 


The National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey ques- 
tioned Canadians about their use of various licit and 
illicit drugs. In this analysis, the licit drugs discussed 
_ include sleeping pills, tranquillizers, diet pills, anti- 
depressants and prescription opiates, such as codeine, 
demerol and morphine. The illicit drugs include mari- 
juana, cocaine, LSD, speed and heroin. Although 
_ there are many other categories of drugs, those 
included were most likely to have been used by the 
survey's target population, people 15 years of age and 
older. Also, they are the drugs that have been looked 
at in other studies of Canadian adults, thus permit- 
ting some comparisons. 


Because the use of these drugs is usually less 
common than the use of alcohol, percentages are 
always given to one decimal place. Typically, the per- 
centage of Canadians using any drug is small: less 
than 10%. This implies that differences in percent- 
ages should be interpreted with care. Furthermore, 

_ low percentages caused the suppression of a great 
deal of the information dealing with both licit and 
illicit drugs. As a result, this report does not contain 
as detailed a description of patterns of drug use as 
was provided for alcohol and tobacco use. 


Illicit Drug Use 
mee 


Definitions and General Findings 


Respondents to the survey were asked whether they 
had ever used marijuana or hashish, cocaine or crack, 
LSD, speed and heroin. Those admitting use were 
asked whether they had used the drug in the year 
preceding the survey (Q59 in Appendix B). Those 
admitting use in the year prior to the survey are 
considered current users. 


On the basis of these responses, cannabis 
emerged as the most commonly used illicit substance 
in Canada (Figure 42). Over 4.5 million Canadians 
(approximately 23% of the total population) have used 
marijuana or hashish at some time in their lives. 
Over one million Canadians (6.5%) are current users. 


The data indicate that cocaine or crack has 
been used by over 710,000 adult Canadians (3.5%). 
Approximately 280,000 Canadians (1.4%) reported 
using cocaine or crack in the year preceding the 
survey. 


Although 4.1% of adult Canadians (or approxi- 
mately 800,000 individuals) have used LSD, speed 
or heroin at some time in their lives, less than 1% 
(approximately 80,000 individuals) reported using it 
in the year preceding the survey (Figure 42 and Table 
38). The low rates of current usage reported for LSD, 
speed and heroin preclude more detailed analysis of 
patterns of use. 


In light of the small sample reporting illicit drug 
use, high sampling variability and the known limita- 
tions of this study — which excludes the homeless 
and institutionalized populations — all estimates pro- 
vided in this section should be interpreted with cau- 
tion. Furthermore, because of their illegality, 
underreporting of illicit drug use may be more of a 
problem than underreporting of either alcohol or licit 
drug use. 


Cannabis 


Twenty-three percent of adult Canadians report that 
they have used cannabis (marijuana or hashish) at 
some time in their lives. As with all illicit drugs, the 
rate of use of cannabis is higher among men than 


@ Figure 42: 
Percentage of population reporting use 
of selected illicit drugs, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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women (Figure 43). Approximately 29% of men report 
ever using marijuana or hashish, compared to 17.7% 
of women. Similarly, 8.9% of men reported using 
cannabis in the year preceding the survey, compared 
to 4.1% of women (Table 38). 


The data also reveal that use of marijuana is 
more prevalent among younger than older Canadians 
(Figure 44 and Table 38). The highest rate of lifetime 
use was reported by Canadians age 20 to 24 (43.1%) 
and age 25 to 34 (43.0%), followed by people age 35 
to 44 (25.8%) and 15 to 19 (23.2%). By contrast, 
only 2.4% of Canadians age 55 to 64 and 1.2% of 
Canadians 65 and over report ever using this sub- 
stance. Among men, the highest rate of use (51.7%) 


@ Figure 43: 
Percentage of population who have “ever” used 
selected illicit drugs, by sex, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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is found among those age 25 to 34, whereas the 
highest rate among women is reported by those age 
20 to 24 (36.7%). 


The highest rate of current cannabis usage is 
among Canadians age 20 to 24 (18.4%), followed by 
those age 15 to 19 (12.3%) and those age 25 to 34 
(10.5%). The proportion of the population 45 and over 
reporting use during the year preceding the survey is 
negligible (Table 38). 


In terms of region, marijuana use is most preva- 
lent in British Columbia, where 9.6% of the popula- 
tion used the substance in the 12 months prior to the 
survey. The rate of marijuana use is also relatively 
high in Nova Scotia (7.4%). Quebec and Alberta have 
rates of use that correspond to the national rate 
(6.5%), whereas all other provinces fall below the 
national rate (Figure 45 and Table 39). The lowest 
rates of current use are found in Newfoundland 
(4.5%), Prince Edward Island (4.7%), Saskatchewan 
(4.7%) and Manitoba (4.8%). 


Students (14.1%) and those looking for employ- 
ment (12.4%) have higher rates of current cannabis 
use than those who are currently employed. Among 
those who are employed, blue-collar workers have a 


MB Figure 45: 
Percentage of population who reported using 
marijuana or hashish in the year preceding the 
survey, by province, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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higher rate of use (8.7%) than those holding manage- 
rial/professional positions (5.7%) or other white-collar 
workers (7.7%) (Figure 46). 


In terms of marital status, single (never married) 
people are the most likely to report current use of 
marijuana or hashish (15.4%). Marijuana use is also 
comparatively high among those who are separated 


@ Figure 46: 
Percentage of population who reported using 
cannabis or cocaine/crack in the year preceding 
the survey, by employment status, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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Figure 47: 
Frequency of cannabis use in the year preceding 
the survey, by sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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(9.1%) or divorced (7.6%). This pattern holds for both 
men and women (Table 40). 


Almost one-half of all current users (48.6%) report 
that they use marijuana or hashish less than once per 
month. An additional 24.8% use marijuana between 
one and three times a month, and 22.4% consume the 
drug once a week or more often (Table 41). 


Regardless of age, men are more frequent current 
users of marijuana than women (Figure 47 and Table 
41). About one-quarter (25.6%) of male users report 
that they use marijuana one or more times per week, 
compared to 15.8% of female users. Sixty percent 
(60.0%) of female marijuana users report that they 
use it less than once per month, compared to 43.2% 
of male users. 


Cocaine or Crack 


Over 710,000 Canadians (3.5%) have used cocaine at 
some time in their lives. In addition, 280,000 adult 
Canadians (1.4%) are current users of cocaine — that 
is, they report having used this substance during the 
year preceding the survey (Table 39). 


As with other illicit drugs, the rate of use of 
cocaine is consistently higher among men than 
women (Figure 43). One out of every 20 men (4.5%) 
report using cocaine at some time in their lives, 
compared to 2.7% of women. Likewise, 2.0% of men 
reported using cocaine in the year preceding the 
survey, compared to 0.8% of women (Table 39). 


As with cannabis, the use of cocaine is concen- 
trated in the younger age categories (Figure 48). The 
highest rate of use is reported by Canadians age 25 to 


@ Figure 48: 
Percentage of population who have “ever” used 
cocaine or crack, by age, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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34 (8.6%) and those age 20 to 24 (7.0%). Among men, 
the highest rate of use is reported by those age 25 to 
34 (Table 38). Approximately one out of every ten men 
(10.6%) in this age group have used cocaine or crack 
at some point in their lives. Among women, the 
highest rate of use is also reported by those age 25 to 
34. An estimated one out of every 15 women (6.7%) in 
this age group have used cocaine or crack during their 
lifetimes. 


The highest rates of current cocaine use (3.3%) 
are reported by Canadians age 25 to 34. Approxi- 
mately one out of every 20 men (4.9%) and one out of 
every 50 women (1.8%) in this age group used cocaine 
during the year prior to the survey. 


The highest rates of lifetime use of cocaine or 
crack are reported in British Columbia, Quebec and 
Alberta (Table 39). In British Columbia, an estimated 
7.2% of residents have tried cocaine, and 2.1% are 
current users. One out of every 25 Quebec residents 
(4.1%) report some personal use of cocaine or crack, 
and one out of 50 (2.0%) reported using this drug in 
the year preceding the survey. In Alberta, 

37 adults per 1,000 (3.7%) report having used cocaine, 
and 11 out of 1,000 (1.1%) did so during the year pre- 
ceding the survey. 


With respect to marital status, the highest 
rates of use of cocaine are reported by single (never 
married) individuals (7.4%), followed by Canadians 
who are divorced (6.1%) or separated (5.5%). 
Approximately 4.7% of single men and 2.2% of single 
women reported using cocaine or crack in the year 
preceding the survey. The proportions of current 
users from other marital status groups are too low 
to permit reliable estimates (Table 40). 


In terms of employment status, white-collar 
workers other than managers/professionals (2.1%), 
blue-collar workers (1.8%) and students (1.8%) are 
more likely than other groups to be current users of 
cocaine (Figure 46). 


Cocaine use is apparently much less prevalent in 
Canada than in the United States. In 1988, 12% of 18 
to 25 year old Americans reported that they had used 
cocaine in the year prior to being surveyed (United 
States Department of Health and Human Services 
1989). In Canada, the rate of cocaine use within this 
age group is approximately 3%. 


General Trends 


A number of trends are evident from inspection of the 
data in this study and, to a lesser degree, through 
comparisons with other Health and Welfare Canada 
surveys. 


To begin with, it is apparent that for each cate- 
gory of illicit drug use the proportion of former users 
is far greater than the proportion of current users. 
For example, although 23.2% of adult Canadians have 
some experience with cannabis, only 6.5% are current 
users. Similarly, although 3.5% of the population 
have used cocaine, only 1.4% are current users. This 
trend towards cessation of drug experimentation is 
clearly most pronounced among older users, those 25 
to 44 years of age. The extent to which this reflects a 
repudiation of drug-related lifestyles, as opposed to 
changing patterns of drug experimentation, must be 
confirmed by further research. 


The results of the National Alcohol and Other 
Drugs Survey concerning marijuana and hashish can 
best be compared to the results of a national survey 
conducted by the Gallup organization for Health and 
Welfare Canada in 1980 (Canadian Gallup Poll Ltd. 
1980) and the 1985 Health Promotion Survey (Health 
and Welfare Canada 1988). The 1980 survey focused 
only upon adults 18 years of age and over. As a result, 
the comparisons discussed in this report are 
restricted to this age group. 


Current use of marijuana among adult 
Canadians, 18 years of age and over, declined 
markedly from 1980 to 1985 (Table 42). From 1985 to 
1989, use seems to have essentially stabilized, as a 
1% difference could easily be attributable to any 
number of design, methodological or related factors. 
The finding that marijuana use declined over the first 
half of the decade and then stabilized has also been 
reported by U.S. researchers (Isikoff 1989; Johnston 
et al. 1989; Bachman et al. 1988). 


Consistent with survey data, crime statistics also 
suggest that there has been a decline in the use of 
marijuana over the past decade. Between 1980 and 
1987, the number of cannabis offences in Canada 
declined 34%, from 65,000 to 43,000. However, 
offences involving cannabis still made up 70% of all 
drug offences in 1987, down from 87% in 1980 and 
90% in 1976 (Johnson 1988). 
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Survey research conducted in the United States 
suggests that use of cocaine has increased dramati- 
cally since the 1970s. For example, the proportion of 
American young adults (18 to 24) reporting current 
cocaine use increased from 6% in 1976 to 22% in 1983 
(Smart 1986). 


The only previous survey to address cocaine use 
in the general Canadian population was the 1985 
Health Promotion Survey. At that time, 0.9% of adult 
Canadians reported using cocaine during the year 
preceding the survey, compared to 1.4% in the present 
study. It would be premature, however, to conclude 
that cocaine use has increased during this period. 
High sampling variability and subtle variations in 
methodology, response rate and question wording 
could conceivably account for differences of this mag- 
nitude. Nevertheless, survey research conducted in 
Ontario also suggests that cocaine use in this country 
may be on the increase. The rate of lifetime cocaine 
use among Ontario adults apparently doubled 
between 1984 and 1987 — from 3% to 6% of the 
population (Adlaf and Smart 1991). 


The conclusion that cocaine use is on the increase 
in Canada is also supported by both treatment admis- 
sions and crime statistics. For example, between 1983 
and 1988, the number of clients seeking treatment at 
the Addiction Research Foundation and citing cocaine 
as their primary problem increased fivefold — from 
4.4% to 21.3% (Adlaf and Smart 1989). Furthermore, 
the incidence of cocaine offences known to police rose 
almost 400% between 1980 and 1987, from 1,700 to 
8,200. This includes a 22% increase in 1987 alone. As 
a result of this increase, cocaine offences made up 
13% of all drug offences in 1987, compared to 2% in 
1980 (Johnson 1988). It is important to note, however, 
that arrests may or may not be associated with the 
actual extent of cocaine use. Clearly, enforcement pri- 
orities and level of funding are important factors that 
can change arrest rates. Thus, although the increase 
in cocaine use is not nearly as great in Canada as it is 
in the United States, the situation deserves moni- 
toring — especially because many of the fads in drug 
use witnessed in this country originate south of the 
border (Smart 1986). 


Discussion 


Results of the 1989 National Alcohol and Other Drugs 
Survey indicate that over one million Canadians cur- 


rently use marijuana, and that an additional quarter 
million currently use cocaine or crack. Thus, although 
a significant proportion of the population uses illicit 
substances, the findings seem to contradict the notion 
held by many people that Canada is being swept by a 
“drug epidemic.” 


It is possible that this contradiction exists 
because the present survey underestimates the true 
extent of illicit drug use in Canada. Because these 
substances are illegal, Canadians may underreport 
their use because they distrust researchers and fear 
prosecution (Bachman and O’Malley 1981; Smart and 
Jarvis 1981). It is also possible that the survey did not 
reach certain hard-core users. For example, there is 
evidence that the use of certain drugs is particularly 
high among street people and the homeless — popula- 
tions that would not be reached through telephone 
survey techniques. 


Other sources of information may also tend 
to exaggerate the extent of the drug problem. For 
example, although measures such as availability, 
seizures and drug-related arrests may be associated 
with use, they are not direct measures of it. For 
example, police funding and enforcement priorities 
can influence rates of arrests, seizures and convic- 
tions regardless of the true extent of use (Adlaf and 
Smart 1989). 


There is evidence to suggest that public intoler- 
ance regarding illegal drug use has increased signifi- 
cantly over the past decade. As a result, despite 
decreasing or stable levels of drug use, many people 
believe that rates are still very high. Extensive media 
coverage of the drug problem may be an important 
determinant of current public perceptions. For 
example, recent analysis has revealed a dispropor- 
tionate increase in cocaine news stories relative to 
actual cocaine use (Erickson et al. 1987). In addition, 
part of the public perception of a drug problem may 
stem from exposure to the media in the United States, 
where the drug problem in large urban areas is 
greater than that which exists in Canadian cities 
(Adlaf and Smart 1989). 


It is also important to note that survey estimates 
are only indications of societal use. In other words, 
rates of illicit drug use are averaged among large 
and varying geographic areas and social classes. This 
means that certain communities or neighbourhoods 
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may be experiencing severe drug problems that are 
not covered by aggregate survey results. However, 

as Adlaf and Smart (1989) note, the existence of 
community-level problems does not invalidate survey 
estimates. Nor, on the other hand, do survey esti- 
mates invalidate the existence of community-level 
problems. The estimates provided above demonstrate 
only that “localized problems are not typical nor 
endemic to the population at large” (Adlaf and Smart 
1989:51). 


Although there may be some underestimation 
regarding the extent of illicit drug use in Canada, 
the results of the National Alcohol and Other Drugs 
Survey should not impair intergroup comparisons. 
Consistent with previous research, the results indi- 
cate that the use of marijuana and cocaine is much 
more prevalent among younger than older individuals 
(Kliany 1989b; United States Department of Health 
and Human Services 1989; Adlaf and Smart 1989; 
Johnston et al. 1989; Health and Welfare Canada 
1988; Adrian et al. 1988b; McKim and Mishara 1987; 
Smart 1986). Rates of current use are generally low in 
early adolescence (ages 12 and 13), rise steeply into 
the late teenage years, remain high during the early 
20s and drop off in the late 20s and early 30s. Over 
the age of 50, illicit drug use is extremely rare 
(Kandel and Logan 1984; Kandel 1980). 


Many experts believe that one of the main reasons 
for this pattern is that there is a direct relationship 
between age and the acquisition of adult roles and 
responsibilities (Kandel 1980:249-250). In support of 
this hypothesis, Brown et al. (1974) found that the 
cessation of marijuana use among college students is 
not due to changes in attitudes towards illicit drugs 
but to the constraints imposed by job situations, 
family responsibilities and changes in friendship pat- 
terns after graduation. Indeed, the results of this and 
other Canadian and U.S. research indicate that the 
employed have significantly lower rates of drug use 
than do students and unemployed persons of the 
same age. Married individuals are also less likely to 
use illicit drugs than are single, separated or divorced 
persons. 


There is considerable evidence to support the 
finding that men are more likely to use illicit drugs 
than women (Eliany 1989b; United States Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services 1989; Adlaf and 
Smart 1989; Johnston et al. 1989; Health and Welfare 


Canada 1988; Adrian et al. 1988b; Smart 1986; Colten 
and Marsh 1984; Ferrence and Whitehead 1980). As 
with alcohol use, the primary explanation for the dif- 
ference between male and female rates of illicit drug 
use is based on a sex role perspective. In general, 
experts suggest that gender socialization orients 
women and men towards different patterns of drug 
use. Although the heavy use of alcohol and/or illicit 
drugs is disapproved whether it occurs among women 
or men, it is widely held that such behaviour is less 
acceptable among women (Gomberg 1986). A number 
of studies have indeed found that the social reaction 
towards women who have indulged in non-medical 
drug use is more extreme and negative than that 
accorded to similar behaviour in men (Fillmore 1984b; 
Colten and Marsh 1984; Marsh et al. 1982). Drug- | 
using women are perceived as being impaired in their 
traditional feminine roles as nurturer and care-giver 
in the home and as moral standard bearer for society 
(Erickson and Murray 1989:138). 


Women, it is argued, are taught that although it 
is acceptable to use drugs for medicinal, therapeutic 
purposes, it is inappropriate to use substances for 
pleasure or in order to get “high.” As a result, women 
gravitate towards the moderate use of legal, socially 
acceptable substances and the use of prescription 
drugs (Cooperstock and Parnell 1982). Indeed, the 
results of the present survey indicate that the use of 
licit drugs is in fact more common among women than 
men (see next section). This trend has led some to 
suggest that the decriminalization of illicit drugs 
could lead to a disproportionate increase in use 
among women (Ferrence and Whitehead 1980). 


In conclusion, although the use and abuse of illicit 
drugs cannot be ignored, the issue must be put into 
perspective. According to the results of the National 
Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, approximately 12% 
of current drinkers (1.9 million people) have experi- 
enced an alcohol-related problem (see Chapter Six). 
By contrast, cocaine is used by less than 2% of the 
population (280,000), of which only 3% to 20% (8,400 
to 56,000) are likely to be at risk of significant prob- 
lems (Clayton 1985; Smith 1986). As Adlaf and Smart 
(1989:53) note, “if public concern and social policy 
are to be based on the harm caused to the greatest 
number of individuals, then clearly, alcohol far out- 
ranks the problems caused by illegal drugs.” 
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Licit Drug Use 
Hee 


Definitions and General Findings 


The National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey ques- 
tioned respondents about a broad array of prescrip- 
tion and over-the-counter drugs. Of the five classes of 
licit drugs studied in this report, prescription opiates 
(including codeine, demerol and morphine) are the 
most widely used, followed by sleeping pills, tranquil- 
lizers, anti-depressants and diet pills or other stimu- 
lants (Figure 49). 


One out of every 20 adult Canadians (5.0%) 
reported using a prescription opiate in the 30 days 
prior to the survey, whereas 3.6% used sleeping pills 
and 3.1% used tranquillizers. Two percent of the pop- 
ulation reported using anti-depressants, whereas 
0.9% reported that they had used diet pills or stimu- 
lants (Table 43). 


Because of the relatively small population of users 
of anti-depressants and diet pills or other stimulants, 
descriptions of the user populations throughout the 
remainder of this chapter have been restricted to the 
other three classes of medication: opiates and nar- 
cotics, sleeping pills and tranquillizers. 


Figure 49: 
Percentage of population who used selected licit 
drugs in the month preceding the survey, by sex, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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The results of the survey suggest that over one mil- 
lion Canadians (5.0%) used a prescription opiate 
(codeine, demerol or morphine) in the 30 days pre- 
ceding the survey. This finding is consistent with 
other data, compiled in 1980, which found codeine to 
be the most widely used licit narcotic in the country. 
In fact, evidence suggests that Canada’s per capita 
consumption of this substance (394 kg per million) 
is fourth highest in the world (Adrian et al. 1988b). 
With this in mind, the relatively high rate of con- 
sumption reported in the present survey is not sur- 
prising. 


Regardless of age, a higher proportion of women 
than men use prescription opiates or narcotics 
(Figure 49 and Table 43). Overall, 5.7% of Canadian 
women and 4.3% of men reported taking codeine, 
morphine or demerol in the 30 days prior to the 
survey. 


Unlike tranquillizers and sleeping pills, the use of 
prescription opiates is slightly more prevalent among 
younger people. For example, 6.2% of those between 
20 and 24 years of age reported using this type of 
drug in the month preceding the survey, compared 
to 4.0% of those 65 years of age and over (Table 48). 


The highest rates of use are found in Alberta 
(7.6%), British Columbia (6.7%), Ontario (6.3%) and 
Manitoba (5.9%). The lowest rate of use is found in 
Quebec, where only 1.7% of residents reported using 
codeine, demerol or morphine in the month preceding 
the survey (Table 44). Consistent with regional find- 
ings, the use of these drugs is much more prevalent 
among Anglophones (6.2%) than Francophones (2.2%) 
(Table 45). 


With few exceptions, the use of opiates and nar- 
cotics increases with increasing household income 
(Table 46) and education (Table 47). Whether these 
rates reflect a higher level of use among these groups 
or merely differences in awareness of the constituents 
of prescription medications cannot be determined in 
this study. 


Sleeping Pills 


The data indicate that approximately 730,000 adult 
Canadians (3.6% of the total population) used 
sleeping pills during the 30 days prior to the survey 
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(Figure 49). As with all other licit substances, the rate 
of use is higher among women (4.6%) than men (2.5%) 
(Figure 49). This gender difference exists in all age 
categories (Table 48). 


Sleeping pill use is much more common among 
older than younger Canadians (Figure 50). The 
highest percentage of users is found among those 
65 years of age and older. Approximately one out 
of every ten Canadians in this age category (11.1%) 
reported that they used sleeping pills in the 30 days 
preceding the survey, compared to 1.3% of individuals 
between 25 and 34 years of age. 


Quebec is the only province where the percentage 
of residents using sleeping pills (4.5%) is greater than 


MH Figure 50: 
Percentage of population who used sleeping 
pills in the month preceding the survey, by age, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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@ Figure 51: 
Percentage of population who used sleeping 
pills or tranquillizers in the month preceding the 
survey, by income, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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the national rate (3.6%). All other provinces are at or 
below the national rate (Table 44). Prince Edward 
Island (1.9%), Saskatchewan (1.9%), Newfoundland 
(2.1%) and Nova Scotia (2.3%) have the lowest per- 
centages of users. Consistent with regional variations, 
the rate of sleeping pill use is higher among 
Francophones (4.5%) than Anglophones (3.3%) and 
those who speak other languages in the home (3.3%) 
(Table 45). 


Sleeping pill usage varies inversely with both 
household income (Figure 51 and Table 46) and educa- 
tion (Table 47). Approximately one out of every 20 per- 
sons (5.1%) with less than a secondary school education 
reported using sleeping pills in the 30 days preceding 
the survey, compared to 2.0% of Canadians with a uni- 
versity degree. Of Canadians reporting a household 
income of less than $10,000, 8.9% reported sleeping 
pill usage. This declines to 2.0% among Canadians 
with a household income of $40,000 or more. 


Tranquillizers 


Approximately 630,000 adult Canadians (or 3.1% of 
the total population) used tranquillizers in the 30 
days prior to the survey (Figure 49). As with sleeping 
pills, the rate of tranquillizer use is significantly 
higher among women (4.3%) than men (1.8%) 

(Table 43). 


The data also indicate that there is a positive 
relationship between age and the prevalence of tran- 
quillizer use (Figure 52). For example, only 1.4% of 
those between 20 and 24 years of age used this drug 


@ Figure 52: 
Percentage of population who used 
tranquillizers in the month preceding the survey, 
by age, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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in the month prior to the survey, compared to 5.4% of 
those 65 and over. The highest rate of tranquillizer 
use (9.6%) is found among women between 55 and 64 
years of age (Table 43). 


The highest rates of tranquillizer use are found 
among the residents of Quebec (4.3%) and New 
Brunswick (3.9%) (Table 44). Consistent with regional 
findings, a higher percentage of Francophones (4.6%) 
than Anglophones (2.6%) reported tranquillizer use 
during the 30 days prior to the survey (Table 45). 


As with sleeping pills, there appears to be a nega- 
tive relationship between the prevalence of tranquil- 
lizer use and both income (Table 46) and education 
(Table 47). The highest rates of tranquillizer use are 
reported by Canadians with less than a secondary 
school education (4.2%) and by those with a household 
income of less than $10,000 per year (6.8%). 


Discussion 


The results of the 1989 National Alcohol and Other 
Drugs Survey indicate that age and sex are the 
strongest predictors of licit drug use. However, unlike 
the use of alcohol, tobacco and illicit drugs, the use of 
licit substances appears to be more common among 
women than men and among older than younger indi- 
viduals. Previous studies conducted in Canada, the 
United States, Europe and Australia tend to confirm 
this basic pattern (see reviews in Eliany 1989b; 
McKim and Mishara 1987; Gomberg 1986; Bell and 
Havlicek 1984; Cooperstock and Parnell 1982; 
Ferrence and Whitehead 1980). Thus, although atten- 
tion to drug use has tended to focus on illicit sub- 
stance abuse among young people, these findings 
suggest that the use of licit drugs by aging Canadians 
may be just as important a health issue. 


One possible explanation for the positive relation- 
ship between licit drug use and age is that the elderly 
tend to have more chronic illnesses and thus benefit 
from drug therapy. Indeed, the Canada Health 
Survey (Health and Welfare Canada 1981) found that 
although individuals 65 years of age and older repre- 
sent 9% of the population, they account for over 20% 

_ of those reporting health problems. Using U.S. data, 
Guttman (1978) found a positive correlation between 
the use of medicines and poor health. He also found 
that approximately 40% of the elderly population feel 
that they would not be able to carry on their daily 


activities without the use of prescription drugs. Other 
studies have suggested that, among those without 
health problems, age does not inevitably lead to the 
increased use of medications (McKim and Mishara 
1987; Skelton 1985). 


Clearly, health status helps to explain the dispro- 
portionate use of licit drugs among older populations. 
However, other research suggests that it is not the 
only factor. A recent study in Newfoundland found 
that the best predictor of drug use was the presence 
and severity of health problems. However, closely 
following actual disease was a self-rating of general 
health (McKim et al. 1986). This suggests that 
thinking you are unhealthy is almost as important as 
actually being unhealthy. 


It is also possible that the increased use of licit 
drugs among women and the elderly is due, at least in 
part, to their greater exposure to physicians. In the 
Canada Health Survey (Health and Welfare Canada 
1981), persons 65 years of age and over were more 
than twice as likely as the general population to report 
visiting a doctor ten or more times a year. Research 
also shows that, regardless of the measures used, 
women use health care services at a much higher rate 
than men (McKim and Mishara 1987; Pope 1982; 
Schoenborn et al. 1981; Mechanic and Cleary 1980). 


There are some researchers who speculate that 
physicians tend to respond to all complaints with a 
drug prescription — whether the patient really needs 
it or not (Mandolini 1981; Hewes and Brewin 1979; 
Waldron 1977). Therefore, the relatively high rate of 
licit drug use among women and the elderly stems 
from their increased exposure to physicians and, con- 
sequently, drug prescriptions. Indeed, a report by the 
Royal College of Physicians of London (1984) identi- 
fied excessive prescribing as one of the major causes 
of drug problems among the elderly. This report also 
suggested that doctors often overprescribe because of 
pressure from patients and the pharmaceutical 
industry. Other researchers have also presented evi- 
dence that suggests that, in order to meet the inter- 
ests of both pharmaceutical manufacturers and the 
medical profession, western societies have become 
“overmedicated” (Neubeck 1991; Hewes and Brewin 
1979; Butler 1975). 


It is important to note that doctors cannot be held 
completely responsible for the increased use of licit 
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substances among women and older populations. A 
more detailed examination indicates that 25% to 40% 
of the medications used by these groups are not pre- 
scribed by physicians (May et al. 1982; Murray 1974). 
Thus, women and the elderly must be seen as at least 
partially responsible for their own elevated use of spe- 
cific medications. 


It is also widely believed that social and cultural 
influences are extremely important in determining 
sex differences in health care-related behaviours, 
including the use of licit medications (Whittington et 
al. 1981; Nathanson 1977). For example, some 
researchers argue that the nurturant role that women 
play prevents them from taking adequate care of 
themselves. As a result, they are more likely than 
men to suffer from mental disorders and mild phys- 
ical illnesses. These health problems require more 
attention from physicians and more drug treatment. 
However, these problems are not life threatening, and 
the mortality rate for women remains lower than that 
for men (Grove and Hughes 1979). 


Verbrugge’s (1982) report suggests that “personal 
characteristics” account for the fact that women use 
more legal drugs than men. The “personal character- 
istics” of women include having less active social 
roles, experiencing more disruptive events and mor- 
bidity, considering their health to be worse, feeling 
helpless about life and being unable to ignore symp- 
toms as easily as men. 


Cooperstock (1971) suggests that sex differences 
reported in the use of prescription drugs are a func- 
tion of both the sex role orientation of women in 
western society and the expectations physicians have 
regarding the nature of women’s medical complaints. 
She argues that doctors expect women to be more 
expressive than men and that they believe women’s 
expression of health-related difficulties likely repre- 
sents emotional as well as purely medical problems. 
Thus, “physicians expect that a higher proportion of 
female than male patients require mood-modifiers” 
(Cooperstock 1971:241). 


Currently, there is no decisive explanation for 
why women use more licit drugs than men. Is this 
pattern due to more physician visits by female 
patients, to physicians’ attitudes and stereotypes 
towards men and women or to women’s greater need 
or desire for medication? Further research is needed 
to clarify these issues. 
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Type of drinker and number of drinks consumed in the week preceding the survey, by province and sex, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Male 412 370 ‘3.0 13.9 831 432 360 10.4 10.4 5.1 
Female 509 378 *6.8 19.4 73.9 63.2 30.7 *4.9 — aS 
Alta. 992 1,826 5.9 12.2 81.9 43.1 42.0 8.7 6.2 Sh 7/ 
Male 460 911 *4.2 8.5 87.3 31.8 46.1 12.9 9.3 5.1 
Female 532 916 TS) 16.0 76.5 55.9 37.4 *4.0 *2.8 2.0 
B.C. 1,132 2,390 o.2 13.8 82.9 44.0 441 6.7 8.2 3.8 
Male $12 1,174 73.0 11.6 85.4 85.5 42.3 10.7 11.6 5,4 
Female 620 4215 3.5 16.0 80.6 527 39.9 wears *4.7 2.2 


High sampling variability 
'— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


@ Table 2: 

Frequency of alcohol consumption among current drinkers, by province and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 

Estimated 
Drinking frequency (%) Usual no. of 
Less no. of drinks 
than 1-3 Once 2-3 drinks in year 

Sample Pop.est. onceper times per times 4+ times per preceding 
Province/Sex size (N) (000s) month permonth week per week per week occasion survey 
Canada 8,760 15,752 25.9 24.6 18.6 19.7 10.7 2.78 Ee aY f 
Male 4,332 8,310 16.8 ely 20.3 25.6 15 3.27 333.4 
Female 4,428 7,441 36.1 27.8 16.7 13.0 5.8 2.24 120.4 
Nfld. 653 289 31.1 24.1 les 18.4 *4.8 3.65 219.5 
Male 351 164 17.2 22.7 25.6 27.6 *6.9 4.51 321.0 
Female 302 125 49.4 26.0 WENT 76:3 — 2.52 85.54 
PEL. 537 63 29.2 29.9 17.2 17.2 *6.3 3.51 233.8 
Male 295 34 16.7 27.1 20.9 25.1 10.3 4.31 359.3 
Female 242 29 44.2 33.2 12.8 7.9 — 2.56 84.26 
N.S. 873 491 32.4 26.6 20.0 (Se S/S) 3.30 192.2 
Male 428 261 20.1 26.4 25.6 19.7 *7.8 4.06 2015 
Female 445 231 46.3 26.9 13.8 *10.0 — 2.44 92.29 
N.B. 554 376 34.0 29.3 17.6 12.6 "5.3 3.52 216.2 
Male 304 208 21.6 27.6 24.0 18.2 noe 3) 4.44 331.9 
Female 250 1638 49.3 31.4 "0.7 [o.6 ae 2.39 73.44 
Que. ore 3,999 25.1 24.0 20.1 20.2 10.5 2.65 ZO00 
Male 666 2,140 16.7 19.7 2153 26.8 15.4 3.20 380.4 
Female 706 1,859 34.8 29.1 18.7 12.6 *4.9 2.03 107.5 
Ont. 1,549 5,812 25.6 23.3 17.8 20.0 12.8 2.62 233.0 
Male 750 3,053 16.9 21.1 19.0 24.7 17.6 3.01 Ser 
Female 799 2,799 35.2 25.8 16.5 14.7 £S 2.20 136.1 
Man. 752 658 30.6 28.9 19.3 14.5 6.2 3.28 187.6 
Male 355 346 22.2 27.9 Pilea 18.7 *9.1 3.90 267.4 
Female 397 312 39.9 30.0 W723 *9.9 *2.9 2.61 100.7 
Sask. 713 587 28.0 31.6 18.8 15.0 6.3 3.06 186.6 
Male 342 308 16.3 30.2 20.1 23.3 *10.1 3.58 284.0 
Female 371 279 40.8 33.2 17.4 *6.0 — 2.49 78.81 
Alta. 821 1,496 23.7 24.6 20.3 22.1 9.3 3.00 232.2 
Male 404 795 11.9 22.4 23:5 29.2 13.0 3.44 318.0 
Female 417 701 37.0 27.0 16.7 14.1 Bee 2.49 135.5 
B.C. 936 1,982 23.9 24.3 16.0 21.8 12.0 2.67 234.0 
Male 437 1,002 17.0 19.8 16.5 29.1 16.6 3.07 334.7 
Female 499 979 30.9 28.8 15.5 14.3 ree. Ea eaes 128.5 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 1: WHO USES ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUGS 


M Table 3: 
Number of times current drinkers consumed five or more drinks on a single occasion in the year 
preceding the survey, by province and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


No. of times had 5+ drinks (%) 


Sample Pop. est. 
Province/Sex size (N) (000s) 0 1-5 6-14 15+ 
Canada 8,760 15,752 49.3 28.1 9.9 11.5 
Male 4,332 8,310 36.6 30.7 13.5 18.0 
Female 4,428 744i 636 25.1 5.9 4.3 
653 289 37.2 S12 12.8 17.5 
351 164 18.2 33.7 18.3 28.1 
302 125 62.1 28.0 *5.5 — 
537  — lrrr——“*ERE 30.0 11.4 15.4 
295 34 O08 28.9 15.2 23.5 
242 29  BS6 31.4 *6.3 *5.8 
873 491 44.9 29.6 ie 13.4 
428 261 28.9 30.8 16.1 21.8 
445 231 62.9 28.3 *5.4 fe 8y 
554 376 ara 26.4 10.1 13.8 
304 oon oa 25.9 *14.3 22.3 
250 6 = = 82 27.1 "4.9 _ 
1,372 3,999 52.1 27.9 8.2 11.8 
666 2,140 B72 32.3 11.9 18.6 
706 1,859 69.3 22.9 *3.9 *3.9 
1,549 8812 81 27.3 10.0 10.4 
750 : S055 -— «895 29.9 12.8 16.2 
799 2 7sc 639 24.5 6.8 *3.9 
752 658 42.8 29.6 13.1 12.9 
355 346 32.3 29.8 16.1 20.1 
397 312 54.4 29.4 9.8 *5.1 
713 587 42.8 32.2 13.5 11.0 
342 xe 4 32.0 20.7 18.3 
71 250 = 32.3 *55 - 
821 1,496 43.7 30.5 1257 12.3 
404 795 32.9 CHIR: 16.8 18.4 
417 701 56.0 29.6 "orl *5.4 
936 . 1,982 604 26.5 8.0 it? 
437 4,002 38.6 29.9 11.3 170 | 
499 979 624 23.1 a 6.2 


* High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


M@ Table 4: 
Percentages of different types of drinkers, age 15+, Canada, 1978-1979, 1985 and 1989 
Type of drinker 1978-19798 1985> 1989° 
Lifetime abstainer 13 8 7 
Former drinker (used to drink, but did not 4 10 15 
have a drink in the 12 months preceding the survey) 
Current drinker (consumed alcohol in the 12 months 82 81 78 
preceding the survey) 
Occasional drinker 15 20 26 
(consumes alcohol less than once per month) 
Frequent drinker 67 61 52 
(consumes alcohol at least once per month) 
SOURCES: 


a Canada Health Survey (Health and Welfare Canada 1981) 
b Canada’s Health Promotion Survey (Health and Welfare Canada 1988) 
° —HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


HM Table 5: 
Type of drinker and number of drinks consumed in the week preceding the survey, by age and sex, age 
15+, Canada, 1989 


Abstainers (%) No. of drinks in 7 days prior to survey (%) Average 


Current 
Sample Pop. est. Lifetime Former drinkers 
Age/Sex size (N) (000s) abstainers drinkers (%) 0 
Total 15+ 11,634 20,285 6.6 157 77.7 46.8 
Male 5,291 9,920 3.7 12.5 83.8 38.0 
Female 6,343 10,365 9.4 18.8 71.8 56.7 
15-19 838 1,866 11.6 14.1 74.3 61.0 
Male 412 956 I22 11.8 76.0 56.4 
Female 426 910 11.0 16.6 72.4 66.2 
20-24 1,049 2,034 *3.8 8.3 87.9 45.0 
Male 489 1,027 £26 “4.3 93.1 30.5 
Female 560 1,007 [5.0 12.4 82.6 55.9 
25-34 3,059 4,670 Sh7/ 9.3 86.9 44.2 
Male 1,396 2,318 ANS 6.6 91.9 34.3 
Female 1,663 2,352 5.8 12.0 82.1 55.1 
35-44 2302 3,962 3.8 13.0 83.1 44.4 
Male 1,152 1,971 72 12.5 85.4 35.4 
Female 1,200 1,991 55 13.6 80.9 53.8 
45-54 Poa 2,701 6.8 16.7 76.5 41.1 
Male 673 1,349 “61 12.0 84.9 36.1 
Female 698 HpoDe 10.5 ARG 68.0 47.4 
55-64 1,207 2,334 6.4 21.4 72.1 49.6 
Male 529 Lise *3.0 ares 79.7 Bho 
Female 678 1,197 9.7 25.3 64.9 64.0 
65+ 1,758 Cts) 14.6 Stat 54.3 53.3 
Male 640 1,162 *6.4 27.6 65.9 43.5 
Female 1,118 Ugdor/ 20.6 33:7 45.7 (8h 7/ 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


=e 

38.2 
39.5 
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36.6 
36.4 
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41.2 
43.0 
39.3 
40.6 
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35.9 
41.6 
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37.8 
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14+ 


t5 
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AS T/ 
*5.4 


9.0 
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3.7 
5.3 
2.0 
2.4 
3.1 
eS 


4.3 
6.1 
a2 


3.7 
5:9 
1.8 


3.7 
5.2 
2.1 
4.3 
SE 
2.7 


3.8 
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1.7 
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5.0 
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CHAPTER 1: WHO USES ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUGS 


M@ Table 6: 
Frequency of alcohol consumption among current drinkers in the year preceding the survey, by age and 
sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Estimated 

Drinking frequency (%) Usual no. of 

Less no. of drinks 

than 1-3 2-3 44+ drinks in year 

Sample Pop.est. onceper times per Once times times per preceding 

Age/Sex size (N) (000s) month month per week per week per week occasion survey 
Total 15+ 8,760 15,752 25.9 24.6 18.6 19.7 10.7 2.78 232.7 
Male 4,332 8,310 16.8 Bty 20.3 25.6 15.1 3.27 333.4 
Female 4,423 TAA 36.1 27.8 16.7 13.0 5.8 2.24 120.4 
15-19 610 1,385 40.1 29.5 16.4 11.8 z2.0 3.47 164.8 
Male 307 726 32.7 28.8 20.6 “14.6 — 3.94 220.4 
Female 303 659 48.3 30.3 eS LY — 2.96 103.4 
20-24 925 1,787 20.2 215 24.8 22.7 *4.8 3.87 280.1 
Male 456 955 13.2 21.8 26.8 31.7 *6.6 4.66 389.5 
Female 469 832 28.3 34.1 22.4 12.3 — 2.97 155.0 
25-34 2,634 4,061 23:2 27.2 21.9 PIC 6.6 2.97 217.1 
Male 1,261 2,130 12.0 23:7 24.9 29.3 10.0 3.48 319.5 
Female 1,373 1,931 35.5 Sit 18.6 11.8 *2.8 2.41 104.6 
35-44 1,912 3,293 25.1 22.9 18.0 22.5 11.3 2.54: 221.8 
Male 967 1,683 16.3 20.9 19.4 27.6 1S.7 2.93 312.9 
Female 945 Ott 34.3 25.1 16.5 17.1 °O.7 2.10 126.7 
45-54 1,013 2,065 22.1 PV 45) eu 21.7 16.4 2.52 271.0 
Male 538 1,145 15.3 tS} 77 16.0 28.0 ZAkS 2.97 383.5 
Female 475 920 30.6 25.0 20.0 13.9 ml ORS 1.97 132.0 
55-64 18/ =. 1,683 28.2 21.2 14.3 19.2 16.1 2.28 265.0 
Male 397. 906 16.4 19.4 16.6 24.2 21.9 2.81 389.9 
Female 390 777 41.9 23.3 *11.6 13.3 *9.2 1.67 120.9 
65+ 879 1,477 31.3 20.9 12.1 11.4 len 1.74 216.3 
Male 406 766 23.3 18.3 12.4 *12.4 31.9 2.01 313.4 
Female 473 al 39.9 235i, miller /g “NOLS AN0)7/ 1.44 108.7 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


M@ Table 7: 
Number of times current drinkers consumed five or more drinks on a single occasion in the year 
preceding the survey, by age and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


No. of times had 5+ drinks (%) 


Sample Pop. est. 
Age/Sex size (N) (000s) 0 1-5 6-14 15+ 
Total 15+ 8,760 15,752 49.3 28.1 9.9 TES 
Male 4,332 8,310 36.6 30.7 13.5 18.0 
Female 4,428 7,441 63.6 25.1 5.9 4.3 
15-19 610 1,385 38.6 34.9 10.5 oN 
Male 307 726 34.6 32.3 *9.3 PET 
Female 303 659 43.0 37.6 eUlerd *6.8 
20-24 925 1,787 28.6 35.3 13.1 22.7 
Male 456 955 18.1 Sty 17.3 32.8 
Female 469 832 40.8 $9.5 *8.2 br a 
25-34 2,634 4,061 39.9 34.5 11.9 Leen 
Male 1,261 2,130 25.9 36.3 16.4 20.3 
Female 1,373 1,931 55.4 825 7.0 *4.4 
35-44 1,912 3,293 50.0 29.1 134 9.0 
Male 967 1,683 34.8 32.3 17.4 14.5 
Female 945 1,611 65.9 25.8 *4.4 *3.3 
45-54 1,013 2,065 54.7 23.6 9.6 10.1 
Male 538 1,145 37.8 one! 12s 16.2 
Female 475 920 75.8 14.3 *6.1 — 
55-64 787 1,683 69.5 17.2 *5.3 6.6 
Male 397 906 56.3 25.7 1S “10.8 
Female 390 LED 84.9 "9.5 — —_ 
65+ 879 1,477 78.2 11.8 *2.9 *3.9 
Male 406 766 69.7 16.8 *4.7 TOS 
Female 473 711 87.3 *6.4 — — 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 1: WHO USES ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUGS 


@ Table 8: 
Type of drinker and number of drinks consumed by current drinkers in the week preceding the survey, by 
education and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Abstainers (%) No. of drinks in 7 days prior to survey (%) Average 
Current no. of 
Sample Pop.est. Lifetime Former drinkers drinks 
Education/Sex size (N) (000s)  abstainers drinkers (%) 0 1-7 8-13 14+ per week 
Total population 11,634 20,285 6.6 17 LEE 46.8 38.2 LS 15 3.7 
Male 5,291 9,920 37 12.5 83.8 38.0 39.5 10.7 11.8 5.3 
Female 6,343 10,365 9.4 18.8 71.8 56.7 36.8 3.9 2.6 2.0 
Less than secondary 4,141 6,744 10.1 24.2 65.8 55.4 29.9 6.2 8.5 3.8 
Male 1,962 3,349 SLT 19.3 TAey 45.7 Shi) (é 9.4 13.2 5.5 
Female 2,179 3,395 14.5 29.0 56.6 68.0 27.6 2.0 2.4 Wes 
‘Secondary completed 3,116 5,668 5.9 125 81.2 45.8 BO 2 7.8 £3 3.8 
Male 1,350 2,597 2.8 20 Sy oe Son | 40.6 12.4 8 5.5 
Female 1,766 3,071 8.6 15.7 75.7 56.1 37.8 3.3 2.8 eel 
Some post-secondary 
non-university degree 2,693 4,764 4.4 9.7 85.9 42.5 41.7 8.1 Well 3.9 
Male ILS 2,271 DIS 8.3 89.2 34.6 41.4 11.0 13.0 Su, 
Female 1,556 2,494 6.1 Wile 82.9 310) 41.9 SiG 2.6 P27 
University degree Oe 2,865 3.7 9.1 87.2 39.0 47.0 8.7 5.3 3.5 
Male 804 1,606 2.4 — 79 89.7 S20 | 49.9 103. £0 4.3 
Female 773 1,269 ee 407 — 84.0 47.5 43.1 6.5 3.0 ae 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 9: 
Frequency of alcohol consumption among current drinkers in the year preceding the survey, by education 
and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Drinking frequency (%) Estimated 
Usual no. of 
Less no. of drinks 
than 1-3 2-3 4+ drinks in year 
Sample Pop. est. once per timesper Once times times per preceding 
Education/Sex size (N) (000s) month month perweek perweek perweek occasion survey 
Total population 8,760 15,752 25.9 24.6 18.6 19.7 10.7 2.78 232.7 
_ Male 4,332 8,310 16.8 21.7 20.3 25.6 15.1 3.27 333.4 
_ Female 4,428 7441 36.1 27,8 16,7 13.0 5.8 2.24 120.4 
Less than secondary 2,605 4,434 Ciel le 24.4 16.2 15.6 10.0 3.08 259.3 
Male 1,437 2,514 22.6 22.3 18.2 21.4 15:2 3.64 384.1 
Female 1,168 1,920 47.7 PP 13.6 8.1 3.2 2.36 96.95 
Secondary completed 2,474 4,604 24.8 25.0 19.5 20.6 10-2 2.83 230.1 
_ Male 1,153 2,279 13.8 21.6 21.6 29.2 13.9 3.41 334.8 
_ Female 1,321 2,325 35.7 28.3 17.4 12.1 6.5 2.25 127.4 
Some post-secondary 
non-university degree 2,260 4,092 23.4 26.1 20.1 20.9 Ch 219 2232 
Male 1,008 2,025 Set 2a 22.4 26.1 iS}yZ 6} k6} 322.0 
| Female 1,252 2,066 31.6 28.9 17.9 1527 5.8 2.27 126.5 
University degree 1,363 2,498 19.1 22.3 19.5 23.6 15.3 2.11 203.5 
_ Male 712 1,440 14.2 19.1 19.9 26.6 19.9 2.25 252.4 
Female 651 1,058 25.7 26.5 19.0 19.5 9.2 1.93 137.5 
| SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


HM Table 10: 


Number of times current drinkers consumed five or more drinks on a single occasion in the year 
preceding the survey, by education and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Education/Sex 


Total population 
Male 
Female 


Less than secondary 


Male 
Female 


Secondary completed 


Male 
Female 


Some post-secondary 
non-university degree 


Male 

Female 
University degree 

Male 

Female 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


HM Table 11: 


Type of drinker and number of drinks consumed by current drinkers in the week preceding the survey, by 


Sampl 


e 


size (N) 


8,760 
4,332 
4,428 
2,605 
1,437 
1,168 
2,474 
1,153 
1,321 


2,260 
1,008 
1,252 
1,363 
712 
651 


Pop. est. 


(000s) 
15.752 
8,310 
7,441 
4,434 
2,514 
1,920 
4,604 
2,279 
2,325 


4,092 
2,025 
2,066 
2,498 
1,440 
1,058 


income and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Income/Sex 
Total population 

Male 

Female 
<$10,000 

Male 

Female 
$10,000—$19,999 

Male 

Female 
$20,000-$39,999 

Male 

Female 
$40,000-$59,999 

Male 

Female 
$60,000+ 

Male 

Female 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


Sample 

size (N) 
11,634 
5,291 
6,343 
861 
255 
606 
2,118 
836 
1,282 
3,487 
1,683 
1,804 
2,134 
1,142 
992 
1,395 
782 
613 


Pop. est. 


(000s) 


20,285 
9,920 
10,365 
951 
325 
626 


2,882 
TSE 
1,685 
5,588 
2,809 
2u9 
4,380 
2,355 
2,025 
3,309 
1,972 
1,337 


Abstainers (%) 


Lifetime Former 
abstainers drinkers 
6.6 15.7 
of 12.5 
9.4 18.8 
10.4 29.8 
4.2 20.1 
13.6 34.8 
10.3 24.0 
4.6 22.8 
14.4 24.9 
By2 14.6 
3.8 oat 
6.7 16.2 
4.4 9.4 
17 vers 
6.9 11.5 
22. 5.9 
25 5.) 
1.8 6.7 


Current 
drinkers 


(%) 
vey 
83.8 
71.8 
59.8 
75.8 
51.5 


65.6 
72.6 
60.7 


80.1 
83.1 
Wile 
86.5 
90.6 
81.6 
Sieg 
92.2 
SES 


No. of drinks in 7 days prior to survey (%) 


0 


46.8 
38.0 
56.7 
60.7 
53.5 
66.1 


5o0 
44.0 
66.0 
48.9 
40.5 
58.0 
42.3 
35.4 
Set 
33.6 
27.3 
42.8 


1=5 
28.1 
30.7 
25.1 
Pa AS, 
/2AS) 
26.2 


28.1 
31.4 
25.0 


28.5 
29.6 
27.4 


28.9 
35.0 
20.5 


1-7 

38.2 
39,5 
36.8 
29.4 
29.8 
29.1 


32.1 
37.0 
27.9 
36.3 
37.1 
35.4 


41.7 
41.3 
42.2 
46.7 
45.7 
48.1 


8-13 
15 

10.7 
3.9 
3.8 
4.9 
29 


6.1 
8.8 
3.9 
We 
10.2 
3.9 


78 
11.0 
3.6 
11.0 
14.7 
5.4 


No. of times had 5+ drinks (%) 


6-14 
9.9 
13.5 
5.9 
8.0 
10.7 
4.5 
11.5 
16.2 
6.8 


10.8 
16.0 
Syl 


v1 
10.9 
6.7 


14+ 


15 
11.8 
2.6 
6.1 
WtlezZ/ 
1S 
5.9 
10.2 
22 
7.6 
12.2 
2.6 


8.3 
12.3 
3.0 
8.8 
12.3 
3.7 


15+ 


11.5 
18.0 
4.3 


13.1 
19.4 
4.9 
12.2 
20.3 
4.3 


12.8 
20.1 
5.5 
5.5 
8.5 
1.4 


Average 
no. of 
drinks 

per week 


3.7 
5.3 
2.0 
2.6 
4.0 
Wes 


3.5 
5.7 
1.6 


3.8 
5.3 
2.1 


4.0 
5.4 
2.1 
4.6 
5.8 
2.8 
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M@ Table 12: 
Frequency of alcohol consumption among current drinkers in the year preceding the survey, by income 
and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Drinking frequency (%) Estimated 

Usual no. of 

Less no. of drinks 

than 1-3 2-3 4+ drinks in year 

Sample Pop.est. onceper times per Once times times per preceding 

Income/Sex size (N) (000s) month month per week per week per week occasion survey 
Total population 8,760 15,752 25.9 24.6 18.6 19.7 10.7 2.78 232.7 
Male — 4,332 _ 8,310 —6-16.8 21.7 20.3 25.6 15.1 3.27 333.4 
Female 4,428 TAA 36.1 27.8 16.7 13.0 5.8 2.24 120.4 
<$10,000 474 569 36.4 26.0 15.3 14.1 Mets: 3.23 247.7 
Male 179 246 23.8 24.8 18.7 20.1 12.1 4.20 405.7 
Female 295 323 45.9 27.0 12.8 9.5 4.4 2.50 12S) 
$10,000-$19,999 1,384 1,892 34.7 26.9 14.4 14.2 9.8 2.97 237.0 
Male 608 869 23.3 24.2 15.9 19.9 16.6 3.53 381.5 
Female 776 1,023 44.4 29.1 13.0 9.4 3.9 2.49 114.1 
$20,000-$39,999 2713 4,477 27.0 23.3 18.6 19.9 WZ 2.73 241.2 
Male 1,396 2,335 18.0 19.8 20.2 26.4 1535 3:23 347.0 
Female 1,377 2,142 36.7 27.1 16.9 12.8 6.5 2.19 126.6 
$40,000-$59,999 1,859 3,788 21.8 25.4 21.5 20.9 10.5 270 
_ Male : 1,031 2,135 11.9 23.0 22.5 28.1 14.5 344 310.4 
Female ES 1,653 34.5 28.4 20.2 11.6 63 2.17 105.7 
$60,000+ WTA. 3,041 15.9 23.4 21.4 26.1 aol 28 248.7 
Male "a 1,818 12.6 19.8 22.6 27.8 17.0 Said 314.9 
Female 560 1,223 20.8 28.9 19.6 23.5 Wee 2.17 150.6 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 13: 
Number of times current drinkers consumed five or more drinks on a single occasion in the year 
preceding the survey, by income and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


No. of times had 5+ drinks (%) 


Sample Pop. est. 

Income/Sex size (N) (000s) 0 1—5 6-14 15+ 
Total population 8760 15 752 49.3 28.1 9.9 11.5 
Male . 4,332 8,310 36.6 30.7 13.5 18.0 
_ Female 4,428 — 7,441 63.6 Ae 5.9 4.3 
<$10,000 474 569 51.1 26.5 6.1 15.5 
Male 179 246 40.4 23.9 9.7 24.5 
Female 295 323 59.3 28.4 ee} 8.6 
$10,000-$19,999 1,384 1,892 51.9 29.7 6.4 11.2 
_ Male 608 869 41.8 32.3 7A 17.6 
_ Female 776 1,023 60.6 27.5 57 5.7 
$20,000-$39,999 2,773 4,477 50.5 27.6 10.1 11.3 
Male 1,396 2,335 36.6 30.1 14.6 18.0 
Female 1,377 2,142 65.7 24.9 5.3 3.9 
$40,000-$59,999 1,859 3,788 46.1 30.4 12.1 11.0 
Male 1,031 2,135 31.1 35.8 15.8 16.6 
_ Female 828 1,653 65.4 23.3 7.2 3./ 
$60,000+ 1,271 3,041 46.4 28.8 11.4 12.8 
Male 711 1,818 36.9 29.3 15.0 18.3 
Female 560 1,223 60.7 28.0 6.1 4.6 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


HM Table 14: 
Type of drinker and number of drinks consumed in the week preceding the survey, by employment status 
and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Abstainers (%) No. of drinks in 7 days prior to survey (%) Average 
Current ~~ no. of 
Sample Pop. est. Lifetime Former drinkers drinks 
Employment status/Sex size (N) (000s) abstainers drinkers (%) 0) 1-7 8-13 14+ per week 
Total population 11,634 20,285 6.6 15.7 LIE 46.8 38.2 75 75 37 
Male 5,291 9,920 3.7 12.5 83.8 38.0 39.5 10.7 11.8 5.3 
Female 6,343 10,365 9.4 18.8 71.8 56.7 36.8 3.9 2.6 2.0 
Manager/professional 2,305 3,991 3.0 8.7 88.3 38.2 46.3 8.9 6.6 3.8 
Male 1,128 2,170 eas) WED 90.7 30.9 47.9 V2A 9.1 4.8 
Female iLly7 1,821 *4.6 10.0 85.4 47.5 44.3 *4.8 *3.4 207, 
Other white collar 2,256 4,044 54 12.7 82.2 46.6 38.2 8.5 6.7 3.4 
Male 770 1,510 73.9 11.5 84.6 oo 37.5 14.3 125 S35 
Female 1,486 2,534 57 13.4 80.8 53.4 38.6 *5.0 *3.0 22 
Blue collar 2,145 3,747 n2.5 11.4 86.1 38.9 37.4 10.4 ee2 5.8 
Male 1,831 3,192 Alot 9.7 88.6 36.3 38.0 ies 14.4 6.2 
Female 314 555 S/e2 P| fz 71.6 57.6 33.3 *4.3 *4.9 20h 
Looking for work 311 470 *6.4 “11.8 81.8 50.4 37.0 *6.5 *6.0 3.5 
Male 178 279 — 12.8 80.1 42.8 37.3 *9.5 “10.4 5.2 
Female 133 191 — — 84.1 61.0 *36.6 — — 1.0 
Student 1,059 2,265 10.2 12:5 Wile 582 32.1 6.1 3.6 2.6 
Male 497 Ty ks! Viz *9.3 79.5 53.6 31.7 9.1 SV 7/ 3.6 
Female 562 1,133 *9.2 Se 75.1 63.1 B25 3.0 —_ 185 
Retired 1,570 2,587 10.9 30.0 59.1 51.1 35.0 4.5 9.5 3.8 
Male 723 1,313 “4.4 Bre 67.9 41.2 40.6 *4.4 13.8 5.4 
Female 847 1,273 17.6 32.4 50.0 64.9 27.0 *4.5 — 1.9 
Keeping house 1,766 2,730 13.1 PES 63.4 61.2 34.8 ee 1.8 1.5 
Male 41 59 — — 82.5 “61.4 *30.4 — — So 
Female WS 2,672 13:2 23.8 63.0 61.2 34.9 PS) *1.6 165 
Other 118 204 oe *24.8 69.6 *46.2 7369 — _ 6.7 
Male 76 135 — *29.1 68.5 *49.1 *29.5 — — 9.3 
Female 42 69 — — 71.9 “40.7 “53.4 — — 2.0 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 1: WHO USES ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUGS 


M@ Table 15: 


Frequency of alcohol consumption among current drinkers in the year preceding the survey, by 
employment status and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Estimated 

Drinking frequency (%) Usual no. of 

Less no. of drinks 

than RS 2-3 4+ drinks in year 

Sample  Pop.est. onceper times per Once times times per preceding 

Employment status/Sex size (N) (000s) month month per week per week per week occasion survey 
Total population 8,760 15,752 25.9 24.6 18.6 19.7 10.7 2.78 232.7 
Male 4,332 8,310 16.8 217 20.3 25.6 15.1 3.27 333.4 
Female 4,428 7,441 36.1 27.8 16.7 13.0 5.8 2.24 120.4 
Manager/professional 2,019 3,524 18.4 23.5 20.9 23.5 13.5 2.39 215.8 
Male 1,013 1,969 10.6 21.4 223 ital 18.3 2.60 277.2 
Female 1,006 1pOo5 28.3 26.1 19.1 18.9 Us 2.14 138.1 
Other white collar 1,846 3,325 26.9 26.3 19.9 18.7 8.2 2.78 208.2 
_ Male 648 1,277 17.1 22.4 21.1 26.2 13.2 3.42 327.3 
Female 1,198 2,048 33.0 28.8 19.1 14.0 St 2.39 134.6 
Blue collar 1,798 3,227 16.0 PPL 20.9 28.3 12.6 3.54 356.2 
Male 1,572 2,830 14.2 21.1 20.8 30.9 Shi 3.66 382.1 
Female 226 397 29.1 29.4 PLD) “10.4 *8.9 2.67 172.0 
Looking for work : 239 384 28.7 aed *18.0 *9.9 "9.5 3.97 394.4 
Male : 137 223 Sees =138 182 22.5 “144 4.76 618.8 
Female 102 160 *37.6 *35.1 VET coe — 2.89 89.15. 
Student 811 74a 36.0 30.7 18.0 12.4 *2.9 3.32 162.9 
Male 387 900 PG 29.5 23.6 15.6 *4.1 3.84 226.9 
Female 424 851 45.4 Boa 12.0 *8.9 — 2.78 94.92 
Keeping house 1,041 1731 44.2 ee 14.2 10.9 5S 2.03 94.86 
_ Male 22 48 *50.7 _ —_ —_ — 3.01 236.8 
_ Female 1,019 1,683 44.0 25.7 14.3 10.8 *5.0 2.00 90.77 
Retired 868 1,528 28.6 22.0 13:3 13.9 21.8 1.94 239.8 
Male 476 892 21.9 19.1 ee 16.2 29.4 PT 326.5 
Female 392 636 38.0 26.1 *13.9 *10.8 dalest 1.49 118.5 
78 142 *36.3 "23.9 _ 45.1 3.07 4318 
48 92 *38.8 — — — _ 364 572.9 
30 50 B15 — ee ee See 2.01 171.6 


bo 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


M@ Table 16: 
Number of times current drinkers consumed five or more drinks on a single occasion in the year 
preceding the survey, by employment status and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


No. of times had 5+ drinks (%) 


Sample Pop. est. 
Employment status/Sex size (N) (000s) 0 1-5 6-14 15+ 
Total population 8,760 ta 7 oe 49.3 28.1 9.9 11.5 
Male 4,332 8,310 36.6 30.7 13.5 18.0 
Female 4,428 7,441 63.6 25.1 5.9 4.3 
Manager/professional 2,019 3,524 50.0 29.7 10.5 9.1 
Male 1,013 1,969 38.0 35.2 13.8 WAP 
Female 1,006 R555 65.1 22 SOS B52 
Other white collar 1,846 3,325 48.5 29.9 10.1 11.1 
Male 648 1,277 5:6 31.9 13:7 20.1 
Female 1,198 2,048 57.8 28.7 78 5.6 
Blue collar 1,798 3,227 32.0 30.6 16.1 20.0 
Male poe 2,830 29.4 29.7 17.8 22.0 
Female 226 397 50.5 36.9 — — 
Looking for work 239 384 34.5 ao.0 10.4 *19.2 
Male 137 223 "Are *30.2 — S277 
Female 102 160 *44.7 "37.0 — —_— 
Student 811 1,751 39.0 36.6 9.4 14.6 
Male 387 900 S22 34.8 *10.2 22.6 
Female 424 851 46.2 38.6 *8.6 *6.2 
Keeping house 1,041 1,731 73.9 20.3 *3.9 es 
Male 22 48 Lif — —_ —_ 
Female 1,019 1,683 {39 20.5 Soars *1.6 
Retired 868 1,528 75:3 14.9 *3.0 *5.9 
Male 476 892 64.0 PAs *4.5 *8.8 
Female 392 636 91.1 “516 — — 
Other 78 142 61.1 23.0 —_ ae 
Male 48 92 56.1 — — — 
Female 30 50 70.6 — _ — 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 1: WHO USES ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUGS 


M@ Table 17: 
Type of drinker and number of drinks consumed in the week preceding the survey, by marital status and 
sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Abstainers (%) No. of drinks in 7 days prior to survey (%) Average 
Current no. of 
Sample Pop. est. Lifetime Former drinkers drinks 
Marital status/Sex size (N) (000s) abstainers drinkers (%) 0 1-7 8-13 14+ per week 
Total population 11,634 20,285 6.6 15:7 LL 46.8 38.2 LS 7.5 ST 
Male 5,291 9,920 3.7 12.5 83.8 38.0 39.5 10.7 11.8 5.3 
Female 6343 10365 94 18.8 71.8 56.7 36.8 3.9 *2.6 2.0 
Married 6,292 11,832 6.0 15.4 78.6 46.7 39.7 Ted. 6.6 3.4 
Male 3,011 5,962 3.2 13:3 83.5 38.2 41.1 10.2 10.5 4.8 
Female 3,281 5,870 8.9 17.6 73.5 56:5 38.0 SS) Py 1.8 
Separated 452 597 — 19.9 76.3 45.2 34.6 *B.2 12.0 D2 
Male 180 255 oe “18.6 80.2 *34.4 *34.1 — *22.0 8.4 
Female 212 Bae oe 209 La5 54.0 *35.0 ee ee 2.6 
Divorced 667 921 *4.8 We 78.0 48.2 34.1 8.1 9.6 4.4 
Male 261 370 — elale9 85.0 *30.9 42.9 Pe 13:9 6.6 
Female 406 551 *5.9 20.8 733 61.7 2ie3 — GZ 2.6 
Widowed 1,011 1,235 16.2 34.5 49.3 60.6 33.3 2.0 44 2.1 
Male 162 206 — *33.9 61.5 “444 *36.9 — — 5.0 
_ Female 849 = 1,029 18.5 34.6 (46.9 64.9 32.4 — — 1.4 
Never married 3,206 5,693 6.5 kes 82.0 45.4 36.9 8.9 8.8 4.3 
Male 1,674 3,122 5.0 9.1 85.9 38.6 36.5 11.8 13.0 5.8 
Female 1,532 PISA) 8.2 14.5 WS 54.5 SES BO SOel 23 


* High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


M@ Table 18: 
Frequency of alcohol consumption among current drinkers in the year preceding the survey, by marital 
status and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Drinking frequency (%) Estimated 

Usual no. of 

Less no. of drinks 

than 1-3 2-3 4+ drinks in year 

Sample Pop.est. onceper times per Once times times per preceding 

Marital status/Sex size (N) (000s) month month per week perweek per week occasion survey 
Total population 8,760 15,752 25.9 24.6 18.6 19.7 10.7 2.78 232.7 
Male 4332 8,310 16.8 21.7 20.3 25.6 15.1 3.27 333.4 
Female 4,428 7,441 36.1 27.8 16.7 13.0 5.8 2.24 120.4 
Married 4,774 9,294 25.8 24.4 18.0 19.3 12.0 2.37 203.3 
Male 2,442 4,981 16.8 22.4 19.2 23.8 Whee PLT EN 286.4 
Female 2,332 4,314 36.2 26.6 16.5 14.0 5.9 1.99 107.3 
Separated 356 455 24.8 26.4 "14.5 *16.8 *16.6 3.06 316.4 
Male 152 204 "13.7 17.8 “18.7 *21.6 "27.4 3.77 508.2 
Female 204 251 *33.8 *33.4 ee: *12.8 — 2.48 159.7 
Divorced 534 718 30.1 16.6 16.7 23.6 “12.6 3.09 290.8 
Male 214 315 “17.4 AUS Belo: 34.5 *20.0 3.84 455.3 
Female 320 404 40.0 S74 ATTA Oy *6.9 2.49 161.5 
Widowed 486 609 37.7 26.4 *40.0 *9.5 14.4 1.66 145.3 
Male 98 127 "21.8 *20.6 — — Poo 2.25 361.8 
Female 388 482 41.9 279 ee oh ies: S140 1.51 90.66 
Never married 2,605 4,667 24.0 25.8 21.7 21.6 6.8 3.66 285.2 
Male 1,424 2,680 16.7 21.8 23.5 28.8 9.0 4.24 391.7 
Female 1,181 1,987 33.9 31.3 19.3 ers 73:8 2.87 142.3 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 1: WHO USES ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUGS (1) 


HM Table 19: 
Number of times current drinkers consumed five or more drinks on a single occasion in the year 
preceding the survey, by marital status and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


No. of times had 5+ drinks (%) 


Sample Pop. est. 
Marital status/Sex size (N) (000s) 0) 1-5 6-14 15+ 
Total population 8,760 15,752 49.3 28.1 9.9 115 
Male 4,332 8,310 36.6 30.7 13.5 18.0 
Female 4,428 - 7,441 O86 | ek S a9 43 
Married 4,774 9,294 5Sr/, 26.6 8.9 7.4 
Male 2,442 4,981 42.8 31.0 13.0 WGA 
Female 2,332 4,314 70.6 PA \ 45) 4.2 *2.4 
Separated 356 455 41.7 S13 11.6 13.0 
Male 152 204 24.2 *31.1 "15.8 *24.8 
Female 204 251 SOD oie ~ ~— 
Divorced 534 718 46.8 PINS 1053 Aa, 
Maie 214 SiS 29.5 34.3 moat *23.3 
Female 320 404 60.2 i225 *8.8 *8.0 
Widowed 486 oe 609 oe 82.0 84 *4.6 — 
Male 98 127 59.6 — — = 
Female 388 482 88.3 *6.5 ee — 
Never married 2,605 4,667 33.4 33.4 12.3 20.3 
Male 1,424 2,680 25.6 30.3 14.5 29.0 
Female 1,181 1,987 44.0 37.4 9.4 8.7 


* High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


HM Table 20: 
Type of drinker and number of drinks consumed in the week preceding the survey, by language and sex, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Abstainers (%) No. of drinks in 7 days prior to survey (%) Average 
Current no. of 
Sample Pop. est. Lifetime Former drinkers drinks 
Language/Sex size (N) (000s) abstainers drinkers (%) 0 1-7 8-13 144+ per week 
Total population  4t6se 20.265 6.6 467 Ti 468 38.2 75 75 3.7 
Male 5,291 9,920 37 12.5 83.8 38.0 39.5. 10.7 11.8 5.3 
_ Female ~~ 6,343 10,365 9.4 18.8 71.8 56.7 36.8 3.9 2.6 2.0 
English 9,261 14,145 5.3 15.6 79.1 45.9 38.5 7.9 Ut 3.8 
Male 4,212 6,887 3.4 12.8 83.8 36.6 40.0 niles 1201 Bis 
Female 5,049 7,257 UL 18.2 74.6 55.8 36.9 4.3 3.0 22 
French 1,966. 4,946 9.4 444 76.5 46.8 $9.5 7A 6.6 3.8 
_ Male 872 2,389 *4.3 11.5 84.2 38.4 40.2 10.4 411 5.6 
Female 1,094 ERGY 14.4 16.5 69.4 56.3 38.7 *3.3 *1.6 1.7 
Other 323 1,019 11.9 22.0 66.1 55.8 Silk2 — *9.2 Si2 
Male le 581 E516 12.2 82.2 48.9 33.4 *5.4 "123 4.0 
Female 150 438 20.3 35.1 44.7 UP PIS-1 _— — Wet 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


(72) ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


M Table 21: 
Frequency of alcohol consumption among current drinkers in the year preceding the survey, by language 
and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Drinking frequency (%) Estimated 
Usual no. of 
Less no. of drinks 
than 1-3 2-3 4+ drinks in year 
Sample Pop.est. onceper times per Once times times per preceding 
Language/Sex size (N) (000s) month month per week per week per week occasion survey 
Total population 8,760 15,752 25.9 24.6 18.6 19.7 10.7 2.78 232.7 
Male 4,332 8,310 16.8 21 20.3 25.6 Tot S27 333.4 
Female 4,428 7,441 36.1 27.8 40.7 13.0 5.8 2.24 120.4 
English 7,028 11,186 25.6 24.6 19.1 19.5 EO 2.85 230.0 
Male 3,436 5,773 15.4 Cea Pd 25.4 15.6 Shots: 327.2 
Female 3,592 5,413 36.5 27.3 16.7 1e.e 6.1 23S 126.7 
French 1,488 3,785 26.5 24.7 19.4 20.1 a2 2.68 246.1 
Male 740 2,011 19.1 20.4 20.4 26.7 13.4 3.26 372.2 
Female 748 1,775 35.0 29.5 18.3 127 “4.4 2.03 103.3 
Other 193 673 29.9 24.9 8.1 PANG G37 Pals 209.6 
Male 133 478 24.4 23.7 *9.4 PAS) C2 17.0 2.39 ASN AS 
Female 60 195 43.4 *28.0 — — — 1.48 107.8 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


M@ Table 22: 
Number of times current drinkers consumed five or more drinks on a single occasion in the year 
preceding the survey, by language and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


No. of times had 5+ drinks (%) 


Sample Pop. est. 
Language/Sex size (N) (000s) 0 1-5 6-14 15+ 
Total population 8,760 15,752 49.3 28.1 9.9 11.5 
Male 4,332 8,310 36.6 30.7 13.5 18.0 
Female 4,428 7,441 63.6 25.1 5.9 43 
English 7,028 11,186 47.8 28.7 10.4 121 
Male 3,436 SIRS 34.7 Cilen 14.0 19.0 
Female 3,592 5,413 61.8 26.2 6.7 4.8 
French 1,488 3,785 52.0 27.3 8.8 11.7 
Male 740 2,011 37,0 30.5 13.1 19.2 
Female 748 LES 69.1 23.7 *4.0 Be 
Other 193 673 64.1 24.1 *7.9 — 
Male 168) 478 58.2 28.2 10.4 ao 
Female 60 195 78.6 eal fee — —_ 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 1: WHO USES ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUGS (73) 


H Table 23: 
Smoking status, by province and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Smoking status (%) 


Sample Pop. est. 
Province/Sex size (N) (000s) Lifetime non-smoker Former smoker Current smoker 
Canada 11,634 20,285 42.3 25.8 31.9 
Male 5,291 9,920 36.5 30.1 33.4 
Female 6545... 10,365 47.8 21.6 30.5 
Nfld. 961 427 37.6 26.6 35.8 
Male 446 P| 28.0 34.0 38.0 
Female 515 216 Aven 19.4 33.6 
PEL. 828 98 40.8 24.4 34.8 
_ Male 412 —648 29.6 30.9 39.5 
Female 816 80 51.6 18.1 30.3 
N.S. 1,259 690 38.3 29.6 32.1 
Male 557 336 33.0 33.3 33.8 
Female 702 354 43.4 26.0 30.6 
N.B. 812 552 42.4 26.4 31.2 
Male 386 269 32.1 28.3 39.6 
Female 426 283 52.3 24.5 23.1 
Que. 1,808 SW AH/ 37.3 27.8 34.9 
Male 789 2,541 30.4 33.3 36.3 
Female 1,019 2,697 43.8 22.6 33.6 
Ont. 1,974 2 7,486 46.6 22.0 31.4 
Male 809 .-—=«s«spoSE§Be3 ss st= : dts 25,5 33.0 
Female 1,075 3862 51.4 18.7 29.9 
Man. 947 830 41.3 29.8 28.9 
Male 418 406 36.4 34.3 29.3 
Female 529 425 45.9 Pass) 28.5 
Sask. 921 748 43.8 26.3 29.9 
Male 412 370. 34.3 Seo 34.2 
Female : 509. 378 531... Big 25.7 
Alta. 992 1,826 41.1 26.9 32.0 
Male 460 911 36.0 31.0 33.0 
Female 532 916 46.2 22.9 30.9 
B.C. 1,132 oe 2,390 425 29.5 28.0 
Male 512 - 1,174 39.0 33.9 27.1 
Female 620. 4,215 45.8 25.2 28.9 


Pac Sce SD aUOD ODL DEOO CIODCUE RE UCSC TO TSOSTOT ISO TSDO TE SOCO OTTO ICDC OS TTT DTT SONI ROOT OTTO a Ta TT a AA RE Ea 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


M Table 24: 
Number of cigarettes smoked per day by current smokers, by province and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


No. of cigarettes smoked per day (%) 


Sample Pop. est. 
Province/Sex size (N) (000s) 1-10 11-25 26+ 
Canada 3,838 6,476 25.3 62.3 9.4 
Male 1,855 Sot 21.2 63.6 13.0 
Female 1,983 3,166 29.7 60.8 5.7 
Nfld. 342 153 29.3 56.8 12.8 
Male 170 80 20.2 62.7 1 Oe7, 
Female 172 73 39.3 50.1 *9.5 
PEt 302 34 Boe 66.4 Ek 
Male 170 19 21.4 66.7 *10.5 
Female 132 15 25.4 66.2 3.2 
N.S. 413 222 25.2 62.6 *9.8 
Male 194 114 19.1 66.2 1660) 
Female 219 108 31.5 58.9 *6.4 
N.B, 255 172 16.6 70.2 *8.4 
Male 149 107 *9.6 76.7 *9.8 
Female 106 65 "27.8 59.6 _ 
Que. 658 1,828 23.1 58.9 13.4 
Male 288 923 7s} 61.9 WAS 
Female 370 906 28.4 55.9 *O.1 
Ont. 631 2351 28.3 62.7 7.5 
Mate 308 4,205 26.3 62.4 10.5 
Female 323 1,146 30.5 63.0 *4.4 
Man. 286 240 22.4 64.4 *5.4 
Male 129 119 Pst 66.5 —- 
Female 15%, 121 PIE 62.3 _ 
Sask. 283 224 22.5 69.7 *3.4 
Male 140 127 "19.6 73.1 a 
Female 143 97 26.3 65.2 — 
Alta. 329 584 26.0 67.8 *4.9 
Male les 300 24.5 65.7 *8.8 
Female 174 283 PA Af Ont ~ 
B.C. 339 669 23.9 60.7 11.8 
Male 152 318 “13.7 61.6 *20.0 
Female 187 352 33.1 59.8 — 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 1: WHO USES ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUGS (75) 


M Table 25: 
Smoking status, by age and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Smoking status (%) 


Sample Pop. est. 
Age/Sex size (N) (000s) Lifetime non-smoker Former smoker Current smoker 
Total 15+ 11,634 20,285 42.3 25.8 31.9 
Male 5,291 9,920 — 365 30.1 33.4 
Female 6,343 10,365 47.8 21.6 30.5 
15-19 838 1,866 65.2 2 22.6 
Male 412 956 66.0 12.3 PAT 
Female 426 910 64.5 12.0 235 
20-24 1,049 2,034 - 47.5 15.1 37.4 
_ Male 489 1,027 SOF hie ar 
Female 560 1,007. — 44.2 18.0 37.7 
25-34 3,059 4,670 41.4 21.8 36.8 
Male 1,396 2,318 40.8 21.8 37.5 
Female 1,663 2302 42.1 21.8 36.2 
35-44 2,352 3,962 4 0Crs 30.2 35.5 
_ Male 1,152 1,971 283 34.1 37.5 
_ Female 1,200 1,991 4035 26.2 33.5 
45-54 i pOval 2,701 36.2 29.1 34.7 
Male 673 1,349 29.2 34.6 36.2 
Female 698 1,352 43.2 23.6 33.2 
55-64 1,207 2,334 Ory 31.9 31.0 
‘Male 529 1,137 267 41.3 33.1 
_ Female 678 LAGE . 48.0 | 23.0 29.1 
65+ 1,758 2,718 46.2 Boal 18.7 
Male 640 1,162 24.2 54.2 21.6 
Female 1,118 ipo 517 62.6 20.8 16.6 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


@ Table 26: 
Number of cigarettes smoked per day by current smokers, by age and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


No. of cigarettes smoked per day (%) 


Sample Pop. est. 
Age/Sex size (N) (000s) 1-10 11-25 26+ 
Total 15+ 3,838 6,476 25.3 62.3 9.4 
Male 1,855 3,311 21.2 63.6 13.0 
Female 1,983 _ 3,166 29.7 60.8 57 
15-19 234 422 48.6 46.1 _ 
Male 109 208 *40.5 56.1 — 
Female 125 214 56.5 *36.3 —_ 
20-24 423 760 28.0 64.9 75.7 
Male 205 380 *22.8 66.4 *8.3 
Female 218 380 33.3 63.4 — 
25-34 1,183 1,719 24.4 66.3 6.6 
Male 553 868 21.1 69.0 *8.1 
Female 630 851 27.8 63.5 BS ul 
35-44 831 1,406 19.5 65.1 “12.9 
Male 417 739 14.8 64.6 *18.2 
Female 414 666 24.6 65.6 6.9 
45-54 485 936 20.1 58.7 Wes. 
Male 256 488 *18.0 57.9 22.7 
Female 229 448 22.4 59.6 ARO 
55-64 356 724 24.4 64.0 *9.2 
Male 166 376 Teta 62.5 “14.2 
Female 190 348 27.9 65.7 — 
65+ 326 508 32.6 54.4 *8.1 
Male 149 251 *28.2 SWal “O87, 
Female 7/7 258 36.9 Silt -- 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 1: WHO USES ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUGS (77) 


M@ Table 27: 
Smoking status, by education and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Smoking status (%) 


Sample Pop. est. 
Education/Sex size (N) (000s) Lifetime non-smoker Former smoker Current smoker 
Total population 11,634 20,285 42.3 25.8 31.9 
Male 5,291 9,920 36.5 30.1 33.4 
Female 6,343 10,365 47.8 21.6 30.5 
Less than secondary 4,141 6,744 38.7 25.6 35.7 
Male 1,962 3,349 29.6 31.9 38.5 
Female 2,179 3,395 47.7 19.3 33.0 
Secondary completed 3.416 5,668 39.4 24.9 35.7 
Male 1,350 2,597 35.7 29.1 35.2 
Female 1,766 3,071 42.5 21.4 36.0 
Some post-secondary 
non-university degree 2,693 4,764 44.4 25.9 29.6 
Male 1,137 PRP (| 41.7 26.6 31.6 
Female 1,556 2,494 46.9 25.3 27.8 
University degree 1577 2,865 50.9 28.7 20.3 
_. Male 804 1,606 44.7 33.5 21.7 
Female 173 1,259 58.8 22.6 18.6 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


M@ Table 28: 
Number of cigarettes smoked per day by current smokers, by education and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


No. of cigarettes smoked per day (%) 


Sample Pop. est. 

Education/Sex size (N) (000s) 1-10 11-25 26+ 
Total population 3,838 6,476 253 62.3 9.4 
_ Male 1,855 3,311 ele 63.6 13.0 
Female 1,983 3,166 29.7 60.8 5.7 
Less than secondary 1,542 2,408 24.1 63.2 10.6 
Male 801 1,290 20.3 62.7 15.0 
Female 741 1,119 28.4 63.7 BoI5 
Secondary compieted 1,126 2,021 20.5 68.0 8.6 
_ Male 493 914 15.8 71.6 114.1 
Female 633 1,107 24.4 64.9 *6.6 

Some post-secondary 
non-university degree 818 1,411 31.0 58.7 Uo 
Male 376 718 25.8 63.4 *9.3 
Female 442 693 36.4 53.9 *4.9 
University degree 335 583 35.2 46.7 *11.8 
Male 176 349 31.1 45.5 “16.8 
Female 159 234 41.3 48.6 — 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


H@ Table 29: 
Smoking status, by income and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Smoking status (%) 


Sample Pop. est. 
Income/Sex size (N) (000s) Lifetime non-smoker Former smoker Current smoke 
Total population 11,634 20,285 42.3 25.8 31.9 
Male 5,291 9,920 36.5 30.1 33.4 
Female 6,343 10,365 47.8 21.6 30.5 
<$10,000 861 951 43.3 20.5 36.2 
Male 255 325 Silke *24.5 44.3 
Female 606 626 49.6 18.4 32.0 
$10,000-$29,999 3,712 5,250 35.2 26.8 38.1 
Male LOuS 2,351 28.1 32.6 39.4 
Female 2.129 2,899 40.9 22.0 37.1 
$30,000-$39,999 1,893 3,220 38.0 25:5 36.7 
Male 936 1,655 33.8 28.3 38.0 
Female 957 1,564 42.6 22.1 Sore 
$40,000-$59,999 2,134 4,380 41.5 28.9 29.7 
Male 1,142 2,355 36.6 32.3 31.0 
Female 992 2,025 47.1 24.8 28.1 
$60,000+ 1,395 3,309 47.1 28.1 24.8 
Male 782 1,972 43.7 Sia 22 
Female 613 11,887 52.1 23.6 24.3 


* 


High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 30: 
Number of cigarettes smoked per day by current smokers, by income and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


No. of cigarettes smoked per day (%) 


Sample Pop. est. 
Income/Sex size (N) (000s) 1-10 11-25 26+ 
Total population 3,838 6,476 25.3 62.3 9.4 
Male 1,855 3,311 21.2 63.6 13.0 
Female 1,983 3,166 29.7 60.8 5.7 
<$10,000 307 344 29.5 58.4 *8.6 
Male 1i3 144 2 ise 58.1 — 
Female 194 200 coum 58.6 = 
$10,000-$29,999 1,426 2,000 26. 1 62.4 8.3 
Male 644 926 23.7 63.3 “10.4 
Female 782 1,074 28.2 61.6 *6.5 
$30,000-$39,999 677 1,181 24.3 63.0 10.8 
Male 355 629 19.1 61.9 Wee 
Female 322 552 30.3 64.3 *3.5 
$40,000-$59,999 651 1,299 19.5 66.3 10.0 
Male 361 731 17.6 66.4 13.5 
Female 290 569 21.9 66.2 *5.4 
$60,000+ 353 821 26.4 63.7 Onl 
Male 203 496 21.0 67.5 *10.6 
Female 150 r 325 34.8 57.8 a 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 1: WHO USES ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUGS 


H Table 31: 
Smoking status, by employment status and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Smoking status (%) 


Sample Pop. est. 
Employment status/Sex size (N) (000s) Lifetime non-smoker Former smoker Current smoker 
Total population 11,634 20,285 42.3 25.8 31.9 
Male 5.29) 9,920 36.5 30.1 33.4 
Female 6.343 10,365 47.8 21.6 30.5 
Manager/professional 2,305 3,991 42.7 28.5 28.9 
Male 1,128 2,170 39.0 34.3 26.8 
Female Ae 1,821 47.0 21.6 31.4 
Other white collar 2200 4,044 38.0 25.2 36.8 
Male 770 1,510 31.4 28.9 39.7 
Female 1,486 2,534 42.0 23.0 35.0 
Blue collar 2,145 3,747 33.2 26.0 40.8 
Male 1,831 3,192 S213 PUT 40.0 
Female 314 555 38.4 *16.1 45.5 
Looking for work a 470 40.8 *16.9 42.2 
Male 4 fe 279 36.1 120.3 43.5 
_ Female 133 le 191 47.7 _ 40.3 
Student 1,059 2,265 65.0 26 22.6 
Male 497 kes} 67.9 10.9 21.2 
Female 562 yikes} 62.1 13.8 24.1 
Retired 1,570 2,587 40.4 35.6 24.0 
Male 723 1,313 22.9 51.0 26.1 
Female : —«847 SC oS 1,273 58.3 19.8 21.9 
Keeping house 1,766 2,730 43.5 26.3 30.2 
Male 41 59 — 15.0 *58.1 
Female 1 ae) 2,672 43.8 26.6 29.6 
Other oe 18. 204 *28.1 “37.0 40.8 
- Mate ee a *26.5 *29.5 *44.0 
Female Ag 69 431.3 reat #346 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


M@ Table 32: 
Number of cigarettes smoked per day by current smokers, by employment status and sex, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 


No. of cigarettes smoked per day (%) 


Sample Pop. est. 
Employment status/Sex size (N) (000s) 1-10 11-25 26+ 
Total population 3,838 6,476 POS 62.3 9.4 
Male 1,855 3,311 21.2 63.6 13.0 
Female 1,983 3,166 29.7 60.8 5.7 
Manager/professional 664 1,152 28.5 58.6 *8.4 
Male 313 580 23.9 60.2 Picts 
Female 351 571 33.1 56.9 — 
Other white collar 895 1,487 20.6 68.1 9.3 
Male Ott 600 17.4 67.7 *14.2 
Female 584 887 24.0 68.4 *6.0 
Blue collar 894 1,530 18.5 67.9 1232 
Male 758 WAGE 15.6 69.5 oes 
Female 136 253 33.4 59.7 — 
Looking for work 160. 198 “22.6 61.2 — 
Male 96 121 — 65.4 _— 
Female 64 77 *33.4 54.6 — 
Student 271 513 49.8 41.9 — 
Male 114 240 48.4 45.4 — 
Female 157 273 51.0 38.9 — 
Retired 368 621 29.3 56.2 *10.1 
Male 191 343 27.4 55.2 134 
Female EL 278 Sty 57.5 ne 
Keeping house 512 825 24.4 65.9 *6.9 
Male 19 34 — *68.5 — 
Female 493 791 24.9 65.8 *6.4 
Other 53 83 P2ry 56.6 — 
Male 38 59 roe *56.0 one 
Female 15 24 — *58.2 —_ 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 1: WHO USES ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUGS] 


M Table 33: 
Smoking status, by language and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Smoking status (%) 


Sample Pop. est. 

Language/Sex size (N) (000s) Lifetime non-smoker Former smoker Current smoker 
Total population 11,550 — 20110 | : 21  rrri—“(‘ SC eel 
- Male 5,257 9,858 — 865 . 30.1 33.4 
_ Female 6 tl e—“i“_iOCOtrsisisisiCO*iCOrSCOCdiCiCrésCON#SONCB = =808 
English 9,261 14,145 42.7 25.9 31.4 
Male 4,212 6,887 38.0 30.1 31.9 
Female 5,049 UPAY/ 47.0 22.0 30.9 
19600 4946 —“<iC FC 281 S 35.0 
2 2308 ls - — 826 36.6 
Female 10 i rs—~—<CS”rtS 428 —rr—COC— ES —= 33.4 
Other 323 1,019 58.8 14.2 27.0 
Male 173 581 42.1 20.3 37.6 
Female 150 438 81.0 *6.1 plas 


* High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


B® Table 34: 
Number of cigarettes smoked per day by current smokers, by language and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


No. of cigarettes smoked per day (%) 


Sample Pop. est. 

Language/Sex size (N) (000s) 11-25 26+ 
tal population — 8825 — 6447 6s 9.3 
Male hee  e—“‘ i‘ “ 

_ Female 1979 Bis? 608 57 

English 3,042 4,443 64.1 7.8 
Male 1,466 2,197 65.3 11.3 
Female 1,576 2,246 63.0 *4.4 
e 705 1,729 oC ee 

320. 875 625 16.3 
Female sc5 854 SS 85 

Other 78 275 47.1 “13:6 
Male 60 219 53.1 713.6 
Female 18 56 = = 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


@ Table 35: 

Smoking quit rate, by age and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
Age/Sex Quit rate* (%) 
Total 15+ 45 

Male 48 
Female 42 
15-19 35 
Male 36 
Female 34 
20-24 29 
Male 25 
Female 32 
25-34 CH/ 
Male Ei7/ 
Female 38 
35-44 46 
Mate 48 
Female 44 
45-54 46 
Male 49 
Female 42 
55-64 St 
Male 56 
Female 44 
65+ 65 
Male 72 
Female 56 


a “Quit rate” refers to the percentage of former smokers among those who have ever smoked. 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


M@ Table 36: 
Type of drinker and number of drinks consumed in the week preceding the survey, by smoking status and 
sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Abstainers (%) No. of drinks in 7 days prior to survey (%) Average 
Current no. of 
Sample Pop. est. Lifetime Former drinkers drinks 

Smoking status/Sex size (N) (000s) abstainers drinkers (%) 0 1-7 8-13 144+ per week 
Total population 11,634 20,285 6.6 15.7 Lie 46.8 38.2 75 5 3 
Male 5,291 9,920 37 12.5 83.8 38.0 39.5 10.7 11.8 5.3 
Female 6,343 10,365 9.4 18.8 71.8 56.7 36.8 3.9 2.6 2.0 
Current smoker 3,838 6,476 Shs 13.6 82.9 41.7 38.2 8.8 Wiles} Biz 
Male 1,855 rail 2.0 vals: 86.2 32.8 37.8 12.0 17.4 es 
Female 1,983 3,166 5.0 1 79.4 51.8 38.5 52 4.4 Pil 
Former smoker 3,106 5,229 3.3 13.4 83.3 43.7 39.4 9.4 78 3.9 
Male 1,654 2,987 2.4 12.2 85.5 34.7 40.6 12.9 11.8 5.3 
Female 1,452 2,242 4.6 154 80.3 56.5 CLs 3.6 2.2 1.9 
Lifetime non-smoker 4,690 8,579 Wel 18.6 70.3 53.6 37.4 Bie 3.8 2.4 
Male 1,782 3,622 6.5 13s 80.2 46.0 40.2 US 6.3 3.3 
Female 2,908 4,957 14.4 22.5 63.0 60.7 34.8 Sat 1.4 1.5 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 1: WHO USES ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUGS 


H Table 37: 
Number of times current drinkers consumed five or more drinks on a single occasion in the year 
preceding the survey, by smoking status and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


No. of times had 5+ drinks (%) 


Sample Pop. est. 
Smoking status/Sex size (N) (000s) 0 1-5 6-14 15+ 
Total population 8,760 16752 49.3 28.1 9.9 11.5 
Male 4,332 8,310 36.6 30.7 13.5 18.0 
Female 4,428 — 1441 : -—-663.6 25.1 5.9 43 
Current smoker 3,154 5,367 36.3 SYS} 12.3 18.2 
Male 1,580 2,852 24.1 31.9 15:5 27.2 
Female 1,574 2,515 50.2 SYN7/ 8.7 8.1 
Former smoker 2,472 4354. 51.4 27.7 10.2 9.4 
Male 41,361 22555 | 420 29.3 13.1 14.3 
Female 4,111 1801 64.8 25.4 6.2 25 
Lifetime non-smoker 3,134 6,030 59.4 24.6 45) 7.1 
Male 1,391 2,905 44.0 30.8 11.8 2a 
Female 1,743 Saiz TAS 18.9 3.4 2.4 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


H@ Table 38: 
| Percentage of population that used selected illicit drugs in the year preceding the survey, by age and sex, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Marijuana Cocaine LSD, speed 
or hashish or crack or heroin 
In year In year In year 
Sample Pop. est. preceding preceding preceding 

Age/Sex size (N) (000s) Ever survey Ever survey Ever survey 
Total 15+ 11,634 _ 20285 = 232 8S 3.5 ta 4.4 *0.4 
_ Male 529i See C—( 89 4.5 20 St *0.5 
_ Female 6,343 _ 10,365 ee 4.1 a7 *0.8 3.1 — 
15-19 838 1,866 23.2 12.3 ‘2D *1.9 °4.5 ‘2 

Male 412 956 23.1 14.3 — — *4.9 —_ 

Female 426 910 23.3 “10.3 — — *4.2 — 
20-24 1049 +. 2034 431 + =184 7.0 43.1 “4.7 _ 
_ Male 489 «= fe —— «49.4 ear *8.2 “4.0 *6.0 — 
_ Female 560i“ Or (13.0. [3.6 — 3.5 ce 
25-34 3,059 4,670 43.0 a[ 8 )3) 8.6 3.3 ite) — 

Male 1,396 2,318 5157 15:2 10.6 *4.9 8.6 — 

Female 1,663 2,352 34.4 6.0 6.7 | fs) 6.5 — 
35-44 2,392 3,962 25.8 4.5 “2.3 ~— 5.9 — 
Male 1,152 1971 — 3a6 6.2 “32 — 77 — 
_ Female : 1,200 1,991 162 ek “15 _ 41 
45-54 1,371 2,701 10.0 milee — _— iets — 

Male 673 1,349 16.5 — — — E210 — 

Female 698 1,352 ‘3.0 OE — = —— 7 
55-64 1,207 — 2.da4 *2.4 —_ — — — — 
_ Male — 629 crs "3.3 —_ — _ — sce 
_ Female 678 1,197 —_ —_ — — — = 

| 65+ 1,758 2,718 ee — — — — _— 
Male 640 1,162 — — — — —— — 
Female 148 1,557 — —— — = = as 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


M Table 39: 
Percentage of population that used selected illicit drugs in the year preceding the survey, by province and 
sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Marijuana Cocaine LSD, speed 
or hashish or crack or heroin 
In year In year In year 
Sample Pop. est. preceding preceding preceding 
Province/Sex size (N) (000s) Ever survey Ever survey Ever survey 
Canada 11,634 20,285 23.2 6.5 3.5 1.4 4.4 *0.4 
Male 5,291 9,920 28.9 8.9 4.5 2.0 ot *0.5 
Female 6,343 10,365 17.7 4.4 2.7 *0.8 3.1 — 
Nfld. 961 427 18.1 4.5 — — mile —_ 
Male 446 211 Zon *6.8 — — DE: — 
Female SS 216 tes 7233 = — — — 
B.Ed. 828 98 17.9 4.7 —_— — *2.4 — 
Male 412 48 24.6 he — —_ Soo — 
Female 416 50 11.4 —_ — — —_ _ 
N.S. 1,259 690 22.8 7.4 *1.4 — nies aa 
Male 557 336 27.9 9.8 eet — 2:9 = 
Female 702 354 17.9 Sat — — — — 
N.B. 812 552 Zt 57 1.8 — *4.5 _ 
Male — 386 269 26.7 *7.6 — — *6.6 = 
Female 426 283 15.7 *3.9 — — 2.5 — 
Que. 1,808 5,237 ZAlko 6.5 4 2.0 SZ — 
Male 789 2,541 27.4 9.2 Set 28) 6h7/ — 
Female 1,019 2,697 15.6 *3:8 *3.0 lest *2.6 — 
Ont. 1,974 7,486 21.7 5.9 2.8 “14 4.4 — 
Male 899 3,653 26.9 8.2 *3.6 *1.9 5.0 — 
Female 1,075 3,832 16.9 *3.8 eee —_ 73.3 — 
Man. 947 830 PS 4.8 AL) — 3.8 _— 
Male 418 406 29.0 “Ts *2.8 — *5.4 — 
Female 529 425 15.9 PS — — DE — 
Sask. 921 748 ele 4.7 oS, —_ *3.6 = 
Male 412 370 28.3 [15 *4.0 — *5.8 _ 
Female 509 378 14.2 = a — — — 
Alta. 992 1,826 27.8 6.5 SL7/ “Aid BS) — 
Male 460 911 34.9 9.8 *4.8 —_— “Ta — 
Female 532 916 20.7 BOS *2.5 — ree, _- 
B.C. 1,132 2,390 30.7 9.6 f2 ee 6.1 — 
Male 512 1,174 95.5 1S 8.0 “1.9 *7.0 —_ 
Female 620 1,215 26.1 7.8 *6.5 *2.4 [o2 — 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 1: WHO USES ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUGS 


M@ Table 40: 


Percentage of population that used selected illicit drugs in the year preceding the survey, by marital status 
and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Marijuana Cocaine LSD, speed 
or hashish or crack or heroin 
In year In year In year 
Sample Pop. est. preceding preceding preceding 

Marital status/Sex size (N) (000s) Ever survey Ever survey Ever survey 
Total population 11,634 20,285 232 Bs ee 1.4 4.4 *0.4 

Male §,291 9,920 eo 8.9 45. 2.0 5.1 *0.5 

Female 6,343 10 B05 Te at 2.7 *0.8 3.1 —_ 
Married 6,292 11,832 17.4 2.6 1.8 *0.4 2.8 — 

Male 3,011 5,962 21.3 3.9 Pa *0.6 SiG — 

Female 3,281 5,870 USES *1.4 milled 2.4 ~~ 
Separated 452 lc ers—S—C“‘ESSCOéséC«C$ cy - "O.5 — 
Male 180 255 445 : a — - — —_ SS — 

Female 272 342 210 — — — — oa 
Divorced 667 921 29.4 TAS BOs — *6.8 — 

Male 261 370 40.6 11.4: Bh 7/ — 10.3 — 

Female 406 551 21.9 e5a1 — — — — 
Widowed : 1,011 1205 i i-~ - ee Be ae 
_ Male : ——rC (eer—“O#ONOROXSCRCRCsa“C‘NiéVN‘i‘WOC.«C—OrOLCCOC i CC. 7 
_ Female 849 1,029 — - i i - - — Ss 
Never married 3,206 5,693 37.5 15.4 7.4 3.6 6.4 vals) 

Male 1,674 3,122 42.3 18.8 8.7 4.7 7.6 aS 

Female 1,532 2,571 Sh 7 Vz 5.9 “Pe 4.9 _ 


* High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, Nationa! Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


@ Table 41: 
Frequency of marijuana/hashish consumption in the year preceding the survey, by province and sex, age 
15+, Canada, 1989 


Frequency of consumption (%) 
1 or more 


Sample Pop. est. Less than once 1-3 times times 

Province/Sex size (N) (000s) per month per month per week 
Canada 13a CEC 48.6 24.8 22.4 
Male 483 887 43.2 2a Ss 25.6 
Female 250 426 60.0 *23.3 “15.8 
Nfld. 46 19 *35.9 *24.2 
Male 34 14 526:6 — *24.7 
Female 12 5 *63.5 — _— 
Pe 42 5 *65.8 _ “173 
Male oe 3 ‘S74 oo *22.9 
Female 10 1 91.9 — - 
N.S. 88 51 BS *26.1 ee 
Male 56 33 48.0 *29.6 *16.9 
Female 32 18 (5a — — 
N.B, 47 Ot 67.0 _— —_— 
Male 32 20 257 7 — _ 
Female 15 11 84.1 — - 
Que. aks: 338 49.3 29.2 *20.8 
Male 74 2S 45.2 *31.9 *21.9 
Female 39 103 “58.8 P23 — 
Ont. 121 445 49.4 *22.1 *215 
Male 78 300 43.8 i *24.6 
Female 43 145 61.0 *23.9 — 
Man. 53 40 49.4 *28.9 “1933 
Male 34 29 *49.5 — *26.5 
Female 19 11 *49.1 *50.9 = 
Sask. 44 55 59.2 — *26.4 
Male 29 28 *65.9 _— *29.0 
Female 15 8 *71.0 = = 
Alta. 70 119 CHS 18-7/ p26 
Male 48 90 e291 *39.7 e277 
Female 22 30 — — — 
B.C. 109 230 49.5 *20.8 *28.3 
Male 66 135 *41.6 *20.2 *35.8 
Female 43 94 60.7 Que — 


Data not available 

High sampling variability 

— Data suppressed 

SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


* 


CHAPTER 1: WHO USES ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUGS 


M@ Table 42: 
Rates of marijuana or hashish use, age 18+, Canada, 1980, 1985 and 1989 
Used in year 
Year Ever used (%) preceding survey (%) 
19802 20 12 
1985° . 5 
1989° 23° 6 
Data not available 
SOURCES: 


a Gallup Omnibus Study (Canadian Gallup Poll Ltd. 1980) 
b Canada’s Health Promotion Survey (Health and Welfare Canada 1988) 
¢ HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 43: 
Percentage of population that used selected licit drugs in the month preceding the survey, by age and sex, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Codeine, 

Sample Pop. est. Sleeping Tranquillizers Diet pills or Anti- demerol, 

Age/Sex size (N) (000s) pills (e.g., valium) stimulants depressants morphine 
Total 15+ tea 20,285 ce r—= 0.9 2.0 5.0 
Male — §2cc j= $020 #85 18 705 1.5 4.3 
_ Female 6,343 | 10,365 46 ag "2 2.4 57 
15-19 838 1,866 — — — — *4.9 
Male 412 956 = = — — T4t5 
Female 426 910 — — — — *5.4 
20-24 1,049 — 2024 — “1.4 — _— 6.2 
Male 409 302 lhmhmULULUw ee — = *6.0 
Female 560 1,007 | ~ _ _ — *6.4 
25-34 3,059 4,670 seh fe) *1.4 *0.8 ss) 5.6 
Male 1,396 2,318 — _ — — 5.3 
Female 1,663 2,352 71.6 wh hs) — sh hard 5.9 
2,302 3962 =.= 2A *2.6 1A "2.4 5.8 
1,152 is. 18 ees — 21 *4.5 
1,200 = 4.901 "2.9 "3.5 24 “2.4 71 
1,371 2,701 4.5 5.0 = “Pie! "al 
673 1,349 _ 2:9 _ — *3.6 
698 1,352 al STA — see) pach 
1,207 2.304 *4.6 6.0 — ‘3.3 ‘Of 
_ Male 529 1137. *3.0  _ — — — 
_ Female 678 1,197 — *6.2 ge _ 4.8 *5.2 
65+ 1,758 2,718 11.1 5.4 — *2.9 *4.0 
Male 640 1,162 10.3 uel) = PALS) 23:3 
Female 1,118 Ussey/ 11.6 *6.8 = Boe *4.5 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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M@ Table 44: 
Percentage of population that used selected licit drugs in the month preceding the survey, by province 
and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Codeine, 

Sample Pop. est. Sleeping Tranquillizers Diet pills or Anti- demerol, 

Province/Sex size (N) (000s) pills (e.g., valium) stimulants depressants morphine 
Canada 11,634 20,285 3.6 3.1 0.9 2.0 5.0 
Male 5,291 9,920 25 1.8 *0.5 15 4.3 
Female 6,343 10,365 4.6 4.3 12 2.4 5.7 
Nfld. 961 427 e2a1 eS _ “1.4 4.4 
Male 446 211 — _— —_ —_ *4.2 
Female NS 216 Bore n25 — — *4.6 
PEt 828 98 41.9 "22 — — *2.8 
Male 412 48 —_ — — — 233 
Female 416 50 eee = — — = 
N.S. 1,259 690 POrG 3.4 — *2.9 4.9 
Male 557 336 — 53:6 — _ *4.2 
Female 702 354 “Dall *3'2 — *4.2 75:6 
N.B. 812 S52 "3.2 tao — —_— *3.4 
Male 386 269 ae ae ~ — *4.2 
Female 426 283 *4.0 “5.8 — — *2.6 
Que. 1,808 5,237 4.5 4.3 *0.6 Dif “ce 
Male 789 2,541 7219 PS — *1.6 “1.6 
Female 1,019 2,697 6.1 5.9 — i218 els) 
Ont. 1,974 7,486 3.4 a3 4 1.9 6.3 
Male 899 3,653 *2.4 16 — “1.4 5,4 
Female 1,075 3,832 4.3 4.9 ers "2.0 Le 
Man. 947 830 *3.4 Ae — *2.4 5.9 
Male 418 406 out — — *2.4 *4.9 
Female 529 425 BON, eal — *2.4 *6.8 
Sask. 921 748 *1.9 an _ ES 5.2 
Male 412 370 oe oe mo [2.6 *4.0 
Female 509 378 “2.3 cee = — *6.4 
Alta. 992 1,826 *3.4 PZ — ALE 7.6 
Male 460 911 "OHS — — — *6:3 
Female 532 916 *3.2 23:0 — pate 8.9 
B.C. 1,132 2,390 Sf 5 — "1.8 6.7 
Male 512 1,174 *2.0 a — — 455 
Female 620 1,215 *5.4 — — *2.4 7.8 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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M@ Table 45: 


Percentage of population that used selected licit drugs in the month preceding the survey, by language 
and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Codeine, 

Sample Pop. est. Sleeping Tranquillizers Diet pills or Anti- demerol, 

Language/Sex size (N) (000s) pills (e.g., valium) stimulants depressants morphine 
Total population 11,634 20,285 3.6 3.1 0.9 2.0 5.0 
Male S20) 9,920 Co 18 “5 15 4.3 
Female 6,343 10,365 4.6 43 1.2 2.4 5.7 
English 9,261 14,145 3.3 2.6 1.0 2.0 6.2 
Male 4,212 6,887 2.4 *1.4 *0.6 *1.4 5.0 
Female 5,049 VP 4.2 3.8 *1.4 2.5 7.3 
French 1,966 4,946 - AS 46 “0.7 2.3 22 
Male 872 2,389 O.2 228 : — 120 22 
Female 1,094 2,557 oF. 6.3 - — | 2.5 e200 
Other 323 1,019 $313 PAT — — ROG 
Male 173 581 — —- a — 0) 


Female 150 438 — = — = pet 
* High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


H Table 46: 
Percentage of population that used selected licit drugs in the month preceding the survey, by income and 
sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Codeine, 

Sample Pop. est. Sleeping Tranquillizers Diet pills or Anti- demerol, 

Income/Sex size (N) (000s) pills (e.g., valium) stimulants depressants morphine 
Total population 11,634 20,285 3.6 3.1 0.9 2.0 5.0 
Male 5,291 9,920 25 18 SOS 1S 4.3 
Female 6,343 10,365 4.6 43 12 ea a7 
<$10,000 837 914 *8.9 *6.8 — EAne OP 
Male 249 314 _ —_— — -_ — 
Female 588 599 *9.3 ROnh, — 25,0 Act 
$10,000-$19,999 2 lee 2,885 6.5 4.9 0.9 Pa 49 
Male 832 1,194 *6.0 "2.4 — 25 “3 
Female 1,290 1,691 *6.8 6.6 — *2.8 see 
$20,000-$39,999 3,495 5,601 3.5 ale *0.9 ee) 4.7 
Male 1,687 2,812 *2.4 PET — a les cas 
Female 1,808 2,788 4.7 5.4 male cou ST 
$40,000+ 3,546 Leet! 2.0 rs oS *0.9 HES 6.0 
Male 1,930 4,345 1G me —_ ce aS 
Female 1,616 3,366 724 *2.4 *1.5 “1.3 6.9 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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H Table 47: 
Percentage of population that used selected licit drugs in the month preceding the survey, by education 
and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Codeine, 

Sample Pop. est. Sleeping Tranquillizers Diet pills or Anti- demerol, 

Education/Sex size (N) (000s) pills (e.g., valium) stimulants depressants morphine 
Total population 11,634 20,285 3.6 3.1 0.9 2.0 5.0 
Male 5.234 9,920 25 1.8 *0.5 1.5 4.3 
Female 6,343 10,365 4.6 4.3 1.2 2.4 5.7 
Less than secondary 4,141 6,744 SEL 4.2 sl 2.4 4.1 
Male 1,962 3,349 3:3 [2.0 — AES BZ 
Female 2,179 3,395 6.9 6.4 ANS S12 5.0 
Secondary completed 3,116 5,668 3.6 oot — 1.8 5.6 
Male 1,350 2,597 224) ‘2.0 — — 4.5 
Female 1,766 3,071 42 40 — *2.4 6.5 

Some post-secondary 

non-university degree 2,693 4,764 2.5 ZS EO 5.2 
Male Ul 2,271 SES — SaLBT/ 4.7 
Female 1,556 2,494 Sh Si7 _— ahs) 5.6 
University degree 1,577 2,865 *2..0 *2.0 — *1.9 6.3 
Male 804 1,606 — 24 — _ 6.1 
Female 773 1,259 te 5 — — — 6.7 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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Highlights 


Part One: Reasons for Drinking 
Ee 


M@ Seven out of ten current drinkers (72%) 15 years 
of age and over claim that they consumed alcohol 
in the year preceding the survey in order to be 
sociable. To add to the enjoyment of meals is the 
next most common reason for consuming alcohol 
(46%), followed by drinking to relax (40%), to feel 
good (30%), to feel less shy or inhibited (13%) and 
to forget worries (10%). 


HM Regardless of age, drinking to be sociable is the 
most commonly reported reason for drinking. 


M The percentage of current drinkers who report 
that they drink in order to enjoy meals tends to 
increase with age. 


M@ The percentage of current drinkers who report 
drinking to feel good, to forget worries and to feel 
less inhibited tends to decrease with age. 


HM Women are slightly more likely than men to 
report consuming alcohol in order to be sociable 
or to add to the enjoyment of meals. On the other 
hand, a higher percentage of men than women 
report that they drink in order to relax, to feel 
good, to forget worries and to feel less shy or 
inhibited. 


MH Social reasons for drinking are most common in 
the Atlantic and Prairie provinces. Quebec is the 
only province where drinking to be sociable is not 
the most commonly cited drinking motivation. 


@ Drinking in order to add to the enjoyment of 
meals is the most commonly cited drinking 
motivation in Quebec. 


@ The majority of current drinkers from each educa- 
tional group report that they consumed alcohol 
in the year preceding the survey in order to be 
sociable. The proportion of current drinkers 
reporting social reasons for drinking increases 
with level of educational attainment. The data 
also suggest that there is a positive relationship 


between education and drinking to add to the 
enjoyment of meals. 


There is very little difference between educational 
categories in terms of either drinking to relax or 
drinking to feel good. However, drinking in order 
to forget worries is more prevalent among current 
drinkers with low educational attainment. 


Regardless of income, the majority of current 
drinkers report that they consumed alcohol in the 
year preceding the survey in order to be sociable. 
However, as with education, the likelihood of 
reporting this type of drinking motivation 
increases slightly with income. 


As with education, the percentage of current 
drinkers reporting that they drink in order to add 
to the enjoyment of meals increases with income. 


There is very little difference between income 
groups in terms of drinking to relax, drinking 
to feel good and drinking to lessen inhibitions. 
However, drinking in order to forget worries is 
more prevalent among Canadians with low 
incomes. 


The majority of current drinkers from each occu- 
pational category report social reasons for con- 
suming alcohol. 


Canadians in managerial or professional occupa- 
tions are much more likely than those in other 
occupations to report drinking in order to add to 
the enjoyment of meals. 


Students, those looking for work and blue-collar 
workers are most likely to report that they con- 
sume alcohol in order to feel good. This type 

of drinking motivation is least common 

among homemakers, retired persons and those 
with white-collar jobs other than managers/ 
professionals. 


Drinking to forget worries is most common among 
those who are looking for work, students and 
blue-collar workers. 
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At least 70% of the current drinkers from each 
marital status category reported drinking to be 
sociable in the year preceding the survey. 


Drinking to add to the enjoyment of meals is not 
as common among single persons as it is among 
those who are married, separated/divorced or wid- 
owed. On the other hand, drinking in order to feel 
good is most prevalent among single persons, fol- 
lowed by those who are separated or divorced, 
married and widowed. 


A higher percentage of single persons and those 
who are separated or divorced report drinking to 
forget their worries than those who are either 
widowed or married. 


Anglophones (80%) are more likely to report 
drinking for social reasons than both Franco- 
phones (49%) and those who speak another lan- 
guage at home (67%). 


On the other hand, French-speaking drinkers 
(53%) and those who speak another language 
(53%) are more likely to report drinking to add 
to the enjoyment of meals than those who speak 
English (43%). 


Drinking to facilitate mood change (1.e., to forget 
worries, to feel good, to relax, to reduce inhibi- 
tions) is positively related to the frequency of 
alcohol use, to the number of drinks consumed 
during the week prior to the survey and to the 
prevalence and frequency of reported heavy 
drinking activity. 


The number of drinking motivations provided by 
current drinkers is positively related to consump- 
tion level. For example, those who drink less than 
once per month report, on average, 1.5 reasons for 
drinking, compared to 2.7 reasons for those who 
drink four times a week or more often. 


Drinking to escape reality or facilitate mood 
change is also positively related to alcohol-related 
problems. For example, 40% of the current 
drinkers who report that they drink in order 

to forget their worries experienced an alcohol- 
related problem in the year preceding the survey, 
followed by 30% of those who drink to feel less shy 
or inhibited, 24% of those who drink to feel good, 


19% of those who drink to relax, 12% of those wh« 
drink to be sociable and 10% of those who con- 
sume alcohol in order to add to the enjoyment of 
meals. 


Part Two: Reasons for Abstaining 
ae 


HM One-third of abstainers (36%) report that they do 


not drink because they dislike the taste of alcohol 
Because one does not like the effect alcohol has or 
self or others is the second most common reason 
for abstaining (30%), followed by health reasons 
(27%), other reasons (17%), because one was 
brought up not to drink (16%), because one think: 
alcohol is a waste of money (12%), religious rea- 
sons (11%) and because one is an alcoholic or had 
an alcohol-related problem in the past (6%). 


Former drinkers are more likely than lifetime 
abstainers to report that they do not drink 
because of health reasons, because it is a waste of 
money and because they used to have a drinking 
problem. 


Women are more likely than men to report that 
they abstain from drinking because they dislike 
the taste of alcohol and because they were 
brought up not to drink. On the other hand, men 
are more likely to report that they do not drink 
because they had a drinking problem in the past, 
because they do not like the effect of alcohol, for 
health reasons and because it is a waste of money 
Similar percentages of men and women report 
abstaining for religious reasons. 


The data suggest that abstaining for health rea- 
sons, because one was brought up not to drink 
and because it is a waste of money tends to 
increase with age. On the other hand, young 
people are most likely to report abstaining 
because they do not like the taste or do not like 
the effect of alcohol. 


The data suggest that abstaining for health rea- 
sons decreases as household income increases. Or 
the other hand, those with high incomes are more 
likely than those with low incomes to report 
abstaining because of religious reasons or becaus 
they do not like the effect alcohol has on self or 
others. 
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they used the drug in order to see what it was 
like. Slightly less than half (47.4%) report that 
they used marijuana in order to be sociable. Less 
than one-quarter (22.2%) report using marijuana 
in order to forget their worries, and 14.5% did so 
to feel less shy or inhibited. 


Men are slightly more likely than women to 
report that they used marijuana in order to relax 
or to forget their worries. However, women are 
more likely than men to report that they used 
marijuana to feel high, to see what it was like and 
to feel less shy or inhibited. An equal percentage 
of women and men report using marijuana to be 
sociable. 


Retired abstainers are most likely to report health M Using marijuana to relax increases with age. On 
reasons and being brought up not to drink as rea- the other hand, using marijuana to see what it is 
sons for not drinking. like tends to decline with age. A clear relationship 
does not exist between age and other reasons for 
Students are most likely to report that they using marijuana. 
abstain from drinking because they do not like 
the effect alcohol has on self or others. M@ Using marijuana to feel high increases slightly 
with education. On the other hand, experimenting 
Abstainers who speak a language other than with marijuana and using it to forget worries tend 
French or English are most likely to report that to decrease with education. 
they do not drink because of health or religious 
reasons. M The majority of users in each occupational cate- 
gory except for those looking for work report that 
French-speaking abstainers are most likely to they use marijuana in order to get high. 
report that they do not drink because they do 
not like the taste of alcohol. Francophone and M Interestingly, married users are more likely than 
Anglophone abstainers are considerably more those in other marital status categories to report 
likely than those who speak another language to that they use marijuana to feel high. 
report abstaining because they do not like the 
effect of alcohol. @ Experimentation with marijuana is most preva- 
lent among single (never married) individuals. 
Part Three: Reasons for Using 
Marijuana M Those who are separated are most likely to report 
BEE using marijuana to relax, followed by married 
users, divorced users and those who have never 
HM Unlike alcohol, Canadians are more likely to married. 
report using marijuana to relax or to feel high 
than for social reasons. Two out of every three @ English-speaking users are more likely than those 
marijuana users (65.5%) report that they used who speak French to report each of the six rea- 
the drug in order to relax. Six out of ten users sons for using marijuana. 
(61.7%) report that they used marijuana in order 
to feel high. One out of two (51.0%) report that @ Individuals who use marijuana to facilitate mood 


change use the drug more frequently than those 
who do not. 
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Introduction 


Why do people use alcohol and marijuana? This ques- 
tion has been prominent in the minds of many alcohol 
and other drug researchers for over four decades. It is 
doubtful that the use of alcohol and marijuana would 
be so widespread if they did not have an intoxicating 
effect. Nevertheless, alcohol and marijuana are also 
consumed for reasons other than becoming inebriated. 
A complex network of rites and beliefs has developed 
around their use, the basic purpose of which is pos- 
sibly to conceal and at the same time elevate their 
original physiological function. 


What are the various dimensions of drinking and 
Marijuana-using motivations? Do different people 
drink or use marijuana for different reasons? Do the 
motivations of those who become heavy or problem 
drinkers differ from those of the so-called “normal” 
drinking population? The purpose of this chapter is to 
address these questions using data from the National 
Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey. 
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Part One: 
Reasons for Drinking 


Definitions 
| ee 


In the present study, respondents were offered six 
reasons for why people drink and then asked to 
endorse one or more items that described their own 
reasons for drinking during the 12 months preceding 
the survey (Q18 in Appendix B). The reasons provided 
were: a) to be sociable; b) to add to the enjoyment of 
meals; c) to feel good; d) to relax; e) to forget worries; 
and f) to feel less inhibited or shy. 


General Findings 
Eee 


It is clear that social considerations or pressures often 
motivate people’s alcohol consumption (Figure 1 and 
Table 1). Seven out of ten current drinkers (72%) 

15 years of age and over claim that they consumed 
alcohol in the year preceding the survey in order to be 
sociable. To add to the enjoyment of meals is the next 
most common reason for consuming alcohol (46%), fol- 
lowed by drinking to relax (40%), to feel good (30%), to 
feel less shy or inhibited (13%) and to forget worries 
(10%). 


@ Figure 1: 
Reasons for drinking in the year preceding the 
survey, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Regardless of age, drinking to be sociable is the most 
commonly reported reason for drinking (Figure 2 and 
Table 1). Interestingly, social motivations are least 
common among Canadians who are still in their 
teens. Approximately 63% of 15 to 19 year olds report 
drinking for this reason, compared to at least 71% of 
the drinkers in all other age groups. Current drinkers 
who are between 20 and 34 years of age (74%) are the 
most likely to report social motivations for drinking. 


The percentage of current drinkers who report 
that they drink in order to enjoy meals tends to 
increase with age (Figure 2 and Table 1). For 
example, 31% of 15 to 19 year olds report drinking for 
this reason, compared to 55% of 45 to 54 year olds and 
53% of those between 55 and 64 years of age. 


Over 30% of current drinkers in each age category 
report that they drink in order to relax (Table 1). 
Differences between groups are quite small. Young 
adults 25 to 34 years of age are most likely to report 


H Figure 2: 
Reasons for drinking in the year preceding the 
survey, by age, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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that they consume alcohol for this reason (42%). On 
the other hand, drinking to relax is least common 
among the youngest (37%) and oldest (33%) age 
groups. 


The percentage of current drinkers who report 
drinking to feel good, to forget worries and to feel less 
inhibited tends to decrease with age (Table 1). For 
example, 43% of 15 to 19 year olds report that they 
drink in order to feel good, compared to 20% of cur- 
rent drinkers who are between 55 and 64 years of age. 
Similarly, two out of every ten current drinkers (20%) 
15 to 19 years of age report that they drink in order to 
forget their worries, compared to 7% of drinkers who 
are 65 years of age and older. 


Sex 
EEG 


Female drinkers (73%) are slightly more likely than 
male drinkers (71%) to report that they consume 
alcohol in order to be sociable (Figure 3 and Table 1). 
Similarly, women (47%) are somewhat more likely 
than men (44%) to report that they drink in order to 
add to the enjoyment of meals. 


@ Figure 3: 
Reasons for drinking in the year preceding the 
survey, by sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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On the other hand, the data suggest that male 
drinkers are more apt than female drinkers to use 
alcohol as a means of facilitating mood change. For 
example, a higher percentage of men than women 
report that they drink in order to relax (45% vs. 33%), 
to feel good (35% vs. 24%), to forget worries (12% vs. 
8%) and to feel less shy or inhibited (14% vs. 11%). 


Gender differences in drinking motivation tend to 
increase with age (Table 1). For example, 43% of the 
men and 39% of the women in the 20 to 24 year old 
category report that they consume alcohol in order to 
relax — a difference of only four percentage points. By 
contrast, 42% of male drinkers in the 65 years of age 
and over category report that they consume alcohol in 
order to relax, compared to 24% of the women — a dif- 
ference of 18 percentage points. 


Region 
Eae 


The majority of current drinkers from each province 
report that they consume alcohol in order to be 
sociable — with one exception. Less than half of the 
drinkers in Quebec (49%) report drinking for this 
reason. In fact, Quebec is the only province where 
drinking to be sociable is not the most commonly cited 
drinking motivation. The data suggest that social rea- 
sons for drinking are most common in the Atlantic 
and Prairie provinces (Figure 4 and Table 2). 


Drinking in order to add to the enjoyment of 
meals is the most commonly cited drinking motivation 
in Quebec (Table 2). Over half (55%) of the current 
drinkers in this province report consuming alcohol 
for this reason, followed by the residents of Ontario 
(46%), British Columbia (46%) and Alberta (43%). 
Drinking to add to the enjoyment of meals is least 
common in the Atlantic region (Table 2). 


Drinking to relax is most likely to be reported 
by current drinkers in Atlantic Canada. Almost 
half (49%) of the drinkers in Newfoundland report 
drinking for this reason, followed by Prince Edward 
Island (47%), New Brunswick (45%) and Nova Scotia 
(44%). The residents of Quebec (36%) are least likely 
to report this type of drinking motivation (Table 2). 


Over one-quarter of the drinkers from each 
province report that they drink in order to feel good 
(Table 2). This type of drinking motivation appears to 
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be most prevalent in the Atlantic provinces and 
Alberta. All other provinces fall at or below the 
national rate (30%). 


Provincial differences in drinking to forget wor- 
ries or reduce inhibitions are relatively small and 
should be interpreted with caution. 


Drinking to reduce inhibitions is least common 
in central Canada. Ontario (11%) and Quebec (12%) 
are the only provinces that fall below the national 
rate of 13%. At least 14% of the drinkers in all other 
provinces report that they have consumed alcohol for 
this reason (Table 2). The percentage of drinkers who 
report that they have consumed alcohol to reduce 
inhibitions is highest in Prince Edward Island (18%), 
New Brunswick (18%) and Manitoba (18%). 


Drinking to forget worries is most prevalent 
among current drinkers living in Atlantic Canada 
(Table 2). Almost one out of every seven drinkers in 
Newfoundland (15%) provide this reason for con- 
suming alcohol, followed by Prince Edward Island 
— (14%) and New Brunswick (13%). British Columbia 
(8%) is the only province where the percentage of 
drinkers who consume alcohol to forget worries falls 
below the national rate (10%). 


@ Figure 4: 
Reasons for drinking in the year preceding the 
survey, by province, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Education 
Baa 


The majority of current drinkers from each educa- 
tional group report that they consumed alcohol in 
the year preceding the survey in order to be sociable 
(Table 3). Nevertheless, there is evidence to suggest 
that drinking to be sociable increases with level of 
educational attainment. For example, 77% of current 
drinkers with a university degree report drinking to 
be sociable, compared to 69% of those with less than 
a high-school education. 


The data also suggest that there is a positive 
relationship between education and drinking to add to 
the enjoyment of meals (Figure 5 and Table 3). Two- 
thirds (66%) of the current drinkers with a university 
degree report that they consumed alcohol for this 
reason in the year preceding the survey, compared to 
36% of those without a high-school diploma. 


There is very little difference between educational 
categories in terms of either drinking to relax or 
drinking to feel good. However, drinking in order 
to forget worries is more prevalent among current 
drinkers with low educational attainment. For 
example, 13% of current drinkers with less than a 


@ Figure 5: 
Reasons for drinking in the year preceding the 
survey, by education, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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high-school education report drinking in order to 
forget their worries, compared to 7% of those with a 
university degree. Similarly, current drinkers with 

a university degree are less likely than those in 

other educational categories to report that they drink 
in order to reduce their inhibitions (Figure 5 and 
Table 3). 


Income 
Bae 


Regardless of income, the majority of current drinkers 
report that they consumed alcohol in the year pre- 
ceding the survey in order to be sociable (Figure 6 and 
Table 4). However, as with education, the likelihood 
of reporting this type of drinking motivation increases 
slightly with income. For example, 77% of current 
drinkers with an annual household income of $60,000 
or more report that they consume alcohol for social 
reasons, compared to 69% of those with household 
incomes less than $10,000. 


The percentage of current drinkers reporting that 
they drink in order to add to the enjoyment of meals 
increases with household income (Figure 6 and 
Table 4). Over half (56%) of current drinkers with a 
household income of $60,000 per year or more report 
that they consume alcohol for this reason, compared 


@ Figure 6: 
Reasons for drinking in the year preceding the 
survey, by income, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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to 37% of those with household incomes between 
$10,000 and $19,999 and 35% of those with household 
incomes less than $10,000. 


There is very little difference between income 
groups in terms of drinking to relax, drinking to feel 
good and drinking to lessen inhibitions (Figure 6 and 
Table 4). However, drinking in order to forget worries 
is more prevalent among Canadians with low 
incomes. For example, 15% of current drinkers with 
household incomes less than $10,000 per year and 
13% with household incomes between $10,000 and 
$19,999 report drinking in order to forget their wor- 
ries, compared to 9% of those with household incomes 
of $60,000 or more. 


Employment Status 
Bae 


The majority of current drinkers from each occupa- 
tional category report social reasons for consuming 
alcohol (Table 5). Drinking to be sociable is most 
common among retired persons (76%) and those in 
managerial or professional positions (76%). Those 
who are looking for work (66%) and students (67%) 
are the least likely to report this type of drinking 
motivation. 


Canadians in managerial or professional occupa- 
tions are much more likely than those in other occu- 
pations to report drinking in order to add to the 
enjoyment of meals (Table 5). Six out of every ten 
managers/professionals (61%) report this type of 
drinking motivation, followed by retired persons 
(47%), homemakers (47%) and those holding other 
white-collar jobs (44%). Drinking to add to the enjoy- 
ment of meals is least common among current 
drinkers who are looking for work (25%), students 
(35%) and blue-collar workers (39%). 


Students (40%), those looking for work (39%) and 
blue-collar workers (36%) are most likely to report 
that they consume alcohol in order to feel good 
(Table 5). This type of drinking motivation is least 
common among homemakers (19%), retired persons 
(25%) and those with white-collar jobs other than 
managers/professionals (26%). Drinking to relax is 
most common among blue-collar workers (50%), fol- 
lowed by those who are looking for work (45%) and 
persons in either managerial/professional or other 
white-collar occupations (40%). Drinking to relax is 
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least common among homemakers (29%) and retired 
persons (32%). 


Drinking to forget worries is most common among 
those who are looking for work (21%), students (17%) 
and blue-collar workers (13%) (Table 5). All other 
occupational categories are either at or below the 
national rate (10%). As with drinking to forget, 
drinking to feel less inhibited is most likely to occur 
among those who are looking for work (25%), students 
(23%) and blue-collar workers (16%). This type of 
drinking motivation is least common among retired 
persons (4%) and homemakers (10%). 


Marital Status 
Eee 


At least 70% of the current drinkers from each mar- 
ital status category reported drinking to be sociable in 
the year preceding the survey (Figure 7 and Table 6), 
and the differences between these categories are 
small. 


Drinking to add to the enjoyment of meals is not 
as common among single (never married) persons 
(39%) as it is among those who are married (49%), 
separated/divorced (48%) or widowed (46%). On the 


@ Figure 7: 
Reasons for drinking in the year preceding the 
survey, by marital status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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other hand, drinking in order to feel good is most 
prevalent among single persons (40%), followed by 
those who are separated or divorced (33%), married 
(24%) and widowed (23%). 


Current drinkers who are either separated or 
divorced (47%) are most likely to report that they 
drink in order to relax, followed by those who are 
single (42%), married (38%) and widowed (29%). A 
higher percentage of single persons (15%) and those 
who are separated or divorced (13%) report drinking 
to forget their worries than those who are either 
widowed (8%) or married (7%). As with drinking to 
forget troubles, drinking to reduce inhibitions is most 
common among single persons (22%), followed by 
those who are separated or divorced (15%), married 
(9%) and widowed (6%). 


Language 
EEG 


Anglophones (80%) are more likely to report drinking 
for social reasons than both Francophones (49%) and 
those who speak another language at home (67%). On 
the other hand, French-speaking drinkers (53%) and 
those who speak another language (53%) are more 
likely to report drinking to add to the enjoyment of 
meals than those who speak English (43%). These 
findings are consistent with regional data that show 
that drinking to be sociable is less common in Quebec 
than in other provinces, whereas drinking to add to 
the enjoyment of meals is more common (Table 2). 


Reasons for Drinking and Level of 
Consumption 
EEE 


The data suggest that there is a positive relationship 
between drinking to escape reality or facilitate mood 
change and frequency of alcohol consumption 
(Figure 8 and Table 8). For example, 67% of the cur- 
rent drinkers who consume alcohol four or more times 
per week report that they drink in order to relax, 
compared to 19% of those who drink less than once 
per month and 34% of those who drink between one 
and three times per month. Similarly, 17% of those 
who drink four or more times per week report that 
they drink in order to forget their worries, compared 
to only 5% of those who drink less than once per 
month and 9% of those who drink between one and 
three times per month. 
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Drinking to facilitate mood change (i.e., to forget 
worries, to feel good, to relax, to reduce inhibitions) is 
also positively related to the number of alcoholic bev- 
erages consumed per week (Figure 9 and Table 9). 
Twenty-two percent of current drinkers who con- 
sumed 14 or more drinks in the week preceding the 
survey claim that they drink to forget their worries, 
compared to 8% of those who did not have a drink and 
9% of those who consumed between one and seven 
drinks. Similarly, 66% of those who consumed 14 or 
more drinks in the week preceding the survey report 
drinking to relax, compared to 28% of those who did 
not have a drink and 45% of those who consumed 
between one and seven drinks. 


Overall, those who report that they consume 
alcohol in order to forget their worries consume an 
average of 8.3 drinks per week, followed by those who 
drink to feel good (6.3 drinks), to feel less inhibited 
or shy (5.8 drinks), to relax (5.7 drinks), to add to the 
enjoyment of meals (4.1 drinks) and to be sociable 
(3.7 drinks) (Figure 10). It is important to remember 
that the reasons for drinking provided by the survey 
are not mutually exclusive. Respondents were asked 
to identify all of the drinking motivations that applied 
to their own experience. Thus, for example, the 


@ Figure 8: 
Reasons for drinking in the year preceding the 
survey, by frequency of alcohol consumption, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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majority of people who report that they drink to forget 
their worries also report that they consume alcohol to 
be sociable (Table 10). We can therefore conclude that 
estimates of the average number of drinks consumed 
per week would be even lower for those who drink to 
be sociable if we excluded those who also drink for 
other reasons. 


@ Figure 9: 
Reasons for drinking in the year preceding the 
survey, by number of drinks consumed in the 
week preceding the survey, age 15+, Canada, 
1989 
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M@ Figure 10: 
Average number of drinks consumed per week, 
by reasons for drinking, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Drinking to escape reality or facilitate mood 
change is also positively related to heavy drinking 
activity (Figure 11 and Table 11). As defined in 
Chapter 1, heavy drinking activity refers to the 
number of times the respondent consumed five or 
more drinks on a single occasion in the year preceding 
the survey. One out of every four current drinkers 
(22%) who reported drinking heavily on six or more 
occasions in the year preceding the survey report that 
they consume alcohol in order to forget their worries, 
compared to only 5% of those who did not engage in 
this type of behaviour. Similarly, 25% of those who 
consumed five or more drinks on six or more occasions 
report drinking to reduce inhibitions, compared to 
only 7% of those who did not engage in heavy 
drinking activity. 


The data also suggest that the number of drinking 
motivations provided by current drinkers is positively 
related to consumption level. For example, those who 
drink less than once per month report, on average, 

1.5 reasons for drinking, compared to 2.7 reasons 
for those who drink four times a week or more often 
(Figure 12). Similarly, current drinkers who did not 
have a drink in the week preceding the survey pro- 


Figure 11: 
| Reasons for drinking, by number of times 
current drinkers consumed five or more drinks 
on a single occasion in the year preceding the 
survey, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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vide an average of 1.8 reasons for drinking, compared 
to 3.2 reasons for those who consumed 14 drinks or 
more (Figure 13). Finally, current drinkers who 
report that they did not consume five or more drinks 
on a single occasion in the year preceding the survey 
provide an average of 1.7 reasons for drinking, com- 
pared to 3.1 reasons for those who did so six times or 
more (Figure 14). 


Figure 12: 
Average number of reasons for drinking, 
by frequency of alcohol consumption, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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@ Figure 13: 
Average number of reasons for drinking, 
by number of drinks consumed in the week 
preceding the survey, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Reasons for Drinking and Alcohol- 
Related Problems 
ae 


The data also suggest that drinking to escape reality 
or facilitate mood change is positively related to 
alcohol-related problems (Figure 15 and Table 12). 
Forty percent of the current drinkers who report that 
they drink in order to forget their worries experienced 
an alcohol-related problem in the year preceding the 
survey, followed by 30% of those who drink to feel less 
shy or inhibited, 24% of those who drink to feel good, 
19% of those who drink to relax, 12% of those who 
drink to be sociable and 10% of those who consume 
alcohol in order to add to the enjoyment of meals. 


The data also suggest that problem drinkers are 
more likely to provide multiple reasons for consuming 
alcohol. For example, those who experienced an 
alcohol-related problem in the year preceding the 
survey provide, on average, 3.2 reasons for drinking, 
compared to 2.0 reasons for those who did not have a 
problem (data not tabulated in report). 


Discussion 
Bee 


The results of the National Alcohol and Other Drugs 
Survey suggest that drinking to be sociable is the 
most common reason for consuming alcohol. A signifi- 
cant proportion of the population also drinks to add to 
the enjoyment of meals. Drinking to escape reality or 


@ Figure 14: 
Average number of reasons for drinking, by 
number of times current drinkers consumed five 
or more drinks on a single occasion in the year 
preceding the survey, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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facilitate mood change (i.e., drinking to forget worries, 
to relax, to feel good, to reduce inhibitions) is far less 
prevalent. 


In general, the results of the National Alcohol and 
Other Drugs Survey are consistent with previous 
research. Drinking motivation was first investigated 
in a systematic manner by Riley and his colleagues 
(Riley et al. 1948). They proposed that there is a fun- 
damental difference between social and personal 
motivations for drinking — an idea that has greatly 
influenced subsequent research. Social reasons, they 
maintained, include drinking to celebrate, as a busi- 
ness courtesy and to be sociable. Personal reasons, on 
the other hand, involve drinking in order to escape 
reality or to facilitate mood change (e.g., to forget 
worries, to alleviate stress, to feel good). 


Riley and his associates (Riley et al. 1948) investi- 
gated this idea using data from a nation-wide U.S. 
survey. Their technique was to first record responses 
to the open-ended question, “What would you say was 
your main reason for drinking?” The answers were 
then allocated, on a common-sense basis, to one of the 
investigators’ two motivational categories. The results 
of their analysis also indicate that social reasons are 
more common than personal reasons for drinking. 


Figure 15: 
Percentage of current drinkers who had a 
problem with their own alcohol use in the year 
preceding the survey, by reasons for drinking, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Rather than arbitrarily classifying reasons for 
drinking as either “social” or “personal,” a number of 
researchers have used factor analytic techniques in 
order to identify underlying motivational dimensions. 
The findings from a number of these studies support 
the original social—personal dichotomy (e.g., Makela 
1971; Farber et al. 1980; Segal et al. 1980). However, 
many investigations have identified additional rea- 
sons for drinking. In particular, enjoyment or lifestyle 
factors (Edwards et al. 1972; Snow 1975; Dight 1976; 
Glynn et al. 1983) and sensation seeking (McCarty 
and Kaye 1984; Ratliffe and Burkhart 1984; Schwarz 
et al. 1978) have emerged as distinct reasons for 
drinking. Lifestyle or enjoyment motivations include 
drinking to enhance the quality of meals, because one 
enjoys the taste and because it is thought to be 
healthy. Sensation seeking involves drinking to get 
high or to escape boredom. Unlike personal reasons, 
emphasis is placed on the attainment of physiological 
sensation rather than the reduction of psychological 
distress. Consistent with the results of the present 
survey, most of these studies find that social and 
lifestyle reasons for drinking are much more 
widespread than personal and sensation-seeking 
motivations. 


Eliany and Giesbrecht’s (1989) analysis of 
Canada’s National Drinking and Driving Survey also 
found that “acceptable” reasons for drinking (i.e., 
drinking for the taste, to be with friends or to enjoy a 
social occasion) are more common than reasons that 
suggest that alcohol is consumed in order to solve per- 
sonal problems. For example, 76% of the respondents 
in the National Drinking and Driving Survey report 
drinking to be with friends, and 75% report drinking 
to enjoy social occasions. By contrast, only 32% of the 
respondents report drinking to reduce stress, and 21% 
report drinking to alleviate feelings of sadness or 
loneliness. 


Past research has consistently found that reasons 
for drinking are associated with various social charac- 
teristics, including gender (Jung 1977; Kilty 1980; 
Ratliffe and Burkhart 1984; Partanen 1987), age 
(Mulford and Miller 1960; Eliany and Giesbrecht 
1989) and social class (Makela 1971; Pearlin and 
Radabaugh 1976; Partanen 1987). In general, per- 
sonal and sensation-seeking motivations are more 
common among men, those from lower-class back- 
grounds and young people. Conversely, social reasons 
are more common among women and older people. 


Lifestyle or enjoyment reasons have been found to be 
positively associated with both education and income. 


The results of the National Alcohol and Other 
Drugs Survey also suggest that personal reasons for 
drinking are more common among men than women. 
As with most explanations of reported gender differ- 
ences in alcohol consumption, this finding may be 
explained by differential socialization experiences 
(Parker et al. 1980). In other words, men may be more 
likely than women to learn that it is acceptable to use 
alcohol as a coping device. The findings also indicate 
that age is negatively associated with personal rea- 
sons for drinking. This is consistent with Jung’s 
(1977) assertion that personal motives represent an 
“immature” drinking profile. 


Drinking in order to add to the enjoyment of 
meals is positively associated with both education and 
income. This finding suggests that such motivations 
are indicative of a lifestyle associated with having 
greater personal resources. 


The results indicate that drinking to be sociable is 
more common among English-speaking Canadians, 
whereas drinking to enjoy meals is more common 
among Francophones. This finding suggests distinct 
cultural approaches to alcohol consumption, which 
may warrant further investigation. 


The present analysis clearly indicates that there 
is a strong positive relationship between personal rea- 
sons for drinking and level of alcohol consumption. 
The findings also suggest that drinking for personal 
reasons is associated with incidence of alcohol-related 
problems. Heavy and problem drinkers also provide 
more reasons for drinking, on average, than light or 
infrequent drinkers. 


Most of the studies cited above have also provided 
evidence that suggests that drinking for personal or 
escapist reasons is associated with heavy drinking 
behaviour. By contrast, social and lifestyle motivations 
are related to low or moderate consumption levels (see 
also Knupfer et al. 1963; Lindbeck 1972; Celentano 
and McQueen 1978; Donovan and Marlatt 1982; 
Christopherson et al. 1984; Cutter and O’Farrell 
1984). There is also evidence that suggests that per- 
sonal reasons for drinking are especially common 
among those with alcohol-related problems (Mulford 
1977; Glynn et al. 1983; Allan and Cooke 1985). 
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Eliany and Giesbrecht’s (1989) analysis of 
Canada’s National Drinking and Driving Survey 
also found that those who drink frequently or drink 
heavily are more likely than others to indicate that 
they drink to reduce stress, because they are sad or 
lonely or because they want to “gain control.” For 
example, approximately 60% of the respondents in 
that survey who drink four or more times per week 
claim that they drink in order to reduce stress, and 
41% drink because they are sad or lonely. By compar- 
ison, only 20% of those who drink less than once a 
week report drinking because of stress, and only 13% 
drink because they are sad or lonely. Likewise, 67% of 
the respondents who reported drinking 22 or more 
drinks in the seven days preceding the interview 
reported that they drank in order to reduce stress. By 
contrast, only 35% of those who drank between one 
and seven drinks indicated that they drank for this 
reason. 


The fact that “personal” motivation to drink is 
associated with heavy and problem alcohol consump- 
tion may be explained by the fact that the ritual and 
convivial uses of alcohol are normatively controlled 
and socially integrative, whereas the stress-reducing 
uses of alcohol are likely to be uncontrolled and thus 
subject to abuse (Bales 1946). 


The results of the 1989 National Alcohol and 
Other Drugs Survey clearly demonstrate the value 
of examining self-report motives for drinking. 
Information on drinking motivation not only increases 
our ability to predict both consumption levels and 
problem incidence, but also gives us some insight 
into the psychological bases of drinking behaviour. 
Personal reasons for drinking place emphasis on the 
physiological effects of alcohol. They often reflect the 
use of alcohol as a coping device: a method for tem- 
porarily escaping problems, relieving tensions or 
facilitating mood change. This suggests that those 
involved in the treatment of alcohol-related problems 
should be concerned with providing their clients with 
alternative coping strategies. 


The implications of these findings are also rele- 
vant to prevention policies concerned with educating 
the general public about acceptable drinking 
behaviour (i.e., the use of alcohol in moderation 
without adversely affecting oneself or others). Such 
prevention initiatives must have at their foundation a 
precise characterization of the “responsible drinker.” 


Identifying motives associated with both moderate 
and heavy drinking is a possible first step in this 
direction. 
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Part Two: 
Reasons for Not Drinking 


Definitions 
EEG 


_ The results of the National Alcohol and Other Drugs 
Survey indicate that one out of five Canadians (22%) 
aged 15 and over did not consume an alcoholic bev- 
erage in the year preceding the survey (see Chapter 1 
for a review). This group can be divided into former 
drinkers (those who consumed alcohol on a regular 
basis in the past — 16%) and lifetime abstainers 
(those who have never consumed an alcoholic 
beverage — 7%). 


All non-drinkers were presented with 12 reasons 
why people limit their drinking or avoid drinking 
altogether. They were then asked to identify the rea- 
sons that reflected their own motives for abstaining 
(Q13 in Appendix B). The reasons provided were: 

1) health reasons, not healthy; 2) don’t like the taste; 
3) don’t like the effect it has on me; 4) I have seen 
examples of what alcohol can do; 5) for diet reasons, 
in athletic training; 6) I am afraid I will become 
dependent on alcohol; 7) drinking could affect my job; 
8) waste of money; 9) religious reasons; 10) brought 
up not to drink; 11) alcoholic or had alcohol problem; 
and 12) other reasons. 


Due to low frequency distributions, certain items 
were combined to form new variables. This reduces 
the number of reasons for abstaining to be discussed 
in this report from 12 to eight. “Diet reasons, in ath- 
letic training” was combined with “health reasons, not 
healthy” to form a new variable denoting “health rea- 
sons” for not drinking. Similarly, “don’t like the effect 
it has on me,” “I have seen examples of what alcohol 
can do,” “I am afraid I will become dependent on 
alcohol” and “drinking could affect my job” were 
combined into a new variable and renamed “do not 
like the effect.” 


General Findings 
| ag 


One-third of abstainers (386%) report that they do 
not drink because they dislike the taste of alcohol 
(Figure 16 and Table 13). Because one does not like 
the effect alcohol has on self or others is the second 


most common reason for abstaining (30%), followed by 
health reasons (27%), other reasons (17%), because 
one was brought up not to drink (16%), because one 
thinks alcohol is a waste of money (12%), religious 
reasons (11%) and because one is an alcoholic or had 
an alcohol-related problem in the past (6%). 


Lifetime abstainers are more likely than former 
drinkers to report that they do not consume alcohol 
because they were brought up not to drink (25% vs. 
12%), because they dislike the taste (43% vs. 34%), 
because of religious reasons (14% vs. 10%) and 
because they do not like the effect (33% vs. 29%). On 
the other hand, former drinkers are more likely than 
lifetime abstainers to report that they do not drink 
because of health reasons (29% vs. 22%), because it is 
a waste of money (13% vs. 11%) and because of other 
reasons (18% vs. 16%). Approximately 8% of former 
drinkers report that they do not drink because they 
are an alcoholic or had an alcohol problem in the 
past (Figure 17). Lifetime abstainers did not provide 
this reason for abstaining. By definition, lifetime 
abstainers have never consumed alcohol and there- 
fore could not possibly develop a drinking problem. 


MB Figure 16: 
Reasons for not consuming alcohol in the year 
preceding the survey, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Sex 
| ee 


As can be seen in Figure 18, women are more likely 
than men to report that they abstain from drinking 
because they dislike the taste of alcohol (44% vs. 23%) 
and because they were brought up not to drink (18% 
vs. 11%). On the other hand, men are more likely to 
report that they do not drink because they are an 
alcoholic or had a drinking problem in the past (12% 
vs. 2%), because they do not like the effect of alcohol 
(34% vs. 28%), for health reasons (30% vs. 25%), 
because it is a waste of money (16% vs. 11%) and 
because of other reasons (21% vs. 15%). Similar per- 
centages of men and women report abstaining for 
religious reasons (Table 13). 


Age 
Bae 


The data suggest that abstaining for health reasons 
tends to increase with age (Table 13). For example, 

32% of abstainers who are 55 years of age and older 
report that they do not drink because of health rea- 


@ Figure 17: 
Reasons for not consuming alcohol in the 
year preceding the survey, by drinking status, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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sons, compared to 23% of both 35 to 54 year olds and 
15 to 34 year olds. Similarly, abstainers who are 

55 years of age and older are slightly more likely to 
report that they do not drink because it is a waste of 
money (14%), followed by 15 to 34 year olds (12%) and 
35 to 54 year olds (10%). Those in the oldest age cate- 
gory (20%) are also more likely than 35 to 54 year olds 
(11%) and 15 to 34 year olds (15%) to report that they 
do not drink because of their upbringing. 


Four out of ten abstainers (39%) 15 to 34 years of 
age report that they do not drink because they do not 
like the taste of alcohol, compared to 35% of both 35 
to 54 year olds and those who are 55 years of age and 
older (Table 13). Those who are 15 to 34 years of age 
are also most likely to report that they do not drink 
because they do not like the effect of alcohol (34%), 
followed by 35 to 54 year olds (32%) and those who 
are 55 and over (27%). Abstainers who are between 35 
and 54 years of age are most likely to report that they 
do not drink because they are an alcoholic or had a 
drinking problem in the past (9%), followed by those 
who are 55 years of age and over (6%) and 15 to 34 
year olds (3%). 


Mi Figure 18: 
Reasons for not consuming alcohol in the year 
preceding the survey, by sex, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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Education 
Eee 


Abstainers in the highest and lowest educational 
categories are most likely to report health reasons for 
not consuming alcohol (Table 14). One out of three 
abstainers with a university degree (38%) report not 
drinking for health considerations, followed by those 
with less than a high-school education (30%), those 
with some post-secondary school education and non- 
university degree (21%) and those with a high-school 
diploma (21%). 


The data suggest that there is a positive relation- 
ship between education and abstaining for religious 
reasons. Two out of ten abstainers (20%) with a uni- 
versity degree report that they do not drink because 
of religious reasons, compared to 17% with some 
post-secondary school education and non-university 
degree, 13% with a high-school diploma and 8% of 
those with less than a high-school education. On the 
other hand, those in the lower educational categories 
are slightly more likely to report that they abstain 
because they were brought up not to drink (Table 14). 


There is also a slight positive relationship 
between education and abstaining because one does 
not like the effect of alcohol (Table 14). 


There is no clear relationship between education 
and abstaining because one does not like the taste 
of alcohol or because one had an alcohol-related 
problem in the past (Table 14). Those with some post- 
secondary school education and non-university degree 
(42%) are most likely to report that they do not drink 
because they dislike the taste of alcohol, followed 
by those with a high-school diploma (38%), those 
with less than high school (35%) and those with a 
university degree (30%). Abstainers with some post- 
secondary school education and non-university degree 
are also most likely to report that they do not drink 
because they had an alcohol-related problem in the 
past (8%), followed by those with a university degree 
(7%), those with less than high school (6%) and those 
with a high-school diploma (5%). A similar percentage 
of abstainers from each educational category report 
that they do not drink because it is a waste of money 
(Table 14). 


Income 
Bae 


The data suggest that abstaining for health reasons 
decreases as household income increases (Table 15). 
For example, 31% of the abstainers in households 
earning between $10,000 and $19,999 report that 
they do not drink because of health reasons, com- 
pared to 20% of those with household incomes of 
$60,000 a year or more. There is also a slight negative 
relationship between income and abstaining because 
one does not like the taste of alcohol. Four out of ten 
abstainers (43%) with household incomes less than 
$10,000 per year report this reason for not drinking, 
compared to 33% of those in households earning 
$60,000 or more. 


On the other hand, those with high incomes are 
more likely than those with low incomes to report 
abstaining because they do not like the effect alcohol 
has on self or others (Table 15). For example, 39% of 
those in households earning $60,000 or more per year 
report that they do not drink because they dislike the 
effects of alcohol, compared to 28% of those with 
household incomes between $10,000 and $19,999 and 
31% of those in households with incomes less than 
$10,000. 


Abstaining for religious reasons also increases 
slightly with income (Table 15). For example, 20% of 
those with household incomes between $40,000 and 
$59,999 and 18% of those in households earning 
$60,000 or more report that they do not drink because 
of religious reasons, compared to 10% of those with 
household incomes between $10,000 and $19,999 per 
year. 


Surprisingly, those in the lowest income category 
(11%) are also less likely than those in the highest 
income category (14%) to report that they do not 
drink because it is a waste of money (Table 15). There 
is no clear relationship between income and either 
abstaining because of upbringing or abstaining 
because of previous alcohol-related problems. 


Employment Status 
Le 
Retired abstainers are most likely to report that they 


do not drink because of health reasons (35%), followed 
by blue-collar workers (29%), managers/professionals 
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(28%), those keeping house (23%), students (22%) 
and other white-collar workers (19%) (Table 16). 


Individuals who are keeping house are most likely 
to report that they do not drink because they dislike 
the taste of alcohol (43%), followed by those who are 
looking for work (40%), other white-collar workers 
(39%), managers/professionals (38%), students (34%), 
those who are retired (32%) and blue-collar workers 
(31%). 


Students (42%) are most likely to report that they 
abstain from drinking because they do not like the 
effect alcohol has on self or others, followed by those 
who are looking for work (37%), blue-collar workers 
(32%), managers/professionals (31%), other white- 
collar workers (30%), those keeping house (29%) and 
those who are retired (27%). 


Students are also the most likely to report that 
they do not drink because it is a waste of money 
(16%), followed by those who are looking for work 
(percentage suppressed), those who are retired (15%), 
blue-collar workers (12%), those keeping house (11%), 
managers/professionals (9%) and other white-collar 
workers (9%) (Table 16). 


Interestingly, managers/professionals are most 
likely to report that they do not drink because of reli- 
gious reasons (21%), followed by other white-collar 
workers (13%), blue-collar workers (11%), those 
keeping house (11%), those who are retired (10%) and 
students (6%). 


Retired abstainers (21%) are most likely to report 
that they do not drink because they were brought 
up not to, followed by those keeping house (19%), 
students (16%), white-collar workers other than 
managers/professionals (12%), blue-collar workers 
(11%) and managers/professionals (11%). 


Those who are looking for work are most likely 
to report that they do not drink because they had a 
drinking problem in the past (percentage suppressed), 
followed by blue-collar workers (11%), managers/pro- 
fessionals (8%), other white-collar workers (7%) and 
those who are retired (7%) (Table 16). 


Marital Status 
Zee 


Widowed abstainers (30%) are most likely to report 
that they do not drink because of health reasons, fol- 
lowed by those who are married (27%), single (never 
married) (26%) and separated/divorced (24%) (Table 
17). Widowed abstainers and those who have never 
been married are most likely to report that they do 
not drink because they dislike the taste of alcohol 
(39% each), followed by those who are married (35%) 
and those who are separated/divorced (32%). 


Abstainers who are either single (36%) or sepa- 
rated/divorced (36%) are more likely than those who 
are married (28%) or widowed (28%) to report that 
they do not drink because they do not like the effect 
alcohol has on self or others (Table 17). Single 
abstainers are also the most likely to report that the: 
do not drink because it is a waste of money (17%), 
followed by those who are widowed (12%), married 
(11%) and either separated or divorced (10%). 


Abstaining for religious reasons is most prevalen 
among those who are currently married (14%), fol- 
lowed by those who are divorced or separated (10%), 
single (8%) and widowed (8%). On the other hand, 
widowed individuals are most likely to report that 
they do not drink because they were brought up not 
to (25%), followed by those who are married (15%), 
never married (14%) and separated/divorced (9%). 


Non-drinkers who are either separated or 
divorced are most likely to report that they currently 
abstain from alcohol because they had an alcohol- 
related problem in the past (15%), followed by those 
who are married (7%), widowed (percentage sup- 
pressed) and never married (percentage suppressed). 


Language 
Ee 


Abstainers who speak a language other than French 
or English are most likely to report that they do not 
drink because of health reasons (31%), followed by 
Anglophones (28%) and Francophones (22%) 

(Table 18). Those who speak another language are 
also most likely to report that they abstain from 
alcohol because of religious reasons (19%), followed 
by Anglophones (14%) and Francophones (3%). 
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French-speaking abstainers are the most likely 
to report that they do not drink because they do not 
like the taste of alcohol (54%), followed by those who 
speak another language (42%) and those who speak 
English (29%). Abstaining because one does not 
like the effect of alcohol is also more prevalent 
among Francophones (32%) than Anglophones (31%) 
and those who speak another language (20%). 
Francophones (7%) are also slightly more likely than 
Anglophones (6%) and those who speak another lan- 
guage (percentage suppressed) to report that they 
currently abstain from alcohol because they had an 
alcohol-related problem in the past (Table 18). 


English-speaking abstainers are most likely to 
report that they do not drink because it is a waste of 
‘money (14%), followed by those who speak French 
(9%) and those who speak another language (per- 
centage suppressed). Similarly, Anglophones (18%) 
are more likely than Francophones (10%) and those 
who speak another language (14%) to report that they 
currently abstain from alcohol because they were 
brought up not to drink (Table 18). 


‘Discussion 
EEE 


Because it is a non-problematic behaviour, abstention 
has not been a major topic in the field of alcohol 
research. The literature that does exist is generally 
limited to discussions of the socio-demographic corre- 
lates of abstainers. With few exceptions, reasons for 
abstaining have remained largely unexplored. 


Although it is widely assumed that most people 
abstain from alcohol consumption because of moral or 
religious reasons, the few studies that have actually 
considered this topic have identified a wide variety of 
motivations for not drinking. Knupfer and Room 
(1970) group the reasons that San Francisco 
abstainers gave to open-ended questions into three 
_ distinct categories: religious and moral reasons, incon- 
sequential reasons (dislike of smell or taste or general 
statements of indifference) and circumstantial reasons 
(which included financial, social and health reasons 
along with bad previous experience). Similar results 
‘are reported by Cahalan et al. (1969). These group- 
ings, however, are arbitrarily imposed by the analysts, 
and no attempt is made to show either that these are 
independent reason domains or that the various rea- 

sons within each category are empirically related. 


Hilton (1986) also looked at data on abstention 
from a 1979 general population survey in the United 
States. Unlike previous researchers, Hilton used 
cluster analysis of reasons for abstaining in order 
to identify four sets of reasons: moral objection to 
drinking, dislike of the consequences of drinking, 
inconsequential reasons and abstinent family back- 
ground. The first cluster indicated that drinking was 
eschewed as a matter of principle. It contained the 
views that drinking is morally wrong or religiously 
objectionable, along with statements that either bad 
behaviour or damage to one’s reputation could result 
from drinking. The second cluster contained various 
adverse consequences that can result from drinking: 
general statements of dislike or unpleasantness, con- 
cern about health risks, recognition that alcohol is 
fattening, experience of having seen the adverse 
effects of drinking on others, and so on. 


Following the language of Knupfer and Room 
(1970), the third cluster is labelled “inconsequential.” 
As in the earlier research, this set of reasons includes 
dislike for the taste of alcohol and general indiffer- 
ence. Cluster IV contains only one item — family 
background. It is interesting that the family back- 
ground item is independent of the “morality” cluster. 
As moral proscriptions against drinking are passed on 
through familial socialization, it was thought that the 
family background item would be associated with 
morality and religious items. 


Overall, Hilton’s analysis of the reasons for 
abstaining provides empirical support for earlier 
work. Once again, moralistic reasons were found 
to be but one of several categories of explanation. 
Adverse consequences (called “circumstantial” rea- 
sons in earlier research) and inconsequential reasons 
were again shown to be separate categories of expla- 
nation. Finally, family background emerged as a dis- 
tinct classification, a finding that did not appear in 
earlier work. 


The 1989 National Alcohol and Other Drugs 
Survey also identifies the fact that there are a 
number of important reasons for abstaining from 
alcohol consumption. Most of these reasons fit into 
one of the general categories described by Hilton 
(1986) and others. One-third of abstainers report that 
they do not drink because they dislike the taste of 
alcohol (Figure 16 and Table 13). Because one does 
not like the effect alcohol has on self or others is the 
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second most common reason for abstaining, followed 
by health reasons, because one was brought up not to 
drink, because one thinks alcohol is a waste of money, 
religious reasons and because one is an alcoholic or 
had an alcohol-related problem in the past. 


Unfortunately, very little research has looked 
directly at the relationship between reasons for absti- 
nence and various socio-demographic characteristics. 
However, the results reported above can be compared 
with alcohol research done in other areas. For 
example, the results of the National Alcohol and 
Other Drugs Survey indicate that women are more 
likely than men to report that they abstain from 
alcohol use because they were brought up not to 
drink. This is consistent with previous studies that 
suggest that women drink less than men because of 
different socialization experiences (Parker et al. 1980; 
Ferrence 1980). 


The results of the present survey also indicate 
that older people are more likely than younger people 
to report abstaining because they were brought up not 
to drink. This finding lends support to those scholars 
who suggest that the low rates of alcohol consumption 
currently observed among the elderly reflect the 
restrictive drinking norms of a generation that has 
now reached old age (Meyers et al. 1981). However, 
survey results also indicate that older abstainers are 
more likely than their younger counterparts to report 
that they do not drink because of health reasons. This 
finding seems to support an alternative explanation, 
which attributes the differences in the drinking prac- 
tices of age cohorts to a variety of developmental fac- 
tors (e.g., lower body mass, slower metabolic rate, 
etc.) associated with the aging process (Douglass et al. 
1988). Clearly, this issue deserves further exploration. 


The results of the present survey also indicate 
that men are much more likely than women to report 
that they do not currently consume alcohol because 
they had a drinking problem in the past. This is con- 
sistent with previous research that clearly demon- 
strates that men consume more alcohol than women 
and are much more likely to develop various alcohol- 
related problems (Ferrence 1980; Fillmore 1987). 


It is interesting to note that the percentage of 
people who currently abstain from drinking because 
they had alcohol-related problems in the past is much 
higher than the percentage of people who report 


having ever used an alcohol treatment program. This 
is consistent with previous research that suggests 
that many problem drinkers stop consuming alcohol 
on their own, without seeking professional help. This 
finding serves to highlight a controversial issue in the 
field of alcohol research — how to explain the stark 
contrast between the intractability of alcoholism 
reported in much clinical research and the high rate 
of natural recovery from alcohol problems found in 
most social surveys (Bucholz and Robins 1989). 
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Part Three: 
Reasons for Using Marijuana 


Definitions 
Za 


In addition to asking Canadians about why they do or 
do not drink, the National Alcohol and Other Drugs 
Survey also looks into the motivation behind mari- 


_ juana use. All respondents who used marijuana in the 


year preceding the survey were provided with six rea- 
sons for why people use marijuana or hashish and 
then asked to choose responses that reflected their 
own drug use in the 12 months preceding the survey 
(Q63 in Appendix B). The reasons provided were: 

a) to feel high; b) to relax; c) to forget worries; d) to be 
sociable; e) to feel less shy or inhibited; and f) to see 
what it was like. 


General Findings 
Eee 


Unlike alcohol, people are more likely to report using 
marijuana to relax or to feel high than for social rea- 
sons (Figure 19 and Table 19). Two out of every three 
marijuana users (65.5%) report that they used the 
drug in order to relax. Six out of ten users (61.7%) 
report that they used marijuana in order to feel high. 
Half of the users (51.0%) report that they used the 
drug in order to see what it was like. Slightly less 
than half (47.4%) report that they used marijuana in 
order to be sociable. One in five (22.2%) report using 
marijuana in order to forget their worries, and 14.5% 
did so to feel less shy or inhibited. 


Sex 


_ Men (66.6%) are slightly more likely than women 

_ (63.2%) to report that they used marijuana in order to 
_ relax. Similarly, a slightly higher percentage of men 

_ (23.38%) than women (19.9%) report that they used the 


drug to forget their worries. However, women are 
more likely than men to report that they used mari- 


| juana to feel high (70.2% vs. 57.6%), to see what it 


was like (59.7% vs. 46.7%) and to feel less shy or 


inhibited (16.8% vs. 13.4%). An equal percentage of 
_ women (47.8%) and men (47.2%) report using mari- 


| juana to be sociable (Figure 19). 


Age 
Ean 


The data suggest that the motivation for using mari- 
juana to relax increases with age (Figure 20 and 
Table 19). For example, 71.7% of current users 
between 35 and 44 years of age and 72.7% of those 
between 25 and 34 report using marijuana to relax, 
compared to 64.8% of 20 to 24 year olds and 46.6% of 
15 to 19 year olds. Using marijuana to be sociable also 
increases slightly with age. Over half of 35 to 

44 year olds (51.1%) report using marijuana to be 
sociable, followed by 25 to 34 year olds (47.6%), 20 to 
24 year olds (46.2%) and 15 to 19 year olds (43.3%). 


The findings indicate that experimentation with 
marijuana tends to decline with age (Figure 20 and 
Table 19). For example, 69.0% of 15 to 19 year olds 
and 62.3% of 20 to 24 year olds report that they used 
marijuana in the year preceding the survey in order 


HB Figure 19: 
Reasons for using marijuana in the year 
preceding the survey, by sex, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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to see what it was like, compared to 37.2% of 25 to 
34 year olds and 42.9% of 35 to 44 year olds. 


A clear relationship does not exist between age 
and other reasons for using marijuana. Using mari- 
juana to feel high is relatively common among all age 
groups (Table 19). Those in the youngest age group 
are slightly more likely than older users to report 
using marijuana to forget worries or to feel less shy 
or inhibited (Figure 20 and Table 19). 


Education 
Bea 


The data suggest that using marijuana to feel high 
increases with education (Figure 21 and Table 20). 
Seven out of ten users (72.2%) with a university 
degree report that they used marijuana to feel high, 
compared to 63.0% with some post-secondary school 
education and non-university degree, 58.3% who com- 
pleted high school and 59.6% of those with less than a 
high-school education. 


Using marijuana to relax also increases with edu- 
cation (Figure 21 and Table 20). Three out of four 
users (77.6%) with a university degree report using 
this drug in order to relax, compared to 64.3% with 


@ Figure 20: 
Reasons for using marijuana in the year 
preceding the survey, by age, age 15+, Canada, 
1989 
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some post-secondary school education and non- 
university degree, 66.6% with a high-school diploma 
and 60.6% with less than a high-school education. 
Using marijuana to be sociable is also most prevalent 
among current users in the highest education cate- 
gory. Six out of ten users with a university degree 
(59.2%) report using marijuana to be sociable, com- 
pared to 49.5% of those with some post-secondary 
school education and non-university degree, 37.2% 
with a high-school education and 50.6% with less 
than high school. 


Experimenting with marijuana and using it to 
forget worries tend to decrease with education (Figur 
21). Six out of ten users (61.5%) with less than a high 
school education report that they used marijuana in 
the year preceding the survey in order to see what it 
was like, compared to 50.0% of those with a high- 
school diploma, 48.4% of those with some post-sec- 
ondary school education and non-university degree 
and 44.3% of those with a university degree. This 
association is probably confounded with age; younger 
people who have not finished their education are mos 
likely to undergo initiation to marijuana use. More 
than one in four (28.3%) users with less than a high- 
school education report that they used marijuana in 


MH Figure 21: 
Reasons for using marijuana in the year 
preceding the survey, by education, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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order to forget their worries, compared to 25.6% 

with a high-school diploma, 19.2% with some post- 
secondary school education and non-university degree 
and 14.0% with a university degree. 


A clear relationship does not exist between educa- 
tion and using marijuana to feel less shy or inhibited 
(Figure 21). Those in the lowest (19.8%) and highest 
(18.5%) educational categories are most likely to 
report this reason for using marijuana, followed by 
those with some post-secondary school education and 
non-university degree (13.7%) and those with a high- 
school diploma (9.0%). 


Income 
Eee 


As with education, the data suggest that experi- 
menting with marijuana decreases as income 
increases (Table 21). For example, 59.6% of current 
users with an annual household income of less than 
$10,000 report that they used marijuana to see what 
it was like, compared to 56.4% of those in households 
earning between $10,000 and $19,999, 47.5% of those 
in households earning between $20,000 and $39,999, 
51.5% of those in households earning between 
$40,000 and $59,999, and 42.7% of those in house- 
holds earning $60,000 or more. Similar to the situa- 
tion with education, these results are likely to entail 
an age confounder. 


A distinct relationship does not exist between 
income and all other reasons for using marijuana 
(Table 21). For example, current users in the highest 
income category (56.5%) are the least likely to report 
that they used marijuana in order to relax. However, 
those in the second-highest (71.8%) and third-highest 
(72.9%) income categories are most likely to report 
that they use marijuana for this reason. Similarly, 
| users in the second-highest income category (72.9%) 
are most likely to report that they use marijuana to 
feel high, followed by those in the second-lowest 
‘income category (63.6%). 


Employment Status 
EG 


‘The data suggest that current users who are looking 
for work (56.1%) are most likely to report that they 
used marijuana in order to be sociable, followed by 
‘managers/professionals (51.8%), other white-collar 
workers (51.8%), students (42.0%) and blue-collar 


| 
| 


workers (41.2%). Using marijuana to relax is also 
most prevalent among those looking for work (Table 
22). Nine out of ten users (88.6%) who are looking for 
work report that they used marijuana to relax, com- 
pared to 77.8% of managers/professionals, 70.4% of 
blue-collar workers, 66.7% of other white-collar 
workers and 48.5% of students. 


Seven out of ten students (68.1%) report that they 
used marijuana in order to see what it was like, com- 
pared to 48.8% of those looking for work, 47.1% of 
blue-collar workers, 45.6% of managers/professionals 
and 40.3% of other white-collar workers (Table 22). 


The majority of users in each occupational cate- 
gory with the exception of those looking for work 
report that they use marijuana in order to get high 
(Table 22). 


The differences in the proportions of members 
from each occupational category who report using 
marijuana to forget worries or to feel less inhibited 
are small. 


Marital Status 
ae @ 


Interestingly, married users are more likely than 
those in other marital status categories to report that 
they use marijuana to feel high (Table 23). Seven out 
of ten married users (71.1%) report using marijuana 
for this reason, compared to 60.0% of those who are 
divorced, 59.4% of those who have never married and 
48.5% of those who are separated. Married users are 
also most likely to report using marijuana in order to 
feel less shy or inhibited (19.5%), followed by those 
who have never married (13.6%) and those who are 
separated/divorced (percentage suppressed). 


On the other hand, those who are separated 
(80.3%) are most likely to report using marijuana to 
relax, followed by married users (73.0%), divorced 
users (71.0%) and those who have never married 
(61.4%). One out of four divorced users (26.3%) report 
that they used marijuana to forget their worries, 
compared to 22.6% of those who are single (never 
married), 20.4% of those who are married and 19.3% 
of separated users. Those who are separated are 
slightly more likely to report that they used marijuana 
to be sociable (49.9%), followed closely by single users 
(47.8%), divorced users (46.1%) and those who are 
married (46.0%). 
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Experimentation with marijuana is most preva- 
lent among single individuals (Table 23). Again, an 
age effect contributes considerably to this finding. 


Language 
Bae 


English-speaking users are more likely than those 
who speak French to report each of the six reasons for 
using marijuana (Table 24). For example, seven out of 
ten Anglophones (68.4%) report using marijuana 

to feel high, compared to 38.2% of Francophones. 
Similarly, 51.2% of Anglophones report using 
marijuana to be sociable, compared to 33.9% of 
Francophones. However, similar proportions of 
English- and French-speaking users report using 
marijuana to relax (66.0% and 63.1%, respectively). 


Frequency of Consumption 
Bae 


Individuals who use marijuana to facilitate mood 
change use the drug more frequently than those who 
do not. For example, 88.6% of those who use mari- 
juana once a week or more often report that they use 
the substance in order to relax, compared to 75.1% of 
those who use it one to three times a month and 55.0% 
of those who use it less than once per month (Figure 
22). Similarly, 71.9% of those who use marijuana once 
per week or more often report using the drug in order 
to feel high, compared to 69.4% of those who use it 
one to three times per month and 57.8% of those who 
use it less than once per month. 


On the other hand, those who use marijuana 
infrequently are more likely to report that they use 
the drug for experimental purposes (Figure 22). For 
example, 62.7% of those who use marijuana less than 
once per month report using the drug in order to see 
what it was like, compared to 46.2% of those who use 
the drug one to three times per month and 39.6% who 
use the drug once per week or more often. 


Discussion 
Bae 


Compared to the literature on drinking motivation, 

research concerned with the reasons that people use 
illicit drugs is very limited. Furthermore, what data 
do exist are based on student samples and thus diffi- 
cult to generalize to adult populations. Nevertheless, 


this information, when combined with the results of 
the National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, may 
contribute to our knowledge of drug-using behaviour. 


Unlike alcohol use, student populations often 
claim that they use drugs in order to “experiment” 
and “seek out new experiences.” Lanphier and 
Phillips (1971) examined the reasons for using var- 
ious drugs among a random sample of 1,213 Canadian 
students in grades 7 through 13. According to the 
data, by far the most common reason to use drugs is 
to “see what it is like.” For example, 70% of the 
respondents who had tried marijuana reported they 
did so out of curiosity. By contrast, the next most 
common reason, “to experience something new and 
exciting,” is reported by only 18% of the students. 


Curiosity was also the number one reason for 
using various illicit drugs among Spanish university 
students (Queipo et al. 1988). Other important rea- 
sons include searching for happiness and pleasure, 
and desiring new experiences. Similarly, Johnston 
and O’Malley’s (1986) analysis of students in U.S. 
high schools found that over half of the respondents 


MM Figure 22: 
Reasons for using marijuana, by frequency 
of marijuana consumption in the year preceding 
the survey, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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report using drugs in order “to experiment or see 
what it is like.” The authors feel that this figure prob- 
ably greatly underestimates the percentage for whom 
this was a contributing reason for initial use. 


These findings are consistent with the results of 
the 1989 National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, 
which suggest that the majority of young respondents 
who used marijuana in the year preceding the survey 
did so “to see what it was like.” However, this type of 
motivation is less common among older users. 


Consistent with previous research, the present 
survey also identifies the importance of social reasons 
for using illicit drugs. Johnston and O’Malley (1986) 
report that the most commonly cited reason for using 
drugs among high-school students is “to have a good 
time with my friends.” Some 65% of all high-school 
seniors give this as a reason that they have used 
drugs, illustrating the great importance of social 
expression and social facilitation in accounting for 
adolescent substance use. On the other hand, “to fit in 
with a group I like” is mentioned as a reason by only 
13% of the respondents. This indicates that yielding 
to peer pressure either is not an important determi- 
nant of teenage drug use or, as the authors suggest, is 
something that students are unwilling to admit. 


Previous studies also indicate that illicit drugs 
are frequently used to feel good or to facilitate mood 
change. Reilly and Homel (1987) examined the drug 
use motivations among 1,017 students, 15 to 18 years 
old, from Sydney, Australia. Each respondent had 
reported using at least one illegal drug in the pre- 
vious month. Approximately 48% of the sample 
reported using drugs for reasons of psychological or 
social enjoyment. An additional 26% reported using 
drugs to cope with negative feelings, boredom or peer 
pressure. In contrast to the other studies discussed in 
this section, only 6% reported using drugs because of 
curiosity. Multivariate analysis, with drug use as the 
dependent variable and reasons for use as indepen- 
dent variables, revealed a relationship between type 
of drug and reasons for use. Amphetamines, cocaine, 
hallucinogens and designer drugs tend to be used for 
social or psychological enjoyment. Tranquillizers, bar- 
biturates, opiates and inhalants tend to be used to 
cope with negative feelings and boredom or because of 
peer pressure. 


Johnston and O’Malley’s (1986) analysis of U.S. 
high-school students also reveals that illicit drugs are 
frequently used for the physiological effect that they 
produce. “To feel good or get high” is mentioned as a 
reason by 49% of all high-school seniors. “To relax or 
relieve tension” also ranks high, with 41% of the 
respondents saying they used substances for this 
reason in the last year. 


The above findings are very similar to those 
reported by Segal et al. (1980). Their results indicate 
that sensation seeking and disinhibition are the best 
personality indicators of drug use among American 
college students. They maintain that marijuana users 
can be differentiated from their non-using peers by 
their “hang loose” ethic. Such a lifestyle is character- 
ized by a search for many varied experiences and less 
concern for traditional cultural expectations of suc- 
cess. 


As with alcohol use, the results of the National 
Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey suggest that those 
individuals who use illicit drugs for “personal” rea- 
sons (e.g., to feel good, to forget worries, etc.) are more 
likely to be heavier users than those who do not. 


In conclusion, the motivations discussed in this 
chapter are perhaps best regarded as justifications or 
rationalizations for drinking and drug use. In other 
words, the reasons that people give for performing 
any specific behaviour may not accurately represent 
their true motives. Nevertheless, these data provide 
us with some information regarding the social signifi- 
cance of drinking and drug use on the one hand and 
the use values of these substances on the other. 
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H Table 1: 
Reasons for drinking in the year preceding the survey, by age and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Reasons for drinking (%) 


Sample Pop. est. To be To enjoy To feel To forget To feel less 
Age/Sex size (N) (000s) sociable meals good To relax worries inhibited 
Total 15+ 8,760 15,752 71.8 45,7 29.5 39.5 10.0 13.0 
Male 4,332 8,310 70.7 44.4 34.5 45.4 12.2 14.4 
Female 4,428 7,441 72.9 47.2 24.0 32.9 7.6 11.4 
15-19 610 1,385 63.1 30.9 42.5 37.0 20.0 28.2 
Male 307 726 62.8 31.8 45.5 43.9 22.9 29.2 
Female 303 659 63.5 29.9 39.3 29.4 “16.8 27.0 
20-24 925 1,787 73.7 33.2 42.3 41.2 13.4 19.2 
Male 456 955 71.4 34.8 44.8 43.2 15.6 20.9 
Female 469 832 76.3 31.4 39.5 39.0 10.8 17.2 
25-34 2,634 4,061 WEA 44.8 29.7 42.2 10.2 13.5 
Male 1,261 2,130 73.0 44.1 34.7 46.7 11.8 14.1 
Female 1373 1,931 74.4 45.5 24.2 CW 8.5 12.9 
35-44 1,912 3,293 Tas 514 25.3 41.5 8.0 11.9 
Male 967 1,683 70.3 48.9 30.6 47.1 10.6 13.8 
Female 945 1,611 Tae 53.3 19.8 35.7 *5.4 9.8 
45-54 1,013 2,065 70.9 Boyz 27.0 38.5 8.7 8.8 
Male 538 1,145 69.5 52.6 32.4 44.9 *9.6 “10.4 
Female 475 920 72.8 58.4 20.3 30.5 *7.4 *6.8 
55-64 787 1,683 72.2 52.8 20.4 36.2 *6.0 "13 
Male 397 906 713 49.4 26.3 46.7 *9.6 *9.9 
Female 390 £Ly 134 sans h1S.6 23.9 —_ *4.2 
65+ 879 1,477 72.9 44.2 24.3 33.4 Wied *4.7 
Male 406 766 73.1 40.8 Silz 41.8 *9.6 "Bus 
Female 473 TAN Veet 47.9 BOL 24.4 *4.4 73:8 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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M@ Table 2: 
Reasons for drinking in the year preceding the survey, by province and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Reasons for drinking (%) 


Sample Pop. est. To be To enjoy To feel To forget To feel less 

Province/Sex size (N) (000s) sociable meals good To relax worries inhibited 
Canada 8,760 15,752 71.8 45.7 29.5 39.5 10.0 13.0 
Male 4,332 8,310 70.7 44.4 34,5 45.4 12.2 14.4 
Female 4,428 7,441 72.9 47.2 24.0 32.9 7.6 11.4 
Nfld. 653 289 84.6 23.2 31.6 49.2 14.6 eer 
Male 351 164 81.6 23.4 42.1 57.9 18.2 17.1 
Female 302 WS 88.6 23.1 17.9 fall *10.0 *14.0 
PEL. 537 63 82.5 27.8 31.1 47.0 13.7 177 
Male. 295 34 80.7 25.4 36.9 56.6 14.6 20.2 
Female 242 29 84.8 30.8 24.2 35.5 212 7 “14.6 
873 491 79.9 33.4 34.3 43.9 11.6 15.9 
428 261 Thcw A el} 44.0 49.0 1339) 18.0 
445 231 83.5 35.8 23.4 38.0 *9.5 13.6 
554 376 80.0 24.5 32.3 447 12.8 18.0 
304 208 79.3 20.6 40.8 54.6 16.0 20.7 
Female 250 168 81.0 29.3 21.9 32.4 *8.8 “14.7 
Que. 1,372 3,999 49.3 55.0 28.7 36.4 9.9 Wilds 
Male 666 2,140 46.5 SES C25 43.0 13.0 Sut 
Female 706 1,859 52E5 59.1 24.7 28.8 *6.4 9.7 
Ont. 1,549 5,812 77.9 46.0 29.0 39.5 9.8 11.0 
Male 150 3,053 LES 45.1 CERES 44.3 es 12.1 
_ Female 799 2,759 78.4 47.1 25.3 34.2 7.8 9.8 
752 658 82.0 38.0 28.5 41.6 snalbeiza Us 
355 346 83.5 Sore Sroyis! 48.0 ushy/ 19.5 
397 312 80.4 41.0 20.4 34.5 *9.5 15.4 
713 587 86.3 30.7 26.0 39.5 12.5 13.7 
342 308 87.4 28.2 31,7 46,4 14.3 14.5 
371 279 85.2 33.5 19.6 31.8 “10.6 12.8 
821 1,496 83.4 42.6 31.9 40.7 10.0 16.4 
404 795 84.0 43.0 41.4 46.5 14.3 20.2 
417 701 82.8 42.2 Zila 34.1 16).(0) 2e 
936 1,982 76.7 46.3 30.1 40.6 8.1 152 
437 1,002 76.3 A8.8 35.6 46.6 Lee 14.8 
499 979 (f1 43.8 24.6 34.5 *B.4 15.5 


{> 
| 


| High sampling variability 
_ SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS | 


@ Table 3: 
Reasons for drinking in the year preceding the survey, by education and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Reasons for drinking (%) 


Sample Pop. est. To be To enjoy To feel To forget To feel less 
Education/Sex size (N) (000s) sociable meals good To relax worries inhibited 
Total population 8,760 419.752 71.8 45.7 29.5 39.5 10.0 13.0 
Male 4,332 8,310 70.7 44.4 34.5 45.4 12.2 14.4 
Female 4,428 7,441 72.9 47.2 24.0 3e9 7.6 11.4 
Less than secondary 2,605 4,434 68.5 36.1 30.2 40.0 13.0 14.6 
Male 1,437 2,514 66.6 CUS 34.9 47.3 15.5 16.1 
Female 1,168 1,920 70.9 37.0 24.2 30.4 9.6 12.6 
Secondary completed 2,474 4 604 135 42.0 27.6 40.0 9.9 13.4 
Male 1,153 2,279 73.4 38.0 36.8 47.6 12.3 15.4 
Female A324 2,325 73.5 45.9 18.5 32.4 5 10.8 
Some post-secondary 
non-university degree 2,260 4,092 alee 48.7 31.0 39.5 8.8 13.1 
Male 1,008 2,025 69.1 49.0 33.8 43.7 fale 14.4 
Female e252 2,066 73.2 48.4 28.3 35.4 6.6 11.8 
University degree 1,363 2,498 76.7 66.0 30.4 39.2 7.4 10.2 
Male 712 1,440 76.3 64.4 31.8 42.3 *8.4 10.1 
Female 651 1,058 77.4 68.1 28.5 35.0 *6.1 “10.2 


* 


High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 4: 
Reasons for drinking in the year preceding the survey, by income and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Reasons for drinking (%) 


Sample Pop. est. To be To enjoy To feel To forget To feel less 
Income/Sex size (N) (000s) sociable meals good To relax worries inhibited 
Total population 8,760 15,752 71.8 45.7 29.5 39.5 10.0 13.0 
Male 4,332 8,310 70.7 44.4 34.5 45.4 f2.2 14.4 
Female 4,428 7,441 12.9 47.2 24.0 32.9 76 11.4 
<$10,000 474 569 68.9 615.1 32.7 42.6 “14.9 “14.4 
Male 179 246 65.4 34.7 41.8 iO), 7/ “18.1 TARAS 
Female 295 323 71.6 35.4 25.8 36.3 aera! culilien 
$10,000-$19,999 1,384 1,892 70.5 36.6 31.8 41.1 13.2 14.2 
Male 608 869 68.7 37.4 38.9 50.6 17.2 15.6 
Female 776 1,023 72.0 35.9 25.8 33.1 *9.9 13.1 
$20,000-$39,999 PT ike 4,477 ale 44.4 28.4 40.4 10.6 12.2 
Male 1,396 Zo85 68.8 42.5 33.9 46.4 13.0 14.3 
Female UW Si7/7E 2,142 oun 46.6 22.4 33.8 8.0 9.8 
$40,000-$59,999 1,859 3,788 72.4 48.8 30.2 41.4 7.9 12.7 
Male 1,031 2,135 71.3 45.7 34.9 46.8 9.9 13.8 
Female 828 1,653 Phas 52.9 24.1 34.5 aie HS 
$60,000+ W27al 3,041 CUS 55.6 30.6 39.1 8.9 Wey 
Male ala 1,818 a0 S83). 7/ 34.4 43.2 10.3 13.9 
Female 560 1). (2728) UT Te 58.3 24.9 33.0 *6.8 12.0 


* 


High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 2: REASONS FOR USING ALCOHOL AND MARIJUANA (125) 


BH Table 5: 
Reasons for drinking in the year preceding the survey, by employment status and sex, age 15+, Canada, 
1989 


Reasons for drinking (%) 


Sample Pop. est. To be To enjoy To feel To forget To feel less 
Employment status/Sex size (N) (000s) sociable meals good To relax worries inhibited 
Total population 8,760 15,752 118 45.7 29.5 39.5 10.0 13.0 
Male 4,332 8,310 70.7 44.4 34.5 45.4 122 14.4 
Female 4,428 7,441 129 47.2 24.0 32.9 7.6 11.4 
Manager/professional 2,019 3,524 75:5 61.0 29.0 40.0 fas, 10.3 
Male 1,013 1,969 73.6 61.1 32:1 44.1 8.7 10.4 
Female 1,006 1EDOO 77.8 60.9 25.0 34.8 *5.9 10.2 
Other white collar 1,846 3,325 72.7 44.3 26.1 40.4 10.2 12.3 
Male 648 1,277 711 42.5 ot5 43.9 11.8 14.0 
Female 1,198 2,048 73.8 45.4 Ber 38.1 9.2 11.3 
Blue collar 1,798 3,227 69.6 39.2 15).7/ 49.7 12.9 16.1 
Male ior ey? 2,830 69.8 39.5 36.1 51.2 13.3 16.9 
Female 226 397 67.9 Sif 583 32:3 38.7 *9.9 *10.2 
Looking for work 239 384 65.9 24.7 38.8 45.2 *218 *24.6 
Male 137 223 68.2 2 iG 46.1 49.1 *22.6 fos 8 
Female 102 160 62.8 729.0 120 7 138.7 19.5 *20.2 
Student 811 Wf. 66.5 615). 40.4 35:2 16.5 23.4 
Male 387 900 66.6 Com 42.2 38.8 19.2 22.2 
Female 424 851 66.5 35.0 38.6 31.4 S125 24.6 
Keeping house 1,041 1,731 70.4 46.5 19.0 28.5 POL 9.5 
Male 22 48 *48.9 = “46.4 *57.0 — —_ 
Female 1,019 1,683 71.0 46.9 18.2 207 *3.4 8.8 
Retired 868 1,528 76.3 46.7 24.5 32.4 *6.0 *4.0 
Male 476 892 73.3 44.4 30.7 39.3 BieS *4.7 
Female 392 636 80.5 50.0 NB Poni, *4.2 — 
Other 78 142 LAS *40.3 *27.6 49.0 “19.3 — 
Male 48 92 64.0 2307 *24.6 *50.0 — — 
Female 30 50 85.5 *58.4 "33.2 *47.3 cee — 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


| ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


M@ Table 6: 
Reasons for drinking in the year preceding the survey, by marital status and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Reasons for drinking (%) 


Sample Pop. est. To be To enjoy To feel To forget To feel less 
Marital status/Sex size (N) (000s) sociable meals good To relax worries inhibited 
Total population 8,760 15,752 71.8 45,7 29.5 39.5 10.0 13.0 
Male 4,332 8,310 70.7 44.4 34.5 45.4 12.2 14.4 
Female 4,428 7,441 72.9 47.2 24.0 32.9 7.6 11.4 
Married 4,774 9,294 U2P 49.0 24.2 38.1 We 8.8 
Male 2,442 4,981 71.4 47.1 29.0 45.4 9.0 9.8 
Female 2,332 4,314 out Sile2 18.5 29.7 By 7.8 
Separated/divorced 890 1,174 75.5 47.5 32.6 46.6 13.1 14.8 
Male 366 519 72.1 48.6 40.0 47.0 Pte “16.6 
Female 524 655 78.1 46.7 26.8 46.3 *10.0 “13.4 
Widowed 486 609 74.2 46.1 23.3 29.4 *7.9 coat 
Male 98 127 68.5 ANS T/ ets} 6) "47.4 — — 
Female 388 482 750 46.2 “19.4 24.6 *6.6 —- 
Never married 2,605 4,667 69.7 38.6 40.2 41.9 15.2 217 
Male 1,424 2,680 69.4 38,4 43.3 45.1 73 22.7 
Female 1,181 1,987 70.0 38.9 36.0 37.6 12.5 20.4 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


M@ Table 7: 
Reasons for drinking in the year preceding the survey, by language and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Reasons for drinking (%) 


Sample Pop. est. To be To enjoy To feel To forget To feel less 
Language/Sex size (N) (000s) sociable meals good To relax worries inhibited 
Total population 8,760 15,752 71.8 45.7 29.5 39.5 10.0 13.0 
Male 4,332 8,310 70.7 44.4 34.5 45.4 12.2 14.4 
Female 4,428 7441 72.9 47.2 24.0 32.9 76 11.4 
English 7,028 11,186 80.0 43.2 30.5 40.9 10.1 1SE7, 
Male 3,436 SUS: 79.4 42.5 36.0 46.5 12.0 1551 
Female 3,592 5,413 80.7 43.9 24.6 34.8 8.1 12.2 
French 1,488 3,785 49.0 52.5 27.4 36.8 9.5 11.3 
Male 740 2,011 46.4 48.4 31.9 44.0 13.2 13.7 
Female 748 1,775 51.9 57.2 e228 28.6 *5.4 8.6 
Other 193 673 67:3 5a 28.0 36.8 ba eS) Alcs) 
Male 133 478 70.2 Site 28.2 40.9 eilbliay, *9.2 
Female 60 195 60.2 58.4 *27.4 *26.8 “10.4 “16.4 


* 


High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


| CHAPTER 2: REASONS FOR USING ALCOHOL AND MARIJUANA (127) 


M Table 8: 


Reasons for drinking in the year preceding the survey, by frequency of alcohol consumption and sex, age 
15+, Canada, 1989 


Reasons for drinking (%) 


Sample Pop. est. To be To enjoy To feel To forget To feel less 
Drinking frequency/Sex size (N) (000s) sociable meals good To relax worries inhibited 
Total population 8,760 15,752 71.8 45.7 29.5 39.5 10.0 13.0 
Male 4,332 8,310 70.7 44.4 34.5 45.4 ie 14.4 
Female 4,428 7,441 72.9 47.2 24.0 32.9 7.6 11.4 
Less than once per month 2,435 4,078 69.9 32.6 14.1 19.3 oe 8.3 
Male 728 1,395 68.6 27.6 ileus) 21.5 By T/ *8.6 
Female 1,707 2,683 70.6 Som oi 18.1 4.9 8.1 
1-3 times per month 2,274 3,871 13.5 42.5 25.7 34.3 8.9 12.8 
Male 992 1,803 70.3 39.4 26.4 37.2 9.1 12.2 
Female 1,282 2,068 76.2 45.2 2541 Bi 8.6 13.4 
Once per week 1,658 2,935 UST 48.1 30.8 42.3 9.5 14.7 
Male 953 1,690 75.8 41.3 32.8 44.7 ler 16.9 
Female 705 1,245 WOE Bifae 28.1 39.0 *6.6 11.6 
2-3 times per week 1,578 3,099 74.8 56.1 44.0 56.4 15.0 16.8 
Male 1,078 2,130 74.4 52.4 46.5 56.4 16.7 17.4 
Female 500 969 76.5 64.1 38.4 56.5 FAAS 16.0 
4+ times per week 766 1,684 63.0 63.7 47.9 66.6 16.5 15.4 
Male 562 ip252 62.9 61.6 50.0 67.4 lives 16.4 
Female 204 432 63.2 69.9 42.0 64.5 14.2 2a7 


* 


High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 9: 
Reasons for drinking in the year preceding the survey, by number of drinks consumed in the week 
preceding the survey and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Reasons for drinking (%) 


Sample Pop. est. To be To enjoy To feel To forget To feel less 
No. of drinks/Sex size (N) (000s) sociable meals good To relax worries inhibited 
Total population 8,760 15,752 71.8 45.7 29:5 39.5 10.0 13.0 
Male 4,332 8,310 70.7 44.4 34.5 45.4 12.2 14.4 
Female 4,428 7,441 72.9 47.2 24.0 32.9 7.6 11.4 
0 drinks 4,329 7,376 70.5 38.4 21.3 2n3 7.9 10.8 
Male 1,716 3,159 69.9 35.2 24.9 31.9 9.2 22 
Female 2,613 4,218 71.0 40.8 18.6 24.7 6.9 9.8 
1-7 drinks St72 6,017 73.4 52.6 29.4 44.6 8.6 12.6 
Male 1,639 3,281 72.1 50.3 ott 48.6 9.3 13.2 
Female 1,533 2,736 14.9 55.4 27.3 39.9 id 11.9 
8-13 drinks 690 1,184 76.3 52.8 54.3 60.1 18.5 20.6 
Male 502 892 74.7 50.4 54.7 59.5 20.8 18.5 
Female 188 292 80.8 60.1 52.9 61.9 ane | 
14+ drinks 569 1,174 66.8 49.3 56.5 66.4 22.3 20.7 
Male 475 979 65.0 48.6 57.9 65.6 23.8 21.7 
Female 94 195 75.8 52.7 49.4 70.6 15.4 *16.0 


* 


High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


M@ Table 10: 
Reasons for drinking in the year preceding the survey, by reasons for drinking in the year preceding the 
survey and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Reasons for drinking (%) 


Sample Pop. est. To be To enjoy To feel To forget To feel less 
Reasons/Sex size (N) (000s) sociable meals good To relax worries inhibited 
Total population 8,760 49.752 71.8 45.7 29.5 39.5 10.0 13.0 
Male 4,332 8,310 LOL 44.4 34.5 45.4 12.2 14.4 
Female 4,428 7,441 12.9 47.2 24.0 329 Lo 11.4 
To be sociable 6,690 302 100.0 42.6 33 40.1 10.8 14.5 
Male S277, 5,876 100.0 42.1 35:7 45.8 13.2 Usyz7/ 
Female 3,413 5,426 100.0 43.1 26.6 34.0 8.3 USbL 
To enjoy meals 3,545 L202 66.8 100.0 33.0 41.6 9.8 11.8 
Mate 1,671 3,688 67.2 100.0 39.7 48.5 12.7 14.0 
Female 1,874 3.515 66.5 100.0 26.0 34.3 6.7 9.5 
To feel good 2,611 4,648 76.2 bt2 100.0 64.9 23.3 28.5 
Male 1,615 2,864 73.2 Sie 100.0 67.4 24.6 PT Ti 
Female 996 1,784 81.0 SZ 100.0 60.9 21.4 29.9 
To relax 3,628 6,226 72.9 48.1 48.4 100.0 21.6 21e 
Male 2,108 3,774 LACS 47.4 51.1 100.0 23.4 22.3 
Female 1,520 2,452 153 49.1 44.3 100.0 19.0 20.9 
To forget worries 979 1,579 THIS 44.6 68.7 85.2 100.0 41.9 
Male 600 1,016 76.2 46.0 69.2 86.8 100.0 41.3 
Female 379 564 79.7 42.0 67.7 82.5 100.0 42.9 
To feel less inhibited 1,255 2,045 79.9 41.5 64.8 66.2 32.3 100.0 
Male 726 1,196 774 43.0 66.3 70.4 35.1 100.0 
Female 529 849 83.8 39.4 62.8 60.4 28.5 100.0 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 2: REASONS FOR USING ALCOHOL AND MARIJUANA 


M@ Table 11: 


Reasons for drinking in the year preceding the survey, by number of times current drinkers had five or 
more drinks on a single occasion and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Reasons for drinking (%) 


Sample Pop. est. To be To enjoy To feel To forget To feel less 
No. of times/Sex size (N) (000s) sociable meals good To relax worries inhibited 
Total population 8,760 15,752 71.8 45.7 29.5 39.5 10.0 13.0 
Male 4,332 8,310 70.7 44.4 34,5 45.4 12.2 14.4 
Female 4,428 7,441 72.9 47.2 24.0 32.9 7.6 11.4 
0 times 4,111 TW TTAG) 69.0 49.3 16.2 27.6 4.7 6.6 
Male ih, ci7As} 3,037 67.4 45.9 18.6 32.0 5.2 Tere 
Female 2,733 4,733 70.1 Silas 14.7 24.7 4.3 6.3 
1 time 796 1,437 69.2 45.2 31.4 39.8 8.3 13.7 
Male 369 739 65.3 513 B13 40.3 *6.3 S132 
Female 427 698 £33 SG.r HS 39.4 *10.4 “14.2 
2-5 times 1,695 2,987 74.9 44.4 36.6 47.6 11.2 16.3 
Male 949 1,813 71.4 46.6 36.2 48.8 11.4 1387 
Female 746 Wve 80.2 40.8 Sint 45.8 11.0 20.2 
6+ times 2,029 Beri 779 39.8 53.4 60.1 21.9 24.8 
Male 1,559 2,612 76.5 39.5 52.8 60.3 22.5 24.0 
Female 470 760 82.5 40.6 55.6 59.6 20.0 27.5 


* High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


HM Table 12: 
Percentage of current drinkers who experienced a problem in the year preceding the survey because 
of their own alcohol use, by reasons for drinking in the year preceding the survey and sex, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Experienced a problem 
Reasons/Sex size (N) (000s) because of alcohol use 
Total population 8,760 15,752 12.3 
Male 4,332 8,310 14.8 
_ Female 4,428 7,441 9.5 
To enjoy meals 3,545 7,202 10.4 
Male 1,671 3,677 ikke} 
Female 1,874 3,514 The 
To be sociable 6,690 11,302 12.4 
Male S277 5,876 14.5 
Female 3,413 5,426 10.1 
To feel less shy We259 2,045 30.4 
Male 726 1,196 33.3 
Female 529 849 26.4 
To feel good 2,611 4,648 23.7 
Male 1,615 2,864 24.4 
Female 996 1,784 22.5 
To relax 3,628 6,226 18.5 
Male 2,108 3,774 19.9 
Female 1,520 2,452 16.3 
To forget 979 1,579 39.8 
Male 600 1,015 42.9 
Female 379 564 34.4 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


M@ Table 13: 
Reasons for abstaining in the year preceding the survey, by age and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Reasons for abstaining (%) 


Sample Pop. Do not Do not Had 
size est. Not like the like Waste of Religious Upbring- problem 
Age/Sex (N) (000s) healthy taste effect money reasons ing in past Other 
Total 15+ 2,874 4,533 26.8 36.1 30.3 12.3 11.4 15.0 S38 17.4 
Male 959 1,609 30.1 2e7 34.3 oS 11.6 11.1 12.2 21.0 
Female 1915 2,924 24.9 43.5 28.1 10.5 11.4 18.2 *2.3 15.3 
15-34 alate 1,336 22.5 38.5 33.8 11.9 10.8 14.8 *3.0 19.4 
Male 273 490 24.5 26.9 40.8 *18:3 TS) “14.0 a5:8 23.6 
Female 504 847 21.4 45.2 29.8 *8.2 “VOD Wee — 16.9 
35-54 798 1,305 23.4 34.8 32.1 *9.5 aot 10.9 *9.0 16.4 
Male 320 492 24.2 “19.6 34.3 *10.5 *13.9 “6.1 16.2 *21.6 
Female 478 812 22.9 44.0 30.8 *8.9 eas “13.8 *4.6 2133 
55+ 1,299 1,892 S231 35.3 ABS 14.4 10.7 19.6 Bi 16.6 
Male 366 628 39.2 22.0 29.2 cae BOR e128 14.0 “18.6 
Female 933 1,265 28.5 42.0 Zoe West Wt 23.0 — 15.6 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


M@ Table 14: 
Reasons for abstaining in the year preceding the survey, by education and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Reasons for abstaining (%) 


Sample Pop. Do not Do not Had 
size est. Not like the like Waste of Religious Upbring- problem 
Education/Sex (N) (000s) healthy taste effect money reasons ing in past Other 
Total population 2,874 4,533 26.8 36.1 30.3 12.3 11.4 15.7 5.8 17.4 
Male 959 1,609 30.1 22.7 34.3 15.5 11.6 nes 12.2 21.0 
Female 1,915 2,924 24.9 43.5 28.1 10.5 11.4 18.2 29 1.3 
Less than secondary 1,536 2,310 30.1 35.3 30.6 12:3 8.2 15.8 5.9 18.7 
Male O20 835 35.0 22.3 34.3 Wd) ES, aldle@ qed: PRM 
Female 1,011 1,475 PY 42.7 28.6 10.8 *8.3 18.6 *2.9 16.1 
Secondary completed 642 1,064 20.9 37.8 Coe *10.5 12.8 17.0 *4.9 17.8 
Male 197 318 *23.0 *18.6 735.5 “14.3 “11.6 12.6 “15.4 *24.9 
Female 445 746 20.0 45.9 25.1 *8.9 33 18.9 — 14.8 
Some post-secondary 
non-university degree 433 673 21.1 42.0 33:3 ee W2 “16.6 "12.9 TCT 14.3 
Male 129 245 UTS *29.6 35.4 “16.4 *19.1 — “14.9 “12.8 
Female 304 428 e204 49.1 3222 eiileS PlOs “14.8 — ARS. 
University degree 214 367 37.5 *29.5 Sb.7 Vee *20.1 243.0 200 E123 
Male 92 166 739.9 EES "36.7 — "22.6 — — *19.6 
Female 122 201 *35.6 *35.1 *34.8 — “18.0 *16.8 — “15.4 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 2: REASONS FOR USING ALCOHOL AND MARIJUANA (131) 


HM Table 15: 
Reasons for abstaining in the year preceding the survey, by income and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Reasons for abstaining (%) 


Sample Pop. Do not Do not Had 
size est. Not like the like Waste of Religious Upbring- problem 
Income/Sex (N) (000s) healthy taste effect money reasons ing in past Other 
Total population 2,874 4,533 26.8 36.1 30.3 12.3 11.4 15,7 5.8 17.4 
Male 959 1,609 30.1 22,7 34.3 15.5 11.6 444 12.2 21.0 
Female 1,915 2,924 24.9 43.5 28.1 10.5 11.4 18.2 '2.3 15.3 
<$10,000 387 382 27.7 42.5 BikS “10.9 “WS *16.2 — *19.6 
Male 76 79 _ — *40.3 — — — - — 
Female Sail 303 *28.0 47.1 *29.0 *10.8 *8.6 *19.3 — AI /ot/ 
-$10,000-$19,999 734 990 30.5 Bie 27.9 13.4 S103 16.6 *54 17.9 
Male 228 329 40.7 *20.4 34.4 *14.8 *8.6 "11.4 Pia 25.1 
Female 506 661 Boo 45.5 24.6 “12.7 "112 19.2 — 15.3 
$20,000-$39,999 714 aida 25:3 40.3 SileS 13.8 12.2 11.9 *9.8 16.7 
Male 287 474 28.3 24.4 Coal IGS “12.4 ig) 6) °5)8}.7/ “19.1 
Female 427 637 23.0 sy. 28.8 Or flea *13.8 — “44.9 
$40,000-$59,999 275 592 24.0 33.5 33.0 *9.8 *19.8 P1aS le *15.8 
Male 111 220 “31.7 *20.7 *34.1 — *22.6 — 713.7 *22.1 
Female 164 372 "19.4 41.1 32.3 *9.8 *18.1 E247: — *12.0 
$60,000+ 124 268 *20.0 “2 38.8 a aee *18.0 Biliei — AS 
Male 71 154 "24:3 7/8) 45.6 _— “19.6 — — — 
Female 53 114 — *54.6 *29.6 — — — — — 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


(132) ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


@ Table 16: 
Reasons for abstaining in the year preceding the survey, by employment status and sex, age 15+, Canada, 
1989 


Reasons for abstaining (%) 


Sample Pop. Do not Do not Had 
size est. Not like the like Waste of Religious Upbring- problem 
Employment status/Sex (N) (000s) healthy taste effect money reasons ing in past Other 
Total population 2,874 4,533 26.8 36.1 30.3 12.5 11.4 15.7 5.8 17.4 
Male 959 1,609 30.1 22.7 34.3 15.5 11.6 11.1 12.2 21.0 
Female 1,915 2,924 24.9 43.5 28.1 10.5 11.4 18.2 *2.3 15.3 
Manager/professional 286 467 28.2 38.2 31.0 Ol 2 lest palit Roa AIBNG 
Male VIE 201 “19.4 o2226 *36:3 — “HZ — “14.2 *21.1 
Female 171 266 “SZ 49.9 ‘2700 “10.0 e2232 *15.8 — _ 
Other white collar 410 718 19.3 38.6 30.4 *8.7 *13.0 *12.0 *6.8 *15.9 
Male 122 233 "22.4 *20.2 43.0 ease! “18.0 1S “11.8 E15 4 
Female 288 485 “17.8 47.4 24.3 oS *10.6 M23 — eTh2 
Blue collar 347 520 28.8 30.5 31.9 este, *11.4 9) 91 10) *10.6 E2822 
Male 259 362 “PLO 62316 31.8 225 PT * {3}. “13i2 *27.6 
Female 88 158 =33:0 *46.1 EOeal — — 3 _ — 
Looking for work Te 86 = *40.0 S30 7 — —_ aS — —_ 
Male 41 55 eee coe = nee = —_ —— 
Female 31 30 — is ee ree = _ —_ — 
Student 248 514 *22.4 34.4 42.0 715.7 B/E “15.6 ae 24.2 
Male 110 232 *21.9 “PH AS 44.3 *18.0 — “16.8 — *26.2 
Female 138 282 *22.8 40.1 40.0 “13.9 — 14.5 — *22.4 
Keeping house 725 999 22.7 42.7 28.7 “10.6 “11.0 18.5 —_ 17.4 
Male 19 10 — — — — 0.6 — — — 
Female 706 989 22.8 42.9 28.5 *10.5 Sth 18.6 — 17.3 
Retired 702 1,059 34.7 31.7 26.9 14.7 10.1 20.8 OS 15.6 
Male 247 422 44.3 lies 28.2 “16.7 *8.3 “14.3 AN *19.0 
Female 455 637 28.3 40.9 26.1 sors Palistn4 PAS — 13.4 
Other 40 62 “56.6 _ — _— —_ — — _ 
Male 28 43 — — — a — — — — 
Female 12 19 *86.5 —_ — — —_— — — — 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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HM Table 17: 
Reasons for abstaining in the year preceding the survey, by marital status and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Reasons for abstaining (%) 


Sample Pop. Do not Do not Had 
size est. Not like the like Waste of Religious Upbring- problem 
Marital status/Sex (N) (000s) healthy taste effect money reasons ing in past Other 
Total population 2,874 4,533 26.8 36.1 30.3 12.3 11.4 15,7 58 17.4 
Male 959 1,609 30.1 22.7 34.3 15.5 11.6 144 12.2 21.0 
Female 1,915 2,924 24.9 43.5 28.1 10.5 11.4 18.2 r2.3 15.3 
Married 1,518 2,538 26.9 35.1 27.8 11.0 one 15:4 That, 15.4 
Male 569 981 Shs 19.3 32.0 UGS 14.0 BOLD 1525 19.1 
Female 949 1,556 22.9 45.0 25.1 9.3 css 18.1 s%/ eal 
Separated/divorced 229 344 23.6 315 35.8 *9.6 *10.3 *8.9 “14.8 17.7 
Male 15 106 ces _ — — — as —_ — 
Female 154 238 ae — _ — = — — ee 
Widowed 525 626 29.8 39.3 27.9 ye *8.1 24.5 — “16.8 
Male 64 79 “SIS: — aoe = — _— — — 
Female 461 546 29.0 41.1 21.5 ier *8.9 26.9 -- A153 
Never married 601 tes 25.6 38.6 36.0 16.5 * 8.4 14.1 — 22.5 
Mate 250 442 = 25.2 29.6 41.3 *22.6 *9.6 "15.3 —_ *23.6 
Female 351 583 25.8 45.4 32.0 *11.9 ers Pia 2 _ 21.6 


* High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


M@ Table 18: 
Reasons for abstaining in the year preceding the survey, by language and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Reasons for abstaining (%) 


Sample Pop. Do not Do not Had 
size est. Not like the like Waste of Religious Upbring- problem 

_ Language/Sex (N) (000s) healthy taste effect money reasons ing in past Other 
_ Total population 2,874 4,533 26.8 36.1 30.3 12.3 11.4 15.7 5.8 17.4 
Male 959 1,609 30.1 ger 34.3 15.5 11.6 tit 12.2 21.0 
Female 1,915 2,924 24.9 43.5 28.1 10.5 11.4 18.2 22.3 15.3 
English 2203 2,959 28.4 28.9 31.4 14.0 14.2 18.4 6.0 18.0 
Male 776 1,114 29.1 19.3 36.0 16.9 13.4 WZ 11.0 20.8 
Female 1,457 1,844 27.9 34.7 28.5 12.2 14.7 22.2 *73:0 16.4 
French 478 1,161 22.3 53.5 32.2 *QA4 * 2.6 *9.6 "LA 17.8 
Male 132 379 33.7 30.6 33.6 *13.4 — *10.4 *19.2 *23.4 
Female 346 782 16.8 64.6 31.5 Bes — oo 2. — 15.1 
Other 130 346 S12 42.4 AREAS) — *18.7 *14.2 — *10.9 
Male 40 103 3127 *33.3 — _ *27.4 — -— -- 
Female 90 242 Sie 46.2 *18.6 — Bilan *18.8 — — 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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M@ Table 19: 
Reasons for using marijuana in the year preceding the survey, by age and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Reasons for using marijuana (%) 


Sample Pop. est. To be To see what To feel To forget To feel less 
Age/Sex size (N) (000s) sociable it is like high To relax worries inhibited 
Total 15+ {33 pCa RS: 47,4 51,0 61.7 65.5 22.2 14.5 
Male 483 887 47.2 46.7 57.6 66.6 23.3 “13.4 
Female 250 426 47.8 59.7 70.2 63.2 *19.9 “16.8 
15-19 105 230 43.3 69.0 65.6 46.6 f25:2 "ANTE40) 
Male 68 137 48.3 68.2 59.4 48.5 *27.9 *24.7 
Female 37 93 2361 70.1 74.8 *43.7 — — 
20-24 181 B/4 46.2 62.3 59.4 64.8 *22.8 "15.2 
Male 114 243 44.5 58.3 52.1 69.0 237 —_ 
Female 67 131 *49.2 69.8 72.8 S14 eet Tord 
25-34 Sil 492 47.6 37.2 60.4 UL A 523:0 AGL / 
Male 202 351 47.1 34.5 56.9 73.4 PAS) T/ ea iekis) 
Female aa, 141 48.9 *44.0 69.2 Zi60 F21kS — 
35-44 114 Eats oe 42.9 63.8 TAS Bee — — 
Male 84 122 *47,2 732-9 66.4 62.8 — — 
Female 30 55 *59.7 *53.9 "57.9 91.3 _ —_ 
45-54 13 31 ELE — PLS Tae — — 
Male fe) 26 *60.4 —_ “TA kcts: TNS, — —_ 
Female 4 5 — *95.9 — — — — 
55-64 3 7 — — — _ — — 
Male 3 £ — — — — a a 
Female 0 0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
65+ 4 3 — — — — _— — 
Male 3 1 — — _— — — —_ 
Female 1 2 — — — — — — 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


M@ Table 20: 
Reasons for using marijuana in the year preceding the survey, by education, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Reasons for using marijuana (%) 


Sample Pop. est. To be To see what To feel To forget To feel less 

Education size (N) (OCOs) sociable it is like high To relax worries inhibited 
Total population 733 1313 47.4 51.0 61.7 65.5 22.2 14.5 
Less than secondary 196 318 50.6 61.5 59.6 60.6 *28.3 *19.8 
Secondary completed 202 362 Bie 50.0 58.3 66.6 *25.6 *9.0 
Some post-secondary 

non-university degree 232 417 49.5 48.4 63.0 64.3 *19.2 sg 61576 
University degree 102 204 59.2 44.3 72.2 77.6 *14.0 “18.5 


* 


High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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@ Table 21: 
Reasons for using marijuana in the year preceding the survey, by income, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Reasons for using marijuana (%) 


Sample Pop. est. To be To see what To feel To forget To feel less 
Income size (N) (000s) sociable it is like high To relax worries inhibited 
Total population 133 1,313 4/4 — 510 61.7 655. 22.2 14.5 
<$10,000 S/ 70 *46.6 *59.6 E5316 66.6 CY 7 a 
$10,000-$19,999 140 | 199 522 56.4 636 63.6 *20.6 “15.6 
$20,000-—$39,999 229 346 44.7 47.5 54.3 72.9 a) aleO 
$40,000-$59,999 150 2640 CO 402 —s SC 72.9 716 *30.5 "18.7 
$60,000+ 91 250 50.1 42.7 60.5 56.5 a — 


* High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


H Table 22: 
Reasons for using marijuana in the year preceding the survey, by employment status, age 15+, Canada, 
1989 


Reasons for using marijuana (%) 


Sample Pop. est. To be To see what To feel To forget To feel less 
Employment status size (N) (000s) sociable it is like high To relax worries inhibited 
Goaipopuiation =i 88 1318 474 + #+#:G10 £617 655 22.2 14.5 
Manager/professional 137 228 51.8 45.6 66.7 77.8 7225 12.4 
Other white collar 1% 309 516 #403 ®©&=5=s2 66.7 — 207 7143 
Biue collar 192 326 41.2 47.1 59.7 70.4 *24.2 *14.2 
Looking for work - Ad 58 660i j$ 4883  #####= 422 88.6 *38.0 = 
Student 153 320 42.0 68.1 63.4 48.5 mont “12.9 
Keeping house et 2c S22  j#$i13 -_ 681 = 
Retired 5 int — — — — _— _ 
Other — 6 15 800 se 1 = = 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


M Table 23: 
Reasons for using marijuana in the year preceding the survey, by marital status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Reasons for using marijuana (%) 


Sample Pop. est. To be To see what To feel To forget To feel less 
Marital status size (N) (000s) sociable it is like high To relax worries inhibited 
Total population 733 1313 4K 51.0 617. 65.5 22.2 14.5 
Married 175 312 46.0 36.5 ed 73.0 20.4 “19.5 
Separated 40 54 "499 *41.3 *48.5 80.3 19.3 -_ 
Divorced 47 70 *46.1 — *60.0 71.0 26.3 — 
Widowed 3 1 _ _ — — _ 
Never married 468 876 47.8 58.5 59.4 61.4 22.6 “13:6 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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@ Table 24: 
Reasons for using marijuana in the year preceding the survey, by language, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Reasons for using marijuana (%) 


Sample Pop. est. To be To see what To feel To forget To feel less 
Language size (N) (000s) sociable it is like high To relax worries inhibited 
Total population 733 4,313  4r4 51.0 61.7 65.5 22.2 14.5 
English 615 1,018 Sile2 sy. 7/ 68.4 66.0 23.4 15.6 
French lis. 20 $$‘ S39 — 45.6 38.2 63.1 *18.2 *10.2 
Other 5 5 — — — — — — 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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Highlights 


Part One: Drinking Companions 
Ee 


Canadians rarely drink alone. Approximately 
eight out of ten current drinkers (77%) never 
drink when they are alone or when others are 
not drinking. Only 10% drink alone a few times 
a month or more often. 


Friends are the most common drinking compan- 
ions. One-half of all current drinkers (49%) con- 
sume alcohol with their friends a few times per 
month or more often. Only 7% report that they 
never drink with their friends. 


Nearly one-third (31%) of current drinkers drink 
with their spouses or partners a few times a 
month or more often. 


Family members are the third most common 
drinking companion. Twenty-five percent of cur- 
rent drinkers consume alcohol a few times per 
month or more often with family members or rela- 
tives, whereas 53% drink with them a few times 
per year. Only 20% never drink with family 
members. 


Co-workers are the least common drinking com- 
panions. Sixty-one percent of current alcohol 
users report that they never drink with the people 
with whom they work. Only 14% drink with their 
co-workers a few times per month or more often. 


Men, those who are better educated, those with 
high household incomes and heavy drinkers are 
most likely to report that they consume alcohol 
with a wide variety of network members. 


Men and older people are most likely to report 
that they drink when they are alone. 


Heavier drinkers are also more likely to engage in 
solitary drinking than light or moderate drinkers. 


Part Two: Social Support for Drinking 
Behaviour 
ae ® 


The great majority of current drinkers (82%) 
received at least one invitation to drink in the 
year preceding the survey. Only 18% report that 
they did not receive an invitation from any of 
their network members (i.e., friends, family mem- 
bers, co-workers and spouse/partner). One out of 
ten drinkers (11%) report that they were invited 
to drink by all four types of network members, 
28% received invitations from three types, 27% 
received invitations from two types and 17% 
received invitations to drink from only one type 
of network member. 


The data suggest that invitations to drink are 
most likely to come from friends. Three out of fou 
current drinkers (72%) report that they were 
invited to drink by a friend. Relatives are the 
second most likely to provide a drinking invita- 
tion, followed by co-workers and spouses/partners 


Men, middle-aged drinkers, those who are better 
educated and those with high household incomes 
are most likely to receive drinking invitations 
from a variety of network member types. 


Frequency and quantity of drinking increase with 
the increase in the variety of network member 
types extending invitations to drink. 


The variety of invitations to drink is also posi- 
tively related to the incidence of heavy drinking 
behaviour. 


Part Three: Social Pressure to Drink 
ae 


One out of eight current drinkers (13%) reported 
consuming an alcoholic beverage in order to 
please another person in the year preceding 

the survey. 
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@ Social pressure to drink is most likely to come Part Five: Social Relationships and 
from friends. About one in ten current drinkers Mari juana Use 
(8%) report that they drank in order to please BE 
their friends, 4% drank to please their relatives, 
3% drank to please their co-workers and 2% @ As with drinking, the findings clearly indicate 
drank to please their spouse/partner. that marijuana use is mainly a social activity. 
Seven out of ten users (68.3%) report that they 
m@ A higher percentage of younger than older do not use marijuana when they are alone. 
Canadians report that they responded to social 
pressure to drink. @ Almost all marijuana users (94.8%) report that 
they have used marijuana or hashish with 
M Men (15%) are slightly more likely than women their friends. One-third of current users (35.0%) 
(12%) to report that they drank to please other report that they have used marijuana with their 
people. A gender difference is particularly relatives, 28.9% have used the drug with their co- 
evident among young people. workers and 22.6% have used it with their spouse 
or partner. 


-—™@ Canadians who have experienced social pressure 
to drink are heavier-than-average drinkers. 


Part Four: Social Pressure to Refrain 
from Drinking 
Bea 


M@ One out of five current drinkers (19%) report that 
they refrained from drinking in order to please 
others. 


@ Social pressure not to drink is most likely to come 
from friends and relatives. 


| M@ Men (24%) are almost twice as likely as women 
(13%) to report that they refrained from drinking 
in order to please other people. 


‘@ Young Canadians are more likely than older 
Canadians to report that they responded to social 
pressure not to drink. 


‘@ Canadians who have experienced social pressure 
| to refrain from drinking tend to be heavier-than- 
average drinkers. Current drinkers who report 
that they have refrained from drinking to please 
others consume an average of 6.2 drinks per 
week, compared to 3.1 drinks for those who have 
not experienced such social pressure. 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


Introduction 


Research on alcohol and other drug use has tradition- 
ally focused on the analysis of socio-demographic 
(Adrian et al. 1988; National Institute on Drug Abuse 
1988; Smart and Adlaf 1987) and social-psychological 
(Mehrabian and O’Reilly 1988; Cahalan 1987; 
Warheit and Auth 1984; Seeman and Anderson 1983) 
correlates. However, analysts have also recognized 
that social relationships play an important part in the 
development and maintenance of drinking and other 
drug-using behaviours. 


This chapter examines how the social relation- 
ships of Canadians influence patterns of alcohol and 
marijuana use. Part One examines the frequency of 
drinking with different types of people, Part Two 
looks at invitations to drink from various network 
member types, Part Three focuses on overt social 
pressure to drink and Part Four looks at social pres- 
sure to refrain from drinking. The final section exam- 
ines the companions of current marijuana users. 
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Part One: 
Drinking Companions 


Definitions 
Eee 


All current drinkers (i.e., respondents who reported 
that they had consumed alcohol in the year preceding 
the survey) were asked how often they drank either 
by themselves or with their friends, spouses, relatives 
or co-workers (Q27 in Appendix B). 


General Findings 
Lae 


The findings clearly indicate that drinking is a pre- 
dominantly social activity in Canada. In general, 
people rarely drink alone. Seventy-seven percent 
of all current drinkers report that they never drink 
alone or when others are not drinking. Only 10% 
drink alone a few times a month or more often 
(Table 1). 


The data suggest that friends are the most 
common drinking companions (Figure 1 and Table 1). 
Approximately one-half of all current drinkers (49%) 
‘consume alcohol with their friends a few times per 
month or more often. By contrast, only 7% claim to 
never drink with their friends (Figure 2). 


Forty-eight percent of current drinkers never 
drink with a spouse or partner — in part because 
many are not married (Figure 2). Nevertheless, 
spouses or partners emerge as the second most 
‘common drinking partners (Figure 1). Married cur- 
rent drinkers are more likely to report that they drink 
‘a few times per month or more often with their spouse 
(46%) than with their friends (42%) (see Table 6). 


Family members other than spouses (inside and 
outside of the household) are the third most common 
drinking partners (Figure 1). Twenty-five percent 

of current drinkers consume alcohol a few times per 
month or more often with family members or rela- 
tives, whereas 53% drink with them a few times per 
year. Only 20% never drink with family members 


(Figure 2). 


The results indicate that co-workers are not 
common drinking companions. Sixty-one percent 


@ Figure 1: 
Percentage of current drinkers who consumed 
alcohol a few times per month or more often 
with various network member types in the year 
preceding the survey, by sex, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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@ Figure 2: 
Percentage of current drinkers who never 
consumed alcohol with various network member 
types in the year preceding the survey, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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of current alcohol users report that they never drink 
with the people with whom they work (Figure 2). Only 
14% drink with their co-workers a few times per 
month or more often (Figure 1 and Table 1). 


Sex 
| ee 


Women (31%) are as likely as men (32%) to report 
that they consume alcohol on a regular basis (a few 
times a month or more often) with their spouse or 
partner. However, men drink more frequently with all 
other types of drinking companions (Figure 1 and 
Table 2). For example, 58% of the men report that 
they drink with their friends at least a few times per 
month, compared to 40% of the women. Similarly, 
29% of the men report drinking a few times a month 
or more often with their relatives, compared to 22% of 
the women. Finally, men (19%) are three times more 
likely than women (7%) to report that they drink reg- 
ularly with their co-workers. 


Men are also much more likely than women to 
report that they consume alcohol when they are alone 
or when others are not drinking (Figure 1). One out of 
seven male drinkers (15%) drink alone at least a few 
times per month, compared to one out of 20 female 
drinkers (5%). On the other hand, 87% of women 
report that they never drink when they are alone, 
compared to 68% of men (data not tabulated in report). 


Age 
ae 


The data suggest that there is a negative relationship 
between age and the frequency of drinking with 
friends (Table 2). For example, seven out of ten cur- 
rent drinkers (70%) between 20 and 24 years of age 
report that they drink a few times per month or more 
often with their friends, compared to only 29% of 
those who are 65 years of age and older. 


Middle-aged adults (35 to 54 years of age) are the 
most likely to report that they drink frequently with 
their spouse or partner (Table 2). The comparatively 
lower percentage of younger and older people who 
drink with their spouse/partner probably reflects the 
relatively low percentage of persons in these age 
groups who have a spouse/partner. 


There is very little difference between age groups 
in terms of the frequency of drinking with relatives 
(Table 2). However, a slightly higher percentage of 


young people report that they never drink with their 
family members (Table 1). This may be due, in part, 
to underage drinkers consuming alcohol without the 
knowledge or permission of their parents. 


In general, the percentage of Canadians who 
drink frequently with their co-workers declines 
with age (Table 2). For example, 24% of the current 
drinkers between 20 and 24 years of age report that 
they drink with their co-workers a few times a month 
or more often, compared to a very small (suppressed) 
percentage of those 65 years of age and older. The fac 
that older Canadians rarely drink with their 
co-workers is probably because many of them have 
retired and are no longer in contact with the people 
with whom they used to work. 


Drinking alone or when others are not drinking 
tends to increase with age (Table 2). For example, 
15% of current drinkers 65 years of age and older 
report drinking by themselves a few times per month 
or more often, compared to 9% of 20 to 24 year olds 
and 6% of 15 to 19 year olds. 


Education 
Bae 


The frequency of drinking with each type of drinking 
companion tends to increase with education (Table 3) 
For example, 43% of those with a university degree 
report that they drink with their spouse/partner a fev 
times per month or more often, compared to 31% of 
those with some post-secondary school education and 
non-university degree, 33% of those who completed 
high school and 25% of those with less than a sec- 
ondary school education. Those with less than a sec- 
ondary school education are least likely to drink with 
their friends. 


Current drinkers with a university degree (18%) 
are twice as likely as those with less than a secondary 
school education (9%) to report drinking with their 
co-workers a few times per month or more often 
(Table 3). However, those with a university degree ar 
only slightly more likely than those in other 
educational categories to drink frequently with their 
relatives. 


Education is not strongly related to the frequency 
of solitary drinking. Although drinking alone is most 
common among those in the highest and lowest edu- 
cational categories, differences between groups are 
quite small (less than three percentage points). 
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Income 
Zea 


As with education, the frequency of drinking with 
each type of network member tends to increase with 
income (Figure 3 and Table 4). For example, 43% 

of those in households earning $60,000 or more per 
year report that they drink with their spouse/partner 
at least a few times per month, compared to 19% of 
those in households earning between $10,000 and 
$19,999 and 12% with household incomes below 
$10,000. Similarly, 62% of those with household 
incomes of $60,000 or more per year report that 

they drink with their friends at least a few times 

per month, compared to 40% of those in households 
earning between $10,000 and $19,999 and 45% of 
those with household incomes less than $10,000. 
Furthermore, 20% of those with household incomes 
of $60,000 or more consume alcohol a few times per 
month or more often with their co-workers, compared 
to only 9% of those in households earning between 
$10,000 and $19,999 per year. 


@ Figure 3: 
Percentage of current drinkers who consumed 
alcohol a few times per month or more often 
with various network member types in the year 
preceding the survey, by income, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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As with education, income is not strongly related 
to the frequency of drinking alone. Although solitary 
alcohol consumption is most common among those in 
the lowest income category, differences between 
groups are quite small (less than four percentage 
points). 


Employment Status 
Lo 


Current drinkers in managerial or professional 
occupations drink more frequently with their spouse 
or partner than those in other occupational cate- 
gories (Table 5). For example, 41% of managers/ 
professionals report that they drink with their 
spouse/partner a few times per month or more often, 
followed by homemakers (38%), blue-collar workers 
(33%), other white-collar workers (33%), retired 
persons (29%), those looking for work (22%) and 
students (6%). 


Blue-collar workers drink more frequently with 
their relatives than those in other occupational cate- 
gories (Table 5). For example, 32% of blue-collar 
workers report that they drink a few times per month 
or more often with other family members, followed 
by managers/professionals (30%), other white-collar 
workers (24%), retired persons (24%), homemakers 
(19%), students (19%) and those who are looking for 
work (18%). 


Students drink more frequently with their friends 
than current drinkers in other occupational categories 
(Table 5). For example, 62% of students report that 
they drink with their friends a few times per month 
or more often, followed closely by blue-collar workers 
(59%), managers/professionals (54%), those who are 
looking for work (52%), other white-collar workers 
(48%), retired persons (32%) and homemakers (29%). 


Blue-collar workers drink more frequently with 
their co-workers than those in other occupational cat- 
egories (Table 5). 


Retired persons drink by themselves more often 
than those in other occupational categories (Table 5). 


Marital Status 
Bea 


Almost half of married current drinkers (46%) report 
that they drink with their spouse or partner a few 
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times per month or more often (Table 6). Fourteen 
percent of the current drinkers who are separated or 
divorced and 10% of those who have never been mar- 
ried report that they drink with their partner at least 
a few times per month. 


The data suggest that marital status does not 
have a strong effect on how frequently Canadians 
drink with their relatives (Table 6). Married and 
single (never married) drinkers (26% each) are most 
likely to report that they drink a few times per month 
or more often with their relatives, followed closely by 
those who are widowed (25%) and those who are 
either separated or divorced (21%). 


Single Canadians drink with their friends more 
frequently than those who are married, separated/ 
divorced or widowed (Table 6). For example, 66% 
of single drinkers report that they drink with their 
friends a few times per month or more often, com- 
pared to 52% of those who are separated/divorced, 
42% of those who are married and 29% of those who 
are widowed. 


Single Canadians also drink with their co-workers 
more often than those in other marital status cate- 
gories (Table 6). One out of five single drinkers (22%) 
report that they consume alcohol a few times per 
month or more often with their co-workers, compared 
to 16% of those who are separated/divorced and 10% 
of those who are married. 


Widowed individuals are more likely to drink 
alone than those in other marital categories (Table 6). 
For example, 14% of widowed drinkers report that 
they consume alcohol by themselves a few times per 
month or more often, followed by those who are sepa- 
rated/divorced (13%), single (11%) and married (9%). 


Language 
|e 


An equal percentage of English- and French-speaking 
drinkers (32%) report that they consume alcohol with 
their spouse or partner at least a few times per month, 
followed by those who speak another language at 
home (24%) (Table 7). 


Francophones and Anglophones drink with their 
relatives more often than those in other language 
groups (Table 7). Twenty-eight percent of French- 


speaking drinkers report that they consume alcohol 
with their relatives a few times per month or more 
often, followed by Anglophones (25%) and those who 
speak another language (19%). 


Anglophones and Francophones drink with 
their friends slightly more often than those in other 
language categories (Table 7). For example, 51% of 
English-speaking drinkers report that they consume 
alcohol with their friends a few times per month or 
more often, compared to 47% of Francophones and 
34% of those who speak another language. 


Anglophones and Francophones are more likely 
to report that they drink frequently with their co- 
workers than are those in other language groups 
(Table 7). Fourteen percent of English-speaking cur- 
rent drinkers report that they consume alcohol a few 
times per month or more often with their co-workers, 
compared to 13% of Francophones and 8% of those 
who speak another language. 


There is little difference between language group 
in terms of the frequency of drinking alone (Table 7). 
For example, 11% of English-speaking drinkers repo 
that they drink alone a few times per month or more 
often, compared to 9% of Francophones and 10% of 
those who speak another language. 


Level of Consumption 
ae 


Regardless of the type of drinking companion, level 
of alcohol consumption is positively related to the fre 
quency of drinking, with one exception: the differ- 
ences between consumption categories are small 
when it comes to the percentage drinking with a 
spouse or partner. 


Heavier drinkers are especially apt to drink in 
the company of friends (Figure 4 and Table 8). For 
example, 84% of those who consumed 15 or more 
drinks in the week preceding the survey report that 
they drink a few times per month or more often with 
their friends, compared to 82% of those who consume 
between eight and 14 drinks, 60% of those who con- 
sumed between one and seven drinks and 30% of 
those who did not have a drink. 


Heavier drinkers are also more likely to drink 
with their co-workers (Table 8). For example, 37% of 
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those who consumed 15 or more drinks in the week 
preceding the survey report that they drink a few 
times per month or more often with their co-workers, 
compared to 32% of those who consumed between 
eight and 14 drinks, 15% of those who consumed 
between one and seven drinks and 6% of those who 
did not have a drink. 


Heavier drinkers are also much more likely to 
engage in solitary drinking than are light or moderate 
drinkers (Figure 4 and Table 8). For example, 37% of 
those who consumed 15 or more drinks in the week 
preceding the survey report that they drink by them- 
selves a few times per month or more often, compared 
to 25% of those who consumed between eight and 14 
drinks, 11% of those who consumed between one and 
seven drinks and only 4% of those who did not have 
any drinks in the preceding week. 


B Figure 4: 
Percentage of current drinkers who consumed 
alcohol a few times per month or more often 
with friends or alone in the year preceding the 
survey, by number of drinks consumed in the 
week preceding the survey, age 15+, Canada, 
1989 
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Part Two: 


Social Support for Drinking Behaviour 


Definitions 
Bee 


In this report, social support for drinking behaviour 
refers to invitations to drink received by Canadians 
from different types of network members. An invita- 
tion to drink can be seen as social encouragement or 
subtle social pressure to consume alcohol. At the very 
least, an invitation to drink is an indicator that the 
person who extended the invitation accepts drinking 
behaviour. 


All current drinkers were asked whether or not 
they had been invited to drink in the 12 months pre- 
ceding the survey by: a) their spouse or partner; b) a 
family member or relative; c) a friend; and d) a co- 
worker (Q29 in Appendix B). Responses to these four 
questions were then collapsed into a single variable 
ranging from 0 (nobody invited the respondent to 
have a drink) to 4 (each type of network member 
invited the respondent to drink). This measure 
reflects the number of social definitions favourable 
to drinking behaviour that each respondent receives 
from different types of network members. 


General Findings 
Ea 


The great majority of current drinkers (82%) received 
invitations to drink in the year preceding the survey 
from at least one category of associates (Figure 5). 
Only 18% report that they did not receive an invita- 
tion from any members of their social network. One 
out of ten drinkers (11%) report that they were invited 
to drink by all four types of network members, 28% 
received invitations from three types, 27% received 
invitations from two types and 17% received invita- 
tions to drink from only one type of network member. 


The data suggest that invitations to drink are 
most likely to come from friends (Figure 6 and Table 
9). Approximately three out of four current drinkers 
(72%) report that they were invited to drink by a 
friend in the year preceding the survey. Relatives are 
the second most likely to have provided a drinking 
invitation (58%), followed by co-workers (34%) and 
spouses/partners (31%). 


Sex 
| ee 


Women (38%) are more likely than men (25%) to 
report that they were invited to drink by their 
spouse or partner (Figure 6 and Table 9). A similar 


@ Figure 5: 
Number of different network member types 
offering invitations to drink in the year preceding 
the survey, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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@ Figure 6: 
Percentage of current drinkers who were invited 
to drink by various network member types in the 
year preceding the survey, by sex, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 . 
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percentage of men (59%) and women (57%) report 
that they were invited to drink by other family mem- 
bers. However, men are more likely than women to 
report drinking invitations from friends (77% vs. 66%) 
and co-workers (42% vs. 26%). 


Age 
Eee 


Current drinkers in the youngest and oldest age cate- 
gories are least likely to report that they were invited 
to drink by their spouse or partner (Table 9). This 
finding stems from the fact that many young people do 
not have a permanent partner, and a high proportion 
of older people are either widowed or separated/ 
divorced. Drinkers in the 35 to 44 year old category 
are most likely to receive drinking invitations from 
their spouse or partner (43%), followed by 25 to 34 year 
olds (38%), 45 to 54 year olds (36%), 55 to 64 year olds 
(31%), those who are 65 years of age and older (24%), 
20 to 24 year olds (17%) and 15 to 19 year olds (3%). 


There is very little difference between age groups 
in terms of invitations to drink from relatives or 
family members (Table 9). Current drinkers in the 20 
to 34 year old category are most likely to report that 

they were invited to drink by a family member (61%), 
followed by 15 to 19 year olds (60%), 35 to 44 year 
olds (58%), 45 to 54 year olds (58%), 55 to 64 year olds 
(53%) and those 65 years of age and older (51%). 


In general, younger people are more likely than 
older people to receive invitations to drink from 
friends (Table 9). For example, 83% of 15 to 24 year 
olds report that they were invited to drink by friends 
in the year preceding the survey, compared to 56% of 
55 to 64 year olds and 51% of those 65 years of age 
and older. 


Drinkers in the youngest and oldest age cate- 
gories are least likely to report that they were invited 
to drink by their co-workers (Table 9). This finding 
reflects the fact that many teenagers do not have a 
steady job and many older people have retired. 
Drinkers in the 20 to 24 year old category are most 
likely to report that they were invited to drink by co- 
workers (46%), followed by 25 to 34 year olds (44%), 
35 to 44 year olds (41%), 45 to 54 year olds (36%), 15 
to 19 year olds (26%), 55 to 64 year olds (16%) and 
those who are 65 years of age and older (5%). 


The data suggest that current drinkers in the 
youngest and oldest age categories receive invitations 
to drink from fewer types of network members 
(Figure 7). 


Education 
Eee 


Current drinkers with less than a high-school educa- 
tion are least likely to receive a drinking invitation 
from their spouse or partner (Table 10). There is little 
difference between drinkers from all other educa- 
tional categories. Four out of ten drinkers (39%) with 
a university degree report that they were invited to 
drink by their spouse or partner, followed closely by 
those who have completed secondary school (35%), 
those with some post-secondary school education and 
non-university degree (32%) and those who have not 
completed high school (23%). 


Education does not seem to be related to whether 
or not a person will be invited to drink by other family 
members (Table 10). Six out of ten current drinkers 
(60%) with either a university degree or some post- 
secondary school education and non-university degree 
report that they were invited to drink by a relative, 
followed closely by those who have completed sec- 
ondary school (59%) and those with less than a sec- 
ondary school education (55%). 


@ Figure 7: 
Percentage of current drinkers who were invited 
to drink by three or more network member types 
in the year preceding the survey, by age, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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The data suggest that there is a slight positive 
relationship between education and drinking invita- 
tions from friends, but those with less than a sec- 
ondary school education were substantially less likely 
to receive such invitations (Table 10). 


There is a strong positive relationship between 
education and drinking invitations from co-workers 
(Table 10). For example, 46% of drinkers with a uni- 
versity degree report that they were invited to drink 
by their co-workers, compared to 41% of those with 
some post-secondary school education and non- 
university degree, 34% of those with a high-school 
diploma and 23% of those with less than a secondary 
school education. 


The data suggest that, in general, people with 
more formal education are more likely to receive 
drinking invitations from a wide variety of network 
members (Figure 8). For example, 49% of the current 
drinkers with a university degree report that they 
were invited to drink by three or more types of net- 
work members, compared to 41% with some post- 
secondary school education and non-university degree, 
40% with a high-school diploma and 27% with less 
than a secondary school education. 


income 
BEB 


The data suggest that there is a positive relationship 
between household income and drinking invitations 
from each type of network member (Table 11). For 


@ Figure 8: 
Percentage of current drinkers who were invited 
to drink by three or more network member types 
in the year preceding the survey, by education, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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example, 40% of those whose households earn $60,00( 
a year or more report that they were invited to drink 
by their spouse or partner, compared to 21% of those 
who live in households earning between $10,000 and 
$19,999 and 10% with household incomes less than 
$10,000. The rank order for invitations from friends is 
the same. Seventy-nine percent of those in households 
earning $60,000 or more report that they were invited 
to drink by their friends, compared to 64% of those 
with household incomes between $10,000 and $19,999 
and 69% of those in households earning less than 
$10,000. 


Current drinkers in the higher income categories 
are especially apt to receive drinking invitations from 
co-workers (Table 11). For example, 48% of those in 
households earning $60,000 or more report that they 
were invited to drink by their co-workers, compared 
to 25% of those with household incomes between 
$10,000 and $19,999 and only 20% of those in house- 
holds earning less than $10,000. 


However, those in the higher income categories 
are only slightly more likely than other Canadians to 
receive drinking invitations from other family mem- 
bers (Table 11). For example, 61% of those in house- 
holds earning $60,000 or more report that they were 
invited to drink by relatives, compared to 56% of 
those with household incomes between $10,000 and 
$19,999 and 54% of those with household incomes 
below $10,000. 


As with education, those in the higher income cat- 
egories are more likely to receive drinking invitations 
from a wide variety of network members (Figure 9). 
For example, 49% of the current drinkers in house- 
holds earning $60,000 or more report that they were 
invited to drink by three or more network member 
types, compared to 37% with household incomes 
between $20,000 and $39,999, 28% with household 
incomes between $10,000 and $19,999 and 18% in 
households earning less than $10,000. 


Employment Status 
Bae 


There is little difference between occupational groups 
in terms of invitations to drink from relatives (Table 
12). Blue-collar workers (61%) and managers/profes- 
sionals (61%) are most likely to report that they were 
invited to drink by relatives, followed closely by those 
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who are looking for work (60%), students (59%), other 
white-collar workers (58%), homemakers (55%) and 
those who are retired (53%). 


Homemakers (47%) are most likely to report that 
they were invited to drink by their spouse or partner, 
followed by managers/professionals (40%), other 
white-collar workers (36%), blue-collar workers 
(28%), retired persons (26%), those looking for work 
(22%) and students (6%). 


Students and those in managerial/professional 
positions are most likely to receive drinking invita- 
tions from friends (Table 12). For example, 85% of 
students report that they were invited to drink by 
their friends, followed by managers/professionals 
(78%), blue-collar workers (75%), other white-collar 
workers (75%), those looking for work (71%), home- 
makers (56%) and those who are retired (54%). 


Those current drinkers who are in managerial/ 
professional positions are the most likely to receive 
drinking invitations from co-workers (Table 12): 
52% of managers/professionals report that they were 
invited to drink by their co-workers, compared to 
44% of blue-collar workers, 42% of other white-collar 
workers, 31% of those looking for work and 27% of 
students. 


Furthermore, current drinkers in managerial/ 
professional occupations are the most likely to receive 


B Figure 9: 
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drinking invitations from a wider variety of social 
network members (Figure 10). For example, over 
half (51%) of the managers/professionals report that 
they were invited to drink by three or more network 
member types, compared to other white-collar 
workers (44%), blue-collar workers (43%), those 
looking for work (31%), homemakers (31%), students 
(21%) and those who are retired (18%). 


Marital Status 
Bae 


Not surprisingly, married drinkers are most likely to 
report that they received a drinking invitation from 
their spouse/partner (Table 13). Approximately one- 
half (47%) of married drinkers report that they were 
invited to drink by their spouse/partner, compared to 
14% of those who are separated or divorced and 9% of 
those who have never married. 


Marital status does not seem to influence whether 
or not people receive drinking invitations from other 
family members (Table 13). For example, 59% of both 
married and single (never married) drinkers report 
that they were invited to drink by a relative, as do 
56% of those who are either widowed or separated/ 
divorced. 


@ Figure 10: 
Percentage of current drinkers who were invited 
to drink by three or more network member types 
in the year preceding the survey, by employment 
status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Single drinkers are the most likely to receive 
drinking invitations from their friends (Table 13). For 
example, 83% of single drinkers report that they were 
invited to drink by their friends, compared to 77% of 
those who are separated/divorced, 68% of those who 
are married and 52% of those who are widowed. 


The data suggest that those who are separated or 
divorced are most likely to receive drinking invita- 
tions from their co-workers (Table 13). For example, 
45% of drinkers who are separated/divorced report 
that they were invited to drink by their co-workers, 
followed by those who are single (42%), married (31%) 
and widowed (9%). 


Married drinkers are the most likely to receive 
drinking invitations from a wide variety of network 
members (Figure 11). For example, 43% of married 
drinkers report that they were invited to drink by 
three or more types of network members, followed by 
those who are separated/divorced (35%), single (32%) 
and widowed (8%). 


Language 
Bae 


Whatever the network member type, Anglophones 

are more likely to receive drinking invitations than 
Francophones or those who speak another language 
at home (Table 14). For example, one-third of English- 
speaking drinkers (35%) report that they were invited 


@ Figure 11: 
Percentage of current drinkers who were invited 
to drink by three or more network member types 
in the year preceding the survey, by marital 
status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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to drink by their spouse/partner, compared to 22% of 
Francophones and 19% of those who speak another 
language. Similarly, two-thirds of English-speaking 
drinkers (63%) report that they were invited to drink 
by a relative, compared to 46% of Francophones and 
46% of those who speak another language. 


Approximately eight out of ten English-speaking 
drinkers (79%) report that they were invited to drink 
by their friends, compared to 55% of Francophones 
and 68% of those who speak another language. 
Finally, 38% of English-speaking drinkers report that 
they were invited to drink by their co-workers, com- 
pared to 27% of Francophones and 31% of those who 
speak another language (Table 14). 


Anglophone current drinkers are also most likely 
to receive drinking invitations from a wider variety of 
network members (Figure 12). For example, 43% of 
Anglophones report that they were invited to drink by 
three or more types of network members, compared to 
27% of Francophones and 24% of those who speak 
another language. 


Level of Consumption 
Hae 


The data suggest that there is a positive relationship 
between invitations to drink from each type of rela- 
tionship and frequency of alcohol consumption (Table 
15). For example, 40% of those who drink at least four 
times a week report that they were invited to drink by 
their spouse or partner, compared to 23% of those 
who drink less than once per month. Similarly, 62% of 


@ Figure 12: 
Percentage of current drinkers who were invited 
to drink by three or more network member types 
in the year preceding the survey, by language, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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those who drink four times a week or more often 
report that they were invited to drink by a relative, 
compared to 52% of those who drink less than once 
per month. Furthermore, 77% of those who drink at 
least four times a week report that they were invited 
to drink by their friends, compared to 58% of those 
who drink less than once per month. Finally, 41% of 
those who drink at least four times a week report that 
they were invited to drink by their co-workers, com- 
pared to 21% of those who drink less than once per 
month. 


There is also a positive relationship between 
invitations to drink from each type of relationship 
and average weekly consumption (Table 16). For 
example, 86% of those who consumed eight or more 
drinks in the week preceding the survey report that 
they were invited to drink by their friends, compared 
to 64% of those who did not have a drink. Similarly, 
52% of those who consumed 15 or more drinks in 
the week preceding the survey report that they were 
invited to drink by their co-workers, compared to 26% 
of those who did not have a drink. 


The data clearly indicate that those with a 
greater variety of invitations to drink consume more 
alcohol. For example, 39% of those who received 
drinking invitations from all four relationship types 
consume alcohol once per week or more often, com- 
pared to 36% of those who received invitations from 
three types of network members, 26% of those who 
received invitations from two types of network mem- 
bers, 17% of those who received invitations from 
only one type of network member and 14% of those 
who did not receive an invitation from any network 
member (Figure 13). Similarly, 11% of those who 
received drinking invitations from all four types of 
network members consumed 15 or more drinks in the 
week preceding the survey, compared to 9% of those 
who received invitations from three types of network 
members, 7% of those who received invitations from 
two types of network members, 6% of those who 
received invitations from only one type of network 
member and 5% of those who did not receive a 
drinking invitation (Figure 14). 

The number of types of network members offering 
invitations to drink is also positively related to the 
incidence of heavy drinking behaviour (Figure 15). 
For example, 70% of those who received a drinking 
invitation from all four types of network members 


| 


report that they consumed five or more drinks on at 
least one occasion in the year preceding the survey, 
compared to 60% of those who received invitations 
from three types of network members, 52% of those 
who received invitations from two types of network 
members, 42% of those who received invitations from 
only one type of network member and 29% of those 
who did not receive a drinking invitation. 


Figure 13: 
Percentage of current drinkers who consumed 
alcohol once per week or more often in the year 
preceding the survey, by number of invitations 
to drink, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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@ Figure 14: 
Percentage of current drinkers who consumed 
15 or more drinks in the week preceding 
the survey, by number of invitations to drink, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Overall, Canadians who were invited to drink by 
at least one type of network member consume an 
average of 4.2 drinks per week, compared to 2.3 
drinks for those who did not receive a drinking invita- 
tion (Figure 16). Furthermore, those who received an 
invitation from all four types of network members 
consume an average of 5.1 drinks per week, followed 
by those who received invitations from three types 
(4.7 drinks), those who received invitations from two 
types (3.7 drinks) and those who received invitations 
from only one type (2.9 drinks). 


@ Figure 15: 
Percentage of current drinkers who consumed 
five or more drinks on a single occasion in 
the year preceding the survey, by number 
of invitations to drink, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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@ Figure 16: 
Average number of drinks consumed per week, 
by number of invitations to drink, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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Part Three: 
Social Pressure to Drink 


Jefinitions 
[ae 


\lthough drinking invitations can be seen as forms 

yf social support or encouragement of drinking 
yehaviour, the National Alcohol and Other Drugs 
Survey also inquired about more direct forms of social 
yressure. Respondents were asked whether or not 
hey had, in the 12 months preceding the survey, 
aken a drink to please anyone although they did not 
eel like drinking (Q30 in Appendix B). 


aeneral Findings 
ie 


Ine out of eight Canadian drinkers (13%) reported 
onsuming an alcoholic beverage in the 12 months 
receding the survey to please another person. 

n general, young Canadians are more likely than 
yider Canadians to report that they responded to 

such social pressure (Figure 17 and Table 17). For 
sxxample, 19% of 15 to 19 year olds report that they 
lrank to please others, compared to 10% of those who 
are 55 years of age and older. 


Overall, men (15%) are slightly more likely than 
women (12%) to report that they drank to please 
ther people. This gender difference is particularly 


wvident among young people (Figure 17 and Table 17). 


‘or example, 15 to 19 year old male drinkers (24%) 
wre twice as likely to report that they gave in to social 
yressure to drink as same-age females (12%). How- 
‘ver, in the oldest age category (65 and older), a sim- 
lar percentage of women (10%) and men (9%) report 
hat they drank to please others. 


_ The data also indicate that age differences in 
esponding to social pressure are much more preva- 
ent among men than women. For example, one out of 
our males (24%) in the 15 to 19 year old category 
eport that they drank to please others, compared to 
'% of those who are 65 years of age and older — a dif- 
erence of 15 percentage points. By contrast, 12% of 
5 to 19 year old female drinkers report that they 
rank to please others, compared to 10% of those who 
‘re 65 years of age and older — a difference of only 
wo percentage points. 


The data suggest that Canadians who have expe- 
rienced social pressure to drink tend to be heavier- 
than-average drinkers. Overall, those who have 
consumed alcohol to please others consume an 
average of 4.6 drinks per week, compared to 3.5 
drinks for those who have not consumed alcohol to 
please others (data not tabulated in report). This 
finding, along with the results concerning invitations 
to drink, suggests that social pressure from network 
members can promote heavy drinking behaviour. 


Direct social pressure to drink is most likely to 
come from friends (Figure 18). Almost one out of ten 
current drinkers (8%) report that they drank in order 
to please their friends, 4% drank to please their rela- 
tives, 3% drank to please their co-workers and 2% 


@ Figure 17: 
Percentage of current drinkers who consumed 
alcohol in the year preceding the survey in order 
to please others, by age and sex, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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drank to please their spouse/partner. Women (2%) are 
more likely than men (1%) to report that they drank 
to please their spouse. Men are more likely to report 
social pressure from all other types of relationships. 
These findings hold true for all age groups (data not 
tabulated in report). 


@ Figure 18: 
Percentage of current drinkers who were 
pressured to consume alcohol in the year 
preceding the survey, by network member type, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Part Four: 


Social Pressure to Refrain from Drinking 


Definitions 
EZae 


In addition to inquiring about social pressure to 
drink, respondents were also asked whether or not 
there was an occasion, in the 12 months preceding the 
survey, when they would have liked to have had a 
drink but refrained from doing so in order to please 
another person (Q31 in Appendix B). 


General Findings 
Eee 


One out of five current drinkers (19%) reported 
refraining from drinking in order to please others 

in the 12 months preceding the survey. In general, 
young Canadians are more likely than older 
Canadians to report that they responded to social 
pressure not to drink (Figure 19 and Table 17). For 
example, one-third of 15 to 19 year olds (35%) report 
that they refrained from drinking to please others, 
compared to 11% of those who are 65 years of age and 
older. 


Overall, men (24%) are significantly more likely 
than women (13%) to report that they refrained from 
drinking in order to please other people (Table 17). 
Unlike social pressure to drink, this gender difference 
is consistent across age groups. However, men in the 
oldest age category (13%) are only slightly more likely 
than women (10%) to report that they responded 
to social pressure not to drink. In all other age 
categories, this gender difference is much larger 
(Figure 19). 


The data indicate that current drinkers who have 
experienced social pressure to refrain from drinking 
tend to be heavier-than-average drinkers. For 
example, current drinkers who report that they have 
refrained from drinking to please others consume 
an average of 6.2 drinks per week, compared to 3.1 
drinks for those who have not experienced such social 
pressure (data not tabulated in report). This suggests 
that heavy drinking behaviour may trouble family 
and friends and lead them to pressure individuals to 
stop or reduce their alcohol consumption. In other 
words, rather than social pressure to refrain from 
drinking causing low or moderate consumption 


patterns, heavy drinking appears to create social 
pressure to refrain. 


As with social pressure to drink, social pressure 
not to drink is most likely to come from friends 
(Figure 20). Eight percent of current drinkers report 
that they refrained from drinking in order to please 
their friends, 7% refrained to please their relatives, 
6% refrained to please their spouse/partner and 1% 
refrained to please their co-workers. 


Note that younger people are the most likely to 
feel both pressure to drink and pressure to abstain 
(Table 17). One might suggest that the social pressure 
to drink comes from friends, whereas social pressure 
to abstain comes from family members (i.e., parents). 


i Figure 19: 
Percentage of current drinkers who did not 
consume alcohol in the year preceding the 
survey in order to please others, by age and sex, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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However, a higher percentage of 15 to 19 year old 
drinkers report that they abstained (25%) rather than 
drank (15%) to please friends. Furthermore, 15 to 19 
year olds are more likely to report that they abstained 
to please friends (25%) than relatives (12%) (data not 
tabulated in report). These findings suggest that in 
addition to promoting drinking among youth, friends 
may actually help to control an individual’s level of 
alcohol consumption. 


i Figure 20: 
Percentage of current drinkers who were 
pressured to refrain from drinking in the year 
preceding the survey, by network member type, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Part Five: 


Social Relationships and Marijuana Use 


Definitions 
EE 


All respondents who reported that they had used 
marijuana or hashish in the year preceding the 
survey (approximately 7% of the sample) were asked 
whether or not they had used these drugs either by 
themselves or with their friends, spouses, relatives or 
co-workers (Q66 in Appendix B). 


General Findings 
aS 


As with drinking, the findings reveal that marijuana 
use is a social activity. Approximately seven out of ten 
users (68.3%) report that they do not use marijuana 
when they are alone (Figure 21). 


The data indicate that friends are usually present 
when Canadians use marijuana (Figure 21). Almost 


i Figure 21: 
Percentage of current marijuana users who used 
marijuana with various network member types in 
the year preceding the survey, by sex, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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all marijuana users (94.8%) report that they have 
used marijuana or hashish with their friends. More 
than one-third of current users (35.0%) report that 
they have used marijuana with their relatives, 28.9% 
have used marijuana with their co-workers and 22.6% 
have used it with their spouse or partner. 


Almost equal percentages of male and female 
users report that they have used marijuana with their 
friends (96.4% vs. 91.7%) and relatives (33.9% vs. 
37.2%). However, women (28.5%) are more likely than 
men (19.7%) to report that they have used marijuana 
with their spouse or partner. On the other hand, male 
users (34.6%) are significantly more likely than 
female users (17.3%) to report that they used mari- 
juana with their co-workers. Furthermore, twice the 
proportion of men (38.1%) as women (18.8%) report 
that they have used marijuana while they were alone 
(Figure 21). 


Small sample size and high sampling variability 
prevent a more detailed analysis of how the social 
characteristics of marijuana users relate to the char- 
acteristics of their companions. However, this brief 
examination strongly suggests that social relation- 
ships influence patterns of marijuana use just as they 
do patterns of drinking behaviour. 
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Discussion 


The results of the 1989 National Alcohol and Other 
Drugs Survey clearly demonstrate that alcohol and 
marijuana use are social activities. Most Canadians 
do not drink or use drugs when they are alone. 
Although heavy drinkers are the most likely to use 
alcohol when they are alone, they are also the most 
likely to drink frequently with their friends, relatives 
and co-workers. 


Friends are the most common drinking compan- 
ions. However, Canadians also routinely consume 
alcohol with their spouse or partner, other family 
members and co-workers. Marijuana users are also 
most likely to use the drug in the presence of their 
friends. Using marijuana with one’s spouse/partner, 
other family members and co-workers is far less 
common. 


Men, younger people, those who are better edu- 
cated and those with high incomes are most likely to 
report that they drink frequently with various net- 
work members. 


The findings discussed above also indicate that 
current drinkers who have been invited to drink by 
various members of their social network are more 
likely to consume more alcohol than those who have 
not received such invitations. There is also a strong 
positive relationship between the number of invita- 
tions to drink from different types of network mem- 
bers and level of alcohol consumption. It appears 
that people who are encouraged to drink by the people 
they know tend to drink more than those who do not 
receive such support. Furthermore, drinkers who 
report that they have felt social pressure to drink tend 
to consume more alcohol than those who have not. 


The results discussed above generally discount 
the image of heavy drinkers and other drug users as 
lonely and isolated. Indeed, the findings suggest that 
people learn to drink and use other drugs through a 
process that involves intense social interaction and 
communication with other persons. It appears that 
heavy drinkers and drug users may belong to social 
networks that promote and support drinking and 
other drug-using behaviours. On the other hand, 
abstainers and light drinkers belong to networks that 


do not provide support for such behaviour. Neverthe- 
less, it can still be debated whether or not Canadians’ 
relationships cause their alcohol and other drug use, 
or if people’s drinking and other drug use influence 
the people with whom they are involved (i.e., birds of 
a feather flock together). Whatever the direction of 
the relationship, and it may well be reciprocal, a 
number of studies have also established that social 
relationships play an important role in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of drinking and other drug- 
using behaviour. Although alcohol use is more 
common, most of the literature focuses on how social 
relationships influence patterns of illicit drug use. 
However, it is logical to assume that the same social 
factors that lead to the initiation and maintenance of 
illicit drug use can also be applied to the use of 
alcohol. 


The above findings demonstrate that social rela- 
tionships do indeed affect patterns of drug and alcoho 
use. However, most research in this area focuses on 
the impact of specific dyadic relationships, rather 
than the interplay of the wide variety of relationships 
each individual maintains. Thus, we cannot ade- 
quately assess the comparative effect of different 
types of relationships (e.g., parents, friends) on sub- 
stance-using behaviours. Nor can we address the 
additive effect of relationships within entire social 
networks. A comprehensive social network approach 
is required if this void in our knowledge is to be filled 
(Berkowitz 1982). 


It must also be stressed that the vast majority of 
previous research has focused exclusively on adoles- 
cent populations. It is unclear whether or not social 
relationships continue to influence alcohol and other 
drug use to the same extent once individuals enter 
adulthood. In fact, there is some speculation that 
network influences are less important in predicting 
alcohol and other drug use among adults (Kandel 
1984-85). Finally, more longitudinal research is 
needed to clearly establish whether or not social rela- 
tionships cause patterns of drug and alcohol use, or if 
people’s alcohol and other drug use determines the 
types of relationships they maintain. 
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@ Table 1: 
Frequency of drinking with various network member types in the year preceding the survey, by age, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Frequency of drinking (%) 


Sample Pop. est. A few times A few times Once More than once 
Network members/Age size (N) (000s) Never per year per month per week per week 
With friends 8,760 15,752 6.5 43.3 30.9 12.4 6.0 
15-34 4,169 7,203 3.7 36.3 30.5 15.8 8.3 
35-54 2,929 5,358 5.1 48.2 30.3 11.0 48 
55+ 1,666 3,160 165 bi 212 6.9 *3.0 
With spouse/partner 8,760 1owW52 48.4 19.7 15.6 8.5 Ue 
15-34 4,169 WSS 59.7 15.4 14.5 6.4 3.9 
35-54 2,925 5,358 33.9 PAD) 18.6 12.1 9.9 
55+ 1,666 3,160 46.9 20.5 S22 Wie 10.5 
With relatives 8,760 15,752 20.3 53.4 19.4 46 1.4 
15-34 4,169 Leos 232 49.7 211 4.7 *0.9 
35-54 2,925 5,358 17.4 57.0 18.8 4.3 19 
55+ 1,666 3,160 18.5 55.7 16.5 5.2 18 
With co-workers 8,760 ASE 60.7 24.8 8.9 3.2 Wad 
15-34 4,169 W283) 53.9 26.5 12.4 4.7 2.1 
35-54 2,925 5,358 557, Silke 8.5 25 15 
55+ 1,666 3,160 85.0 10.2 G8) — — 
Alone or when others 
are not drinking 8,760 15,/52 76.8 12.1 4.6 2.3 3.3 
15-34 4,169 7,233 81.1 10.2 51 17 ee 
35-54 2,925 5,358 72.3 16.2 5.0 2.8 3.1 
55+ 1,666 3,160 74.6 _ 98 28 “32 73 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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@ Table 2: 
Percentage of current drinkers who consumed alcohol a few times per month or more often with various 
network member types in the year preceding the survey, by age and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 
Age/Sex size (N) (000s) partner Relatives Friends Co-workers Alone 
Total 15+ — i870 #+;§|jBre 314 254 49.3 _ 186 10.2 
Male 4332—“( ‘<a’: C80 31.6 29.0 57.6 19.3 15.3 
Female 4428 144, fC 215 40.1 72 45 
15-19 610 1,385 1.6 18.8 59.8 13.1 *55 
Male 307 726 = 23.4 64.9 16.8 *8.1 
Female 303 659 — 13.6 54.2 *9.0 — 
20-24 _ 5 i #+§3$61 | 264 (69.5 23.9 8.7 
_ Male ~=486 O55 119 34.3 76.3 30.9 14.1 
_ Female  —=—<COs—“‘“‘“aCO 20 i @=]}§=816 / 61.8 15.8 — 
25-34 2,634 4,061 36.4 28.6 55.2 19.3 9.3 
Male 1,261 2,130 35.2 34.3 67.5 28.5 14.1 
Female 1,373 1,931 37.8 22.4 41.6 9.1 *4.0 
35-44 ———“*=:'[= i tC iC rrrrrCiiCidCia 46.9 185 10.7 
Mac. ee —=RES— 4138 67 _ s65 20.4 16.2 
Female. —6hl Sti‘ a DmUlClCUORCOCD i210 ~~ *62 *5.0 
45-54 1,013 40.5 25.1 44.9 10.7 11:2 
Male 538 38.9 27.0 50.2 15.1 16.7 
Female 475 42.6 22.8 38.3 *5.3 *4.4 
a = =—l—— COCO 332 oe 116 
ae i i “(it HG OK 38.9 "4.6 ~ i66 
30 Ele ‘ ery | 26 — *6.1 
879 25.7 be aexe Me, Pay, = 14.9 
406 Bias 20.4 35.1 a Do 
Female 473 19.2 21.5 21.8 oe 772 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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HM Table 3: 
Percentage of current drinkers who consumed alcohol a few times per month or more often with various 
network member types in the year preceding the survey, by education, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 

Education size (N) (000s) partner Relatives Friends Co-workers Alone 
Total population 8,760 16/52 31.4 25.4 . 49.3 13.6 10.2 
Less than secondary 2,605 4,434 24.6 22.6 41.5 9.1 12.0 
Secondary completed 2,474 4,604 327 209 | 50.7 135 9.6 
Some post-secondary 

non-university degree 2,260 4,092 30.9 25.3 53.6 15.8 8.5 
University degree 1,363 2,498 426 23.9 55.1 18.0 115 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 4: 
Percentage of current drinkers who consumed alcohol a few times per month or more often with various 
network member types in the year preceding the survey, by income, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 
Income size (N) (000s) partner Relatives Friends Co-workers Alone 
Total population 8,760 15,752 814 25.4 49.3 13.6. 10.2 
<$10,000 474 4,434 TLS 19.8 44.7 10.5 14.4 
$10,000-$19,999 1,384 4,604. 18.8 208 402. 9.1- 10.7 
$20,000-$39,999 CaM 4,092 31.4 25.6 45.5 12.4 10.4 
$40,000-$59,999 1,859 2,498 39.7 205 518 14.6 11.0 
$60,000+ Real 3,041 42.7 31.2 61.6 19.8 9.6 


* 


High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


M Table 5: 
Percentage of current drinkers who consumed alcohol a few times per month or more often with various 
network member types in the year preceding the survey, by employment status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 
Employment status size (N) (000s) partner Relatives Friends Co-workers Alone 
Total population 8,760 15,752 31.4 25.4 49.3 13.6 10.2 
Manager/professional 2,019 3,524 41.1 29.7 53.6 17.8 10.0 
Other white collar 1,846 3,325 33.0 24.1 48.2 16.1 8.6 
Blue collar 1,798 3,227 33.4 31.8 59.3 PANT 1532 
Looking for work 239 384 *21.5 17.9 5i7 *16.0 eT 
Student 811 eri Sy Tf. 18.5 61.5 aes} oy 
Retired 868 1,528 28.8 24.1 32.0 — 16:3 
Keeping house 1,041 leon SYA 18.7 28.9 — *4.0 
Other 78 142 "23.5 *24.4 *40.4 — —_ 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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@ Table 6: 
Percentage of current drinkers who consumed alcohol a few times per month or more often with various 
network member types in the year preceding the survey, by marital status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 
Marital status size (N) (000s) partner Relatives Friends Co-workers Alone 
‘Total population 8,760 16,752 31.4 25.4 49.3 13.6 10.2 
Married 4,774 9,294 46.3 25.9 41.7 10.0 9.4 
Separated/divorced 890 1,174 13.7 20.5 52.3 15.8 13.1 
Widowed 486 609 — 24.7 29.2 — “14.3 
‘Never married 2,605 4,667 9.7 25.8 66.3 21.6 10.5 


* High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 7: 
Percentage of current drinkers who consumed alcohol a few times per month or more often with various 
network member types in the year preceding the survey, by language, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 
Language size (N) (000s) partner Relatives Friends Co-workers Alone 
Total population 8,760 15,752 31.4 25.4 49.3 13.6 10.2 
English 7,028 11,186 31.9 25.3 BES 14.2 10.8 
French 1,488 3,785 31.8 27.6 47.1 13.0 8.9 
Other 193 673 23.6 18.7 34.4 “ahs 10.0 


* High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 8: 
Percentage of current drinkers who consumed alcohol a few times per month or more often with various 
network member types in the year preceding the survey, by number of drinks consumed in the week 
preceding the survey, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 
No. of drinks size (N) (000s) partner Relatives Friends Co-workers Alone 
| Total population 8,760 15,752 31.4 25.4 49.3 13.6 10.2 
0 drinks 4,329 7,376 17.8 13.4 30.0 5.9 3.6 
1-7 drinks 3,172 6,017 42.6 32.2 59.9 15.0 107 
8-14 drinks 802 1,430 48.2 46.7 81.7 S137 25.2 
dink 457 928 40.6 44.2 83.9 36.7 36.9 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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M Table 9: 
Percentage of current drinkers who were invited to consume alcohol by various network member types in 
the year preceding the survey, by age and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 
Age/Sex size (N) (000s) partner Relatives Friends Co-workers 
Total 15+ 8,760 15,752 S12 57.9 71.9 34.4 
Male 4 332 8,310 25.2 59.2 76.8 41.8 
Female 4,428 7,441 37.9 56.5 66.4 26.1 
15-19 610 1,385 FOr4, 59.5 82.8 26.3 
Male 307 726 — 63.3 87.1 Silent 
Female 303 659 a5al Bore 78.0 PAI 
20-24 925 1/87 16.9 60.6 83.2 45.9 
Male 456 955 *9.4 62.9 87.0 50.3 
Female 469 832 25.6 58.1 78.7 40.8 
25-34 2,634 4,061 37.8 61.1 Tes 44.0 
Male 1,261 2,130 SEO 63.5 83.1 54.1 
Female see 1,931 45.3 58.5 Tas 32.9 
35-44 1,912 3,293 42.8 57.8 73.9 40.9 
Male 967 1,683 35.9 58.3 78.6 5t2 
Female 945 1,611 50.0 57.3 69.0 30.2 
45-54 1,013 2,065 36.3 ByS 68.6 35.9 
Male 538 1,145 29.3 58.0 73.4 43.8 
Female 475 920 45.0 56.7 G257, 26.0 
55-64 787 1,683 31.0 527 56.1 16.3 
Male 397 906 23.9 51.8 60.5 20.3 
Female 390 Tif 39.3 53.8 50.9 “ti? 
65+ 879 1,477 2B 51.4 50.5 eye 
Male 406 766 22.6 SAG 572 *8.4 
Female 473 Wii 24.8 Silat 43.4 — 


* High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
Source: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 10: 
Percentage of current drinkers who were invited to consume alcohol by various network member types in 
the year preceding the survey, by education, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 

Education size (N) (000s) partner Relatives Friends Co-workers 
Total population 8,760 15,/52 Ssi2 57.9 71.9 34.4 
Less than secondary 2,605 4,434 22.9 Be2 63.8 23.2 
Secondary completed 2,474 4,604 35.4 59 1 73.0 34.0 
Some post-secondary 

non-university degree 2,260 4,092 31.6 59.9 774 40.5 
University degree 1,363 2,498 38.9 59.9 Las 45.9 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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M Table 11: 
Percentage of current drinkers who were invited to consume alcohol by various network member types in 
the year preceding the survey, by income, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 
Income size (N) (000s) partner Relatives Friends Co-workers 
Total population 8760 +;+ji|. 6752 | B32 57.9 71.9 34.4 
<$10,000 474 569 LORS 53.8 69.0 20.4 
$10,000-$19,999 1,384 1,892 207 65.5 64.3 24.5 
$20,000-$39,999 PTT) 4,477 30.9 56.8 68.4 32.0 
$40,000-$59,999 1,859 3726 AOC 61.8 76.8 40.4 
$60,000+ Wer 3,041 39.8 61.3 78.9 47.7 


* High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


M@ Table 12: 
Percentage of current drinkers who were invited to consume alcohol by various network member types in 
the year preceding the survey, by employment status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 
Employment status size (N) (000s) partner _ Relatives Friends Co-workers 
Total population Co rl CC rrr—“—O—C—OeeSs—s—“‘“_OOCOCSOCisC 710 34.4 
Manager/professional 2,019 3,524 39.6 60.6 Holl Silko 
Other white collar —=«-1,846 2 2=—8 825  =i9 57.8 _ 74.6 42.4 
Blue collar 1,798 S227 28.3 60.7 73.3 43.6 
Looking for work Or —*F SS O—“‘COWCR — 87 71.4 30.6 
Student 811 lemon BT 59.3 85.2 27.4 
Retired © 868 —=—Clbee—“—™—CH 520 54.3 _— 
Keeping house 1,041 US 7AC3i 46.5 55.4 56.3 — 
Other 738 142 07 — 652 71.0 77 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 13: 
Percentage of current drinkers who were invited to consume alcohol by various network member types in 
the year preceding the survey, by marital status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 
_ Marital status size (N) (000s) partner Relatives Friends Co-workers 
Total population 8,760 _ 18,752 S12 57.9 71.9 34.4 
_ Married 4,774 9,294 46.9 58.6 68.1 31.4 
_ Separated/divorced —rlOlr—“ i—‘“COCOCS =~ 2s 56.2 76.9 44.6 
_ Widowed 486 609 — 56.4 52.3 *8.7 
_ Never married _ 2,005 4,667 i990 58.9 82.7 41.8 


| * High sampling variability 
'— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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M@ Table 14: 


Percentage of current drinkers who were invited to consume alcohol by various network member types in 


the year preceding the survey, by language, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Language 
Total population 
English 

French 

Other 


Sample 
size (N) 


8,760 
7,028 
1,488 

193 


Pop. est. 


(000s) 
15,752 
11,186 

3,785 

673 


Spouse/ 
partner 
312 
35.3 
22.3 
19.3 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


HM Table 15: 


Percentage of current drinkers who were invited to consume alcohol by various network member types in 


Relatives 
57.9 
63.4 
46.1 
45.5 


Friends 


119 
78.7 
55.1 
67.9 


Co-workers 
34.4 
Sie 
26.6 
30.5 


the year preceding the survey, by frequency of alcohol consumption and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Drinking frequency/Sex 
Total population 
Male 
Female 
Less than once per month 
Male 
Female 
1-3 times per month 
Male 
Female 
Once per week 
Male 
Female 
2-3 times per week 
Male 
Female 
4+ times per week 
Male 
Female 


Sample 
size (N) 


8,760 


4,332 © 


4,428 
2,435 
728 
1,707 
2,274 
992 
1,282 
1,658 
953 
705 
1,578 
1,078 
500 
766 
562 
204 


Pop. est. 


(000s) 
15,752 
8,310 
7,441 
4,078 
1,395 
2,683 
3,871 
1,803 
2,068 
2,935 
1,690 
1,245 
3,099 
2,130 
969 
1,684 
1,252 
432 


Spouse/ 

partner 
St2 
20.2 
319 
22.8 
13.1 
27.9 


31.6 
24.2 
38.1 
31.0 
22.5 
42.5 


38.2 
30.7 
54.7 
39.5 
35.0 
52.3 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


Relatives Friends Co-workers 
57.9 719 34.4 
59.2 76.8 41.8 
56.5 66.4 26.1 
BARS 58.4 21.0 
50.0 63.3 Devs 
52S 55.9 18.6 
5/2 73.0 33.3 

-—~66.9 74.4 39.4 
674 Pays 28.1 
60.2 76.6 36.8 
60.6 81.6 43.9 
59.7 69.9 Olea 
64.6 82.6 48.1 
64.9 83.3 52.3 
63.8 81.1 38.9 
61.7 Vlad Ale 
63.0 79.9 43.5 
57.9 69.6 34.3 
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M Table 16: 
Percentage of current drinkers who were invited to consume alcohol by various network member types in 


the year preceding the survey, by number of drinks consumed in the week preceding the survey and sex, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 

No. of drinks/Sex size (N) (000s) partner Relatives Friends Co-workers 
Total population 8,760 15,752 812 | 6735 719 34.4 
AS8l 8,310 25.2 — 592 76.8 41.8 
a AAco 7,441 37.9 £865 66.4 26.1 
0 drinks 4,329 7,376 25.4 Dont 64.1 25.6 
Male 14716 3,159 16.2 52.4 69.7 32.0 
Female 2,613 4,218 32.3 8) 7h 60.0 20.7 
7 drinks = 8 ie 6,017 S70 Ct 609 76.0 87.7 
Male 1,639 3,281 30.2 : 62.3 78.6 43.7 
~ Female 1533 —C 2,736 45.1 _ 59.1 73.0 30.5 
8-14 drinks 802 1,430 37.7 68.2 85.7 54.7 
Male 587 1,079 34.8 69.4 85.8 Syeal 
215 $15)i| 46.7 64.5 85.3 47.3 
457 _ 928 at Gi2 85.6 517 
300 = 72 afi . sO; 85.7 51.6 
67 136 7450 i 84.6 52.6 


* High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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M Table 17: 
Percentage of current drinkers who drank or refrained from drinking in order to please others, by age and 
sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Drank to Refrained from drinkin 
Age/Sex Sample size (N) Pop. est. (000s) please others to please others 
Total 15+ 8760 | 15,752 13.4 18.8 
Male 4302 _ 8.310 14.8 23.9 
Female 4,428 — 7,441 11.8 13.0 
15-19 610 1,385 18.5 34.7 
Male 307 726 24.4 42.7 
Female 303 659 “12.0 26.0 
20-24 925 1787 16.0 26.3 
Male 456 Os 955 17.4 62.5 
Female 469 _ 832. 14.3 19.3 
25-34 2,634 4,061 14.9 20.4 
Male 1,261 2,130 Ws Zon 
Female 1,373 1,931 12.1 15.2 
35-44 1Qi2. _ 8.293 12.9 16.0 
Male 967 _—=(1,683 13.6 ee.2 
Female 945 (1611 ~~ 122 9.5 
45-54 1,013 2,065 11.0 15.1 
Male 538 1,145 11.6 21.0 
Female 475 920 *10.3 “T/ts} 
55-64 137 1,683 89 10.0 
Male 397 906 *9.4 136. 
Female 390 77 “10.5 *5.9 
65+ 879 1,477 9.6 Vulee 
Male 406 766 *9.0 “1216 
Female 473 711 *10.4 *10.0 


* High sampling variability 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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Highlights 


Part One: Frequency of Participation in 
Different Activities 
aa 


The data suggest that Canadians spend most of 
their leisure time in private rather than public 
settings. Among current drinkers, the most 
frequent activity is spending a quiet evening at 
home, followed by spending time at someone else’s 
home and having friends or relatives over to visit. 


The vast majority (94%) of current drinkers spend 
a quiet evening at home at least once a week. 
Four out of ten (38%) visit someone else’s home 

at least once per week, and one-third (36%) have 
their friends or relatives visit them with the same 
frequency. 


One out of four current drinkers (23%) engage in 
sports activities on a weekly basis, and one in five 
report going to a restaurant for dinner (21%) or 
lunch (18%) as frequently. 


Although 11% of current drinkers go to a bar or 
tavern once per week or more often, over half 
(55%) report that they never participate in this 
activity. 


For most Canadians, attending a party or other 
social gathering is a rather special occasion. 

Only one out of 50 Canadians (2%) attend a party 
or social activity once per week or more often. 
However, most Canadians attend a party on at 
least a few occasions per year. Sixteen percent 
report that they never attend a party or social 
gathering. 


Other infrequent activities include attending 
concerts, sports events or festivals and engaging 
in outdoor leisure activities. 


Part Two: Frequency of Drinking in 
Various Settings 
EaG 


Regardless of age or gender, Canadians are most 
likely to drink when going to a bar or tavern; 
attending a party, social gathering or wedding; 
going to a restaurant for dinner; or engaging in 
outdoor leisure activities. 


Nearly three-quarters of current drinkers (72%) 
report that they always drink when going to a 
bar, whereas an additional 16% drink half the 
time or more often. Only 3% report that they 
never consume alcohol in this setting. 


One out of two current drinkers (53%) always 
drink when they attend a party, social gathering 
or wedding, whereas an additional 21% drink half 
the time or more often. Only 8% report that they 
never drink during such occasions. 


Twenty-three percent of current drinkers always 
consume alcohol when having dinner at a restau- 
rant, whereas an additional 21% drink half the 
time or more often. Twenty-nine percent report 
that they never drink while having dinner at 
restaurants. 


Fifteen percent of current drinkers have alcohol 
whenever they are engaged in leisure activities 
such as being at a cottage, camping or boating, 
whereas an additional 22% drink half the time 

or more often. Twenty-nine percent report that 
they never drink while engaged in such activities. 


The activities during which most current drinkers 
never drink are eating lunch at a restaurant 
(77%), engaging in sporting activities (69%), going 
to a concert or festival (67%), going to a club or 
meeting (64%) or spending a quiet evening at 
home (55%). 


@ ‘The findings indicate that average drinkers con- 


sume alcohol 83% of the times they visit a bar or 
tavern; 68% of the times they attend a party, 
social gathering or wedding; 38% of the times they 
go out for an evening meal in a restaurant; 34% 

of the times they participate in an outdoor leisure 
activity such as boating or camping; 31% of the 
times they have friends or relatives over for a 
visit; 30% of the times they spend time at some- 
one else’s home; 19% of the times they go to a club 
or organizational meeting; 16% of the times when 
at a concert, sports event or festival; 16% of the 
times they spend a quiet evening at home; 15% of 
the times they participate in a sporting event; and 
9% of the times they have lunch in a restaurant. 


| CHAPTER 4: ALCOHOL AND MARIJUANA USE IN VARIOUS SOCIAL SETTINGS (177) 


The results of the survey indicate that most 
alcohol consumption (64%) takes place in private 
rather than public settings. 


Drinking during quiet evenings at home accounts 
for approximately one-fifth (18%) of all alcohol 
consumption, followed by drinking at parties, 
social gatherings or weddings (16%), when friends 
or relatives visit (16%) and when spending time at 
someone else’s home (15%). 


A substantial proportion of total alcohol con- 
sumption occurs in licensed establishments. 

The remaining consumption is accounted for by 
drinking at outdoor activities, while participating 
in sports, at a club or organizational meeting and 


Part Three: Mean Level of Consumption when attending a concert, sports event or festival. 


in Specific Settings ; : a 
@ There is very little difference between regions in 

Eee ead 
terms of the mean proportion of consumption in 


B= The level of drinking per occasion is highest in various settings. However, people in Quebec and 


bars and taverns (an average of 3.4 drinks per 
occasion), at parties, social gatherings or wed- 
dings (3.2 drinks) and when participating in 
outdoor leisure activities (3.1 drinks). 


For drinkers of all ages, consumption is lowest 
when having lunch or dinner at a restaurant (1.3 
and 1.6 drinks, respectively) or spending a quiet 
evening at home (2.0 drinks). 


Younger people tend to consume more alcoholic 
beverages when attending concerts or other 
special events. For example, current drinkers 
between 15 and 19 years of age consume an 
average of 3.8 drinks when attending such events, 
compared to 2.0 drinks for those 35 years of age 
and over. 


British Columbia consume a disproportionate 
amount of alcohol in restaurants, whereas the 
residents of the Atlantic and Prairie provinces 
and British Columbia consume a disproportionate 
amount in bars or taverns. 


Women consume a considerably higher percent- 
age of their total consumption in social situations 
such as at parties or social gatherings, when 
friends or relatives visit, when spending time at 
someone else’s home and at restaurants. On the 
other hand, men consume a greater proportion of 
their total consumption in bars and taverns and 
when spending a quiet evening at home. 


Young people consume a considerably higher per- 
centage of their total consumption in bars and at 
parties, whereas older people are more likely to 


drink in private settings and in restaurants. 


Part Four: The Distribution of Drinking 
in Various Settings 
| a eh 


. Three pieces of information — how often respon- 
dents engage in particular activities, how often 
they drink when they do and the usual number of 
drinks they have when they do drink — are com- 
bined to generate an estimate of the amount of 
drinking that takes place within each setting. 


@ In general, the proportion of total consumption in 
private settings is not related to income or educa- 
tion. However, those with low income and educa- 
tion consume a relatively high proportion of their 
total consumption at parties and in bars or tav- 
erns. On the other hand, those with high income 
and education consume a relatively high propor- 
tion of their total consumption in restaurants. 
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@ The proportion of total consumption in bars or 
taverns is relatively high among individuals who 
are either single or separated/divorced. On the 
other hand, married and widowed individuals con- 
sume most of their alcohol in private settings. 


@ Compared to Anglophones and those who speak 
other languages, Francophones consume a 
higher proportion of their total consumption 
in restaurants. 


M@ The data clearly indicate that there is a very 
strong association between higher consumption 
levels and the proportion of consumption that 
occurs in particular venues. In particular, the pro- 
portion of total drinking that occurs when social- 
izing with friends and when attending parties or 
other social gatherings is much higher among 
low-level consumers. Heavy drinkers, on the other 
hand, report a higher proportion of total alcohol 
consumption in bars and taverns and during quiet 
evenings at home. 


Part Five: Social Settings and Marijuana 
Use 
Eaa 


@ The findings clearly indicate that marijuana use 
is most likely to take place in private settings. 
The vast majority (86.6%) report that they used 
marijuana at a private home. The second most 
common venue for marijuana use is at parties or 
social gatherings (62.5%), followed by the out- 
doors (41.4%) and concerts or festivals (29.9%). 
Marijuana use is least likely to occur at a bar or 
tavern (17.3%) and at school or university (7.6%). 


@ This pattern of use is consistent for men and 
women. The private nature of most marijuana use 
is obviously related to the fact that this drug is 
illegal in Canada. 
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Introduction 


Research on where people consume alcohol and other 
drugs is very limited (for a review of this literature, 
see Clark 1985; Single 1985). The scarcity of data 

on the amount of drinking and other drug use in dif- 
ferent social settings is remarkable in view of the 
need for more complete research in two major areas of 
concern in the alcohol and other drug policy field: the 
epidemiology of alcohol and other drug use, and the 
determinants of heavy consumption. 


The epidemiological significance is almost self- 
evident. Given the importance of situational variables 
for rates of drinking (Single 1987), it is essential for 
the epidemiological study of alcohol use to have a 
complete description of the extent of drinking in dif- 
ferent situations. Furthermore, detailed data on the 
extent of drinking in different social situations may 
contribute to our understanding of the etiology 
of alcohol-related problems. There is preliminary 
evidence that chronic heavy drinking, as well as 
drinking leading to acute problems such as intoxica- 
tion or impaired driving, may be related to drinking 
in particular social settings. For example, roadside 
breathalyser surveys indicate that drinking in tav- 

erns contributes disproportionately to impaired 
_ driving incidents (Ontario Advisory Committee on 

Liquor Regulation 1987; Single and McKenzie 1989). 
| The purpose of this chapter is to present data 
from the 1989 National Alcohol and Other Drugs 
Survey on the extent of drinking and marijuana use 
in various social settings. The survey is the first study 
_ that addresses this issue using data from a national 
_sample of Canadians. The chapter begins by exam- 
ining how often Canadians participate in 11 common 
_ activities. It then examines how often people drink in 
each setting and the typical amount of alcohol they 
-consume when they do drink. These items are then 
combined in order to provide a “mapping” of the 
| extent of drinking in various social settings. The final 
| section of the chapter examines the settings in which 
_ people use marijuana. 
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Part One: 


Frequency of Participation in Different Activities 


Definitions 
Bae 


All respondents were asked how often they engaged 
in the following 11 activities in the 12 months pre- 
ceding the survey: 1) spending a quiet evening at 
home; 2) spending time at someone else’s home; 

3) having friends or relatives over for a visit; 4) going 
out for an evening meal in a restaurant; 5) going out 
for lunch in a restaurant; 6) going to a bar or tavern; 
7) going to a club or organizational meeting; 

8) engaging in an outdoor leisure activity such as 
boating or camping; 9) participating in a sporting 
event; 10) attending a party, social gathering or 
wedding; and 11) going to a concert, sports event 

or festival (Q14, Q15, Q25, Q26 in Appendix B). 


General Findings 
Hae 


The data suggest that Canadians spend most of their 
leisure time in private rather than public settings 
(Figure 1 and Table 1). Among current drinkers, the 
most frequent activity is spending a quiet evening at 
home, followed by spending time at someone else’s 
home and having friends or relatives over to visit. The 
vast majority (94%) of current drinkers spend a quiet 
evening at home at least once a week. Most (87%) do 
so more than once per week. Four out of ten drinkers 
(38%) visit someone else’s home at least once per 
week, and one-third (36%) have their friends or rela- 
tives visit them with the same frequency. 


Engaging in sports and dining out appear to be 
the most common public activities. One out of four 
current drinkers (23%) engage in sports activities 
at least once per week, and about one in five report 
going to a restaurant for dinner (21%) or lunch (18%) 
as frequently. 


Although one out of ten current drinkers (11%) 
report that they go to a bar or tavern once per week 
or more often, over half (55%) report that they never 
participate in this activity. Similarly, although 11% of 
current drinkers attend a club or meeting once per 
week or more often, 58% report that they never do so. 


Most Canadians (84%) attend a party or social 
gathering at least a few times per year. However, 
only one out of 50 Canadians (2%) attend a party or 
social activity once per week or more often. Although 
attending parties or social gatherings is not a 
frequent activity, only a minority (16%) report that 
they never do so. 


Other infrequent activities include attending 
concerts, sports events or festivals and engaging in 
outdoor leisure activities (Figure 1). 


@ Figure 1: 
Percentage of current drinkers and abstainers 
who participated in various social activities 
once per week or more often in the year 
preceding the survey, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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The frequency of participation in various activi- 
ties is remarkably similar for both current drinkers 
and abstainers (Figure 1 and Table 2). Abstainers are 
somewhat more likely than drinkers to have friends 
or relatives visit their homes weekly or more often 
‘A2% vs. 36%), and they are less likely to go to bars or 
participate in sports activities. Otherwise, there is 
little difference between the two groups. 
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Part Two: 


Frequency of Drinking in Various Settings 


Definitions 
| oe 


All current drinkers were asked how often they drank 
when engaged in each of the 11 activities discussed 
above in the year preceding the survey (Q25, Q26 in 
Appendix B). 


General Findings 
ie 


Regardless of age or gender, Canadians are most 
likely to drink when going to a bar or tavern; 
attending a party, social gathering or wedding; going 
to a restaurant for dinner; or engaging in outdoor 
leisure activities (Figure 2 and Table 3). Nearly three- 
quarters of current drinkers (72%) report that they 
always drink when going to a bar, whereas an addi- 
tional 16% drink half the time or more often. Only 3% 


report that they never consume alcohol in this setting. 


@ Figure 2: 
Percentage of current drinkers who always 
drank when participating in various social 
activities in the year preceding the survey, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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One out of two current drinkers (53%) always 
drink when they attend a party, social gathering or 
wedding, whereas an additional 21% drink half the 
time or more often. Only 8% report that they never 
drink during such occasions. 


Twenty-three percent of current drinkers always 
consume alcohol when having dinner at a restaurant, 
whereas an additional 21% drink half the time or 
more often. Twenty-nine percent report they never 
drink while having dinner at restaurants. Fifteen 
percent of current drinkers always drink when 
engaged in leisure activities such as being at a cot- 
tage, camping or boating, whereas an additional 22% 
drink half the time or more often. Twenty-nine per- 
cent report they never drink while engaged in such 
activities. 


More than half of the current drinkers report 
that they never drink when they are eating lunch at 
a restaurant (77%), engaging in sporting activities 
(69%), going to a concert or festival (67%), going to a 
club or meeting (64%) and spending a quiet evening 
at home (55%) (Table 3). 


The survey data may also be summarized in 
terms of the percentage of occasions Canadians report 
drinking when participating in different types of 
social activities.1 The findings indicate that average 
drinkers consume alcohol 83% of the times they visit 
a bar or tavern; 68% of the times they attend a party, 
social gathering or wedding; 38% of the times they go 
out for an evening meal in a restaurant; 34% of the 
times they participate in an outdoor leisure activity 
such as boating or camping; 31% of the times they 
have friends or relatives over for a visit; 30% of the 
times they spend time at someone else’s home; 19% of 
the times they go to a club or organizational meeting; 
16% of the times they attend a concert, sports event 


1 The overall percentage of occasions on which drinking occurs is 


computed using the following weight factors: | 


Never = 0.00 
Less than half the time = 0.25 | 
About half the time = 0.50 

More than half the time = 0.75 

Always = 1.00 
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or festival; 16% of the times they spend a quiet 
evening at home; 15% of the times they participate in 
a sporting event; and 9% of the times they have lunch 
in a restaurant (Figure 3). 


@ Figure 3: 
Proportion of time spent drinking when 
participating in various social activities in 
the year preceding the survey, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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Part Three: 


Mean Level of Consumption in Specific Settings 


Definitions 
| ee 


If current drinkers indicated that they had consumed 
alcohol in a specific setting in the year preceding the 
survey, they were asked to estimate the usual number 
of drinks they consumed per drinking occasion in that 
setting (Q25, Q26 in Appendix B). 


General Findings 
Hae 


The level of drinking per occasion (Figure 4) is 
highest in bars and taverns (an average of 3.4 drinks 
per occasion), at parties, social gatherings or wed- 
dings (3.2 drinks) and when participating in outdoor 
leisure activities (3.1 drinks). For drinkers of all ages, 
consumption is lowest when having lunch or dinner at 
a restaurant (1.3 and 1.6 drinks, respectively) and 
spending a quiet evening at home (2.0 drinks). 


@ Figure 4: 
Average number of drinks consumed per 
drinking occasion when participating in various 
social activities in the year preceding the survey, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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However, younger people tend to consume more alco- 
holic beverages when attending concerts or other spe- 
cial events. For example, current drinkers between 14 
and 19 years of age consume an average of 3.8 drinks 
when attending such events, compared to 2.0 drinks 
for those 35 years of age and over (data not tabulated 
in report). 
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Part Four: 


The Distribution of Drinking in Various Settings 


Definitions 
Eee 


Three pieces of information — how often respondents 
engage in particular activities, how often they drink 
when they do and the usual number of drinks they 
have when they do drink — can be combined to gen- 
erate an estimate of the amount of drinking that 
takes place within each setting. 


General Findings 
Eee 


Because it combines three pieces of information, the 
mean proportion of consumption in each setting is 

an ideal summary measure for examining the social 
characteristics of people who are likely to drink when 
engaged in particular activities (Figure 5).2 


The results of the survey indicate that most 
alcohol consumption (64%) takes place in private 
rather than public settings. Drinking during quiet 
evenings at home accounts for approximately one-fifth 
(18%) of all alcohol consumption, followed by drinking 
at parties, social gatherings or weddings (16%), when 
friends or relatives visit (16%) and when spending 
time at someone else’s home (15%). 


Nonetheless, a substantial proportion of total 
alcohol consumption occurs in licensed establish- 
ments. Drinking in bars and taverns accounts for 12% 
of reported consumption, and drinking with meals in 
restaurants accounts for 11% (evening meals) and 1% 


2 The method for combining the three component items is 
as follows. First, answers to questions regarding the frequency 
of participation in each activity were weighted: 


Never = 0 

Few times per year = 6 
| Few times per month = 24 
Once per week = 52 

More than once per week = 156 


Second, the weighted participation rate was multiplied by the 

| proportion of time the respondent reported drinking at these 
events, using the weights described above, to arrive at an esti- 
mate for the number of times per year the respondent drinks 
while participating in each activity. This figure was then multi- 
plied by the mean number of drinks per drinking occasion for 
each activity to arrive at an estimate of the total number of 
drinks consumed per year in each situation. 


(lunches). The remaining consumption is accounted 
for by drinking at outdoor activities (5%), drinking 
while participating in sports (3%), drinking during a 


MH Figure 5: 
Proportion of total alcohol consumption when 
participating in various social activities in the 
year preceding the survey, by sex, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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Sample size (N) = 8,760 (total), 4,332 (men), 4,428 (women) 
Pop. est. (000s) = 15,752 (total), 8,310 (men), 7,441 (women) 
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club or organizational meeting (2%) and drinking 
when attending a concert, sports event or festival (1%). 


Region 
Bae 


With a few exceptions, there is very little difference 
between regions in terms of the mean proportion of 
consumption in various settings (Table 4). 


The residents of the Atlantic provinces (20%), 
British Columbia (20%) and Ontario (20%) consume a 
slightly higher proportion of their total consumption 
during quiet evenings at home than the residents of 
Quebec (16%) and the Prairie provinces (16%). 


The residents of Quebec (16%) and British 
Columbia (15%) consume a higher proportion of their 
total consumption in restaurants, compared to a 
national rate of 10.9%. By contrast, current drinkers 
in the Atlantic provinces consume only 7% of their 
total consumption in restaurants. 


The residents of the Prairie provinces (15%), the 
Atlantic region (14%) and British Columbia (14%) 
consume a higher percentage of their total consump- 
tion in bars or taverns than the residents of Quebec 
(11%) and Ontario (10%). 


Finally, the mean proportion of total consumption 
while attending parties, social gatherings or weddings 
is relatively low in both Quebec (12%) and British 
Columbia (14%). 


Sex 
Bae 


The data indicate that male and female drinkers 
differ in their drinking practices according to the 
setting (Figure 5). Women consume a considerably 
higher percentage of their total consumption in social 
situations such as at parties or social gatherings (18% 
vs. 14%), when having friends or relatives visit (17% 
vs. 14%), when spending time at someone else’s home 
(16% vs. 14%) and at restaurants (15% vs. 11%). 


On the other hand, men consume a greater pro- 
portion of their total consumption in bars and taverns 
(14% vs. 9%) and when spending a quiet evening at 
home (20% vs. 16%). Men also consume a significantly 
higher proportion of their total consumption when 


engaged in sports activities (3% vs. 2%). The implica- 
tion is that a higher proportion of men’s alcohol con- 
sumption takes place in traditionally male-only 
settings, whereas a higher proportion of women’s 
drinking is in mixed settings. 


Age 
Bae 


Age is strongly related to both venue and level of 
consumption within particular venues (Table 5). 
Younger persons are more likely to go to bars and tav- 
erns, parties and sporting events, as well as engage in 
outdoor activities, whereas older persons are more 
likely to stay at home. Furthermore, younger persons 
report higher rates of drinking in all situations except 
when staying at home for a quiet evening. 


Overall, the proportion of alcohol consumption in 
bars or taverns is significantly higher among young 
people (Figure 6). For example, drinking in bars or 
taverns accounts for 27% of total consumption among 
20 to 24 year olds, compared to only 2% among those 
65 years of age and older. It is interesting to note that 
21% of total alcohol consumption among 15 to 19 year 


@ Figure 6: 
Proportion of total alcohol consumption in bars 
or taverns or during quiet evenings at home in 
the year preceding the survey, by age, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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olds takes place in bars or taverns — second only to 
20 to 24 year olds. This finding suggests that a good 
deal of illegal, underaged drinking takes place in 
licensed establishments. 


Drinking at parties or social gatherings accounts 
for more than one-quarter (27%) of total alcohol con- 
sumption among 15 to 19 year olds, compared to a 
national rate of 16% (a difference of 11 percentage 
points) (Table 5). There is very little difference (less 
than three percentage points) between all other age 
groups. This finding suggests that parties or social 
gatherings appear to provide teenagers with a special 
opportunity to drink without adult supervision. 


The data indicate that there is a positive relation- 
ship between age and drinking in private settings 
(Figure 6). For example, drinking during quiet 
evenings at home accounts for one-quarter (25%) of 
total consumption among those 65 years of age and 
older, compared to only 6% among 15 to 19 year olds 
and 8% among 20 to 24 year olds. Similarly, drinking 
when friends visit accounts for 22% of all consump- 
tion among those 65 years of age and older, compared 
to 13% among 15 to 19 year olds. Interestingly, there 
is little difference between age groups in terms of the 
proportion of alcohol consumed when visiting others 
(Table 5). 


The data also suggest that the proportion of total 
alcohol consumption in restaurants is higher among 
older Canadians (Table 5). For example, drinking in 
restaurants accounts for 17% of total consumption 
among 45 to 54 year olds, compared to 10% among 
20 to 24 year olds and 6% among 15 to 19 year olds. 


Income 
Baa 


Higher household income is associated with more fre- 
quent visits to restaurants, organizational meetings, 
concerts and sporting events, whereas lower-income 
persons are somewhat more likely to spend time at 
home or visiting friends. However, when they do go to 
bars and taverns, low-income drinkers tend to con- 
sume more alcohol than those with high incomes. 


In general, the proportion of total consumption 
in private settings is not related to income (Table 6). 
For example, drinking at home accounts for 17% of 
total consumption among both those with household 


incomes less than $10,000 a year and those in house- 
holds making more than $60,000. 


The data suggest that there is a positive relation- 
ship between income and the amount of drinking that 
takes place in restaurants (Figure 7). For example, 
drinking in restaurants accounts for 17% of total con- 
sumption among those in households earning $60,000 
a year or more, compared to 10% among those with 
household incomes between $10,000 and $19,999 and 
9% of those in households making less than $10,000. 


High-income drinkers also consume a slightly 
higher proportion of their total consumption when 
engaging in outdoor leisure activities, participating in 
sports activities, going to concerts, festivals or sports 
events and going to clubs or meetings (Table 6). For 
example, drinking during outdoor leisure activities 
accounts for 6% of total consumption among those 
with household incomes between $40,000 and $59,999 
a year, compared to 3% among those in households 
earning less than $10,000. 


By contrast, low-income drinkers consume 
a higher proportion of their total consumption in 
bars and at parties, social gatherings or weddings 
(Figure 8 and Table 6). For example, drinking in 
bars or taverns accounts for 16% of total consumption 
among those in households making less than $10,000 
a year, compared to 10% among those with household 
incomes between $40,000 and $59,999 and 12% 
among those in households earning $60,000 a year 
or more. Similarly, drinking at parties accounts for 
19% of total consumption among those in households 


@ Figure 7: 
Proportion of total alcohol consumption in 
restaurants in the year preceding the survey, 
by income, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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earning less than $10,000 a year, compared to 13% of 
those with household incomes of $60,000 or more. 


Education 
| ae 


The pattern with regard to education resembles but 
does not mirror that of income. Highly educated 
Canadians are more likely to engage in almost all of 
the social activities reviewed in this report, whereas 
less well educated Canadians are more likely to stay 
at home in the evenings. Possibly because of their 
higher income, rates of drinking per occasion tended 
to be higher for the better-educated Canadians 

in licensed venues, whereas less well educated 
Canadians drank more at home and at parties. 
Overall, there is a relationship between education 
and where people do most of their drinking, but it is 
not as strong as the relationship between income and 
drinking venue (Table 7). 


As with income, education is positively related 
to the amount of drinking that takes place in restau- 
rants (Figure 9 and Table 7). For example, drinking 
in restaurants accounts for 18% of total consumption 
among those with a university degree, compared 
to 9% among those with less than a high-school 
education. 


@ Figure 8: 
Proportion of total alcohol consumption in bars 
or taverns and at parties in the year preceding 
the survey, by income, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Less well educated Canadians, on the other hand, 
report a much higher proportion of drinking at parties 
or social gatherings (Figure 9). For example, drinking 
at parties accounts for 19% of total consumption 
among those with less than a high-school diploma, 
compared to 12% among those with a university 
degree. 


Drinking in bars and taverns seems to be associ- 
ated with a middle-level education, suggesting an 
interactive effect between education and income 
(Table 7). For example, drinking at bars or taverns 
accounts for 15% of consumption among those with 
some post-secondary school education and non- 
university degree and 13% among those with a high- 
school diploma. By contrast, it accounts for only 9% of 
consumption among those with a university degree 
and 10% among those with less than a high-school 
diploma. 


Employment Status 
ae 


The proportion of total alcohol consumption by social 
setting also varies according to employment status 
(Table 8). Consistent with the findings concerning 
age, retired persons consume a higher proportion 

of their total consumption at home. For example, 
drinking during quiet evenings at home accounts for 
25% of total consumption among retired drinkers, 
followed by blue-collar workers (21%), managers/ 
professionals (19%), homemakers (19%), those looking 


Figure 9: 
Proportion of total alcohol consumption in 
restaurants and at parties in the year preceding 
the survey, by education, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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for work (17%), other white-collar workers (16%) and 
students (7%). 


The proportion of alcohol consumption in restau- 
rants is highest among those in managerial/profes- 
sional positions (Table 8). For example, drinking in 
restaurants accounts for 17% of total consumption 
among managers/professionals, followed by home- 
makers (16%), other white-collar workers (15%), 
retired persons (14%), blue-collar workers (11%), stu- 
dents (9%) and those who are looking for work (8%). 


Consumption in bars or taverns is highest among 
students and those who are looking for work (Table 
8). For example, drinking in bars accounts for 22% of 
total consumption among students, followed by those 
looking for work (17%), blue-collar workers (15%), 
white-collar workers other than managers/profes- 
sionals (13%), managers/professionals (10%), home- 
makers (5%) and those who are retired (2%). 


Students also have the highest proportion of 
consumption at parties and other social gatherings 
(Table 8). For example, drinking at parties accounts 
for 23% of total consumption among students, fol- 
lowed by homemakers (18%), white-collar workers 

_ other than managers/professionals (17%), those 
looking for work (16%), those who are retired 
(15%), blue-collar workers (14%) and managers/ 


| professionals (14%). 
| 

Marital Status 
HG 


_ Marital status is also related to both venue and level 
of consumption within particular venues (Table 9). 

_ Overall, the proportion of total consumption in bars 

_ or taverns is higher among individuals who are single 
(never married) (23%), separated (15%) or divorced 
(15%) than among those who are married (6%) or wid- 
owed (3%). These figures suggest that bars or taverns 

_ may serve as meeting places for individuals who are 

| looking for intimate companions. 


Compared to single individuals (10%), those 

_ who are married (22%) or widowed (18%) consume a 

_ higher proportion of their total alcohol intake during 

quiet evenings at home. Little difference exists with 
regard to the other drinking venues examined in this 

report, although widowed individuals are less likely 

_ to engage in activities that involve physical activity 
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(e.g., participating in sports, outdoor leisure 
activities). 


Language 
Hae 


With few exceptions, language spoken at home does 
not have a strong effect on the proportion of alcohol 
consumed in various settings (Table 10). 


Compared to Anglophones (12%) and those who 
speak other languages (9%), Francophones consume a 
higher proportion of their total consumption (16%) in 
restaurants (Table 10). This finding is consistent with 
the regional data discussed above, showing a higher 
proportion of alcohol consumption in restaurants in 
Quebec. 


The proportion of total consumption at parties or 
social gatherings is significantly higher among those 
who speak another language (21%) than among 
English-speaking (17%) or French-speaking (12%) 
Canadians. Similarly, compared to Anglophones 
(19%) and Francophones (16%), those who speak 
other languages (22%) consume a higher proportion 
of their total consumption during quiet evenings at 
home. There is little difference between language 
groups with regard to the other drinking venues 
examined in this report (Table 10). 


Where Heavy Drinkers Drink 
m te 


When compared to light or moderate drinkers, heavy 
drinkers are obviously more likely to report relatively 
high levels of alcohol consumption in most if not all 
social settings. However, at issue is not whether they 
consume more alcohol in particular venues, but 
whether they consume disproportionately more. 


The data clearly indicate that there is a very 
strong association between high consumption levels 
and the proportion of consumption that occurs in par- 
ticular venues. In particular, the proportion of total 
drinking that occurs when socializing with friends 
and when attending parties or other social gatherings 
is much higher among low-level consumers. Heavy 
drinkers, on the other hand, report a higher propor- 
tion of total alcohol consumption in bars and taverns 
and during quiet evenings at home. 
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Drinking at home accounts for 35% of total con- 
sumption among those who drink four or more times 
per week, compared to only 11% among those who 
drink less than once per month (Figure 10 and Table 
11). Similarly, drinking at bars or taverns accounts 
for 15% of total consumption among those who drink 
two to three times per week, compared to 7% among 
those who drink less than once per month. On the 
other hand, drinking at parties accounts for only 7% 
of total consumption among those who drink four or 
more times a week, compared to 27% among those 
who drink less than once per month (Table 11). 


Similar findings occur when heavy drinking is 
defined in terms of the number of drinks consumed in 
the week preceding the survey. Compared to those 
who did not have a drink in the week preceding the 
survey (14%), current drinkers who consumed 14 or 
more drinks (29%) consume a much higher proportion 
of their total consumption during quiet evenings at 
home. Furthermore, although drinking at bars or tav- 
erns accounts for 19% of total consumption among 
those who consumed 14 or more drinks in the week 
preceding the survey, it accounts for only 10% among 
those who did not have a drink. On the other hand, 
drinking at parties or social gatherings accounts for 
22% of total consumption among those who did not 
have a drink in the week preceding the survey, com- 
pared to only 8% among those who consumed 14 or 
more drinks (Figure 11 and Table 12). 


@ Figure 10: 
Proportion of total alcohol consumption during 
quiet evenings at home in the year preceding 
the survey, by drinking frequency, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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The data suggest that there is a particularly 
strong relationship between the frequency of heavy 
drinking and the proportion of total consumption in 
bars or taverns (Figure 12 and Table 13). For 
example, drinking in bars or taverns accounts for 27% 
of total consumption among those who consumed five 
or more drinks on 15 or more occasions in the year 
preceding the survey, compared to only 6% among 
those who did not consume five or more drinks on a 
single occasion. On the other hand, compared to those 
who did not consume five or more drinks on a single 
occasion (19%), those who consumed five or more 


@ Figure 11: 
Proportion of total alcohol consumption in bars 
or taverns and at parties in the year preceding 
the survey, by number of drinks consumed in 
the week preceding the survey, age 15+, Canada, 
1989 
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@ Figure 12: 
Proportion of total alcohol consumption in bars 
or taverns in the year preceding the survey, 
by number of heavy drinking occasions, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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drinks on 15 or more occasions (10%) consume a much 
lower proportion of their total consumption at parties 
or other social gatherings (Table 13). 


Although heavy drinkers consume a higher pro- 
portion of their alcohol in bars or taverns, the data 
suggest that there is a negative relationship between 
heavy drinking activity and the proportion of total 
consumption in restaurants (Table 13). For example, 
drinking in restaurants accounts for 15% of total con- 
sumption among those who did not have five or more 
drinks on a single occasion in the year preceding the 
survey, compared to 8% of those who consumed five or 
more drinks on 15 or more occasions. 


Where Problem Drinkers Drink 
Baa 


All current drinkers were asked whether there was a 
time in the 12 months preceding the survey that their 
own alcohol consumption had caused a problem with 
their: a) friendships or social life; b) physical health; 
c) outlook on life or happiness; d) home life or mar- 
riage; e) work, studies or employment opportunities; 
and f) financial situation (Q36 in Appendix B) (see 
Chapter 5 for a detailed discussion). 


The data clearly indicate that there is a strong 
association between alcohol-related problems and the 
_ proportion of consumption that occurs in particular 
- venues (Table 14). In particular, those who report 
experiencing an alcohol-related problem in the year 
_ preceding the survey consumed a higher proportion of 
their total alcohol consumption in bars and taverns 
(21%) than those who did not experience an alcohol- 
related problem (11%). 
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Part Five: 
Social Settings and Marijuana Use 


Definitions or university (7.6%). This pattern of use is consistent 
| ee. for men and women. 

Little previous research has addressed the issue of Small sample size and high sampling variability 
where people actually use illicit drugs. In fact, the prevent further examination of the social character- 
1989 National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey is the istics of Canadians who use marijuana in various 
first study to directly examine this question using settings. 


Canadian data. All current marijuana users were 
asked if they had used marijuana in the year pre- 
ceding the survey: a) at a bar or tavern; b) at a private 
home; c) at school/university; d) at a party or social 
gathering; e) at a concert, sports event or festival; or 
f) outdoors (while boating, camping, skiing, etc.) 

(Q65 in Appendix B). 


General Findings 
ae 


The findings indicate that marijuana use is most 
likely to take place in private settings (Figure 13). 
The private nature of most marijuana use is obviously 
related to the fact that this drug is illegal in Canada. 
The great majority (86.6%) report that they used mar- 
ijuana at a private home. The second most common 
venue for marijuana use is at parties or social gather- 
ings (62.5%), followed by the outdoors (41.4%) and 
concerts or festivals (29.9%). Marijuana use is least 
likely to occur at a bar or tavern (17.3%) and at school 


@ Figure 13: 
Percentage of current marijuana users who used 
marijuana when participating in various social 
activities in the year preceding the survey, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Discussion 


The results of the 1989 National Alcohol and Other 
Drugs Survey suggest that Canadians spend most 
of their leisure time, and do most of their drinking, 
in private rather than public settings. However, 
Canadians tend to drink more than usual when they 
go to bars or taverns and when they attend parties 
or other social gatherings. A moderate amount of 
alcohol consumption also takes place in restaurants, 
especially during evening meals. However, Canadians 
rarely drink when they engage in outdoor activities, 
participate in sports activities, attend a club or orga- 
nizational meeting or go to a concert, sports event or 
festival. 


The distribution of total drinking in different 
settings is related to certain social characteristics. 
Youth, men and single people consume a relatively 
high proportion of their total consumption in bars and 
taverns, whereas women, older people and those who 
are married consume a relatively greater share of 
their consumption at home, visiting friends and 
attending parties or social gatherings. Although 
income is not strongly related to drinking venue, low- 
income Canadians report consuming a higher share of 
their total alcohol consumption in bars and taverns. 
By contrast, high-income Canadians consume a rela- 
tively high proportion of their total alcohol intake in 
restaurants. 


Of particular concern is the distributional pattern 
of drinking of heavy or high-risk alcohol consumers. 
The results of the survey suggest that heavy drinkers 

consume a high proportion of their total consumption 

‘in bars or taverns and during quiet evenings at home. 
By contrast, light drinkers consume a relatively high 

proportion of their total consumption while socializing 

with friends at home and when attending parties or 

| other social gatherings. 

These findings suggest that heavy drinkers not 
only seek out special drinking venues (e.g., bars or 
taverns) but are also likely to drink when engaged 
‘in normal, everyday activities (e.g., spending a quiet 

evening at home). By contrast, light drinkers tend to 
limit their drinking to special occasions (e.g., at par- 
ties or when socializing with friends or relatives). 


Marijuana use is much more likely to take place 
in private (e.g., homes, parties, etc.) than public (e.g., 
bars, schools, etc.) settings. This is not surprising con- 
sidering the illicit status of this drug. 


Past Research 
| oe 


The results of the 1989 National Alcohol and Other 
Drugs Survey are generally consistent with previous 
research. A number of U.S. surveys (Knupfer et al. 
1963; Cahalan et al. 1969; Clark 1977; Clark 1985; 
Neuman and Rabow 1985-86; Clark 1988) and a 
recent study conducted in Ontario (Single 1988) con- 
firm that North Americans consume most of their 
alcohol at home. Survey research conducted in 
Finland has also yielded similar results (Simpura 
1981). However, drinking in the home setting may be 
less prevalent in Great Britain than in other western 
nations. Although the home is the most popular loca- 
tion for women, pubs are a more common setting for 
men (Dight 1976; Wilson 1980; Hunt and Satterlee 
1987). 


Sales data also provide results that are similar to 
the present survey findings (Statistics Canada 1987). 
For example, Canadian sales records indicate that 
about 22% of consumption occurs in licensed estab- 
lishments, and the results of this survey indicate that 
25% of total consumption occurs in licensed establish- 
ments. 


Also at issue is whether or not socio-demographic 
differences are associated with variations in drinking 
settings. The literature on tavern drinking provides 
some evidence in this regard. Men, young adults and 
single persons have consistently been found to be the 
most likely to patronize bars and taverns (Clark 1966; 
Clark 1981a; Clark 1981b; Fisher 1981; Cosper et al. 
1987; Single 1988). 


However, socio-demographic variables other than 
sex, age and marital status are not strongly related to 
tavern patronage. Similar proportions of members of 
different ethnic, occupational and income groups are 
to be found in licensed establishments. 
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On the other hand, the factors associated with 
tavern-going are not necessarily those that relate 
most strongly to rates of drinking within the tavern 
setting. As one might expect, men tend to drink more 
than women. Age and marital status, however, are 
not clearly related to drinking rates. Although young 
and single persons are more likely to frequent tav- 
erns, they do not always drink more when they do. 


Although socio-economic status is not strongly 
related to tavern-going, studies have found that 
manual workers and lower-income patrons tend to 
drink more in taverns (Plant et al. 1977; Plant 1978; 
Hunter et al. 1982). This may reflect the tendency of 
lower-income persons to drink in larger groups and 
the fact that drinking in large groups is associated 
with higher drinking rates. 


Consistent with the results of the present survey, 
heavy drinking has also been found to be associated 
with particular drinking venues. In particular, var- 
ious studies have established that going to bars and 
attending parties or celebrations are associated with 
increased levels of alcohol consumption (see review in 
Clark 1985; Single 1985). 


Studies have also established that frequent bar 
patrons tend to be heavier-than-average drinkers 
(Cosper 1987; Single 1988; Clark 1988). In Ontario, 
group interviews with clinical alcoholics suggest that 
tavern drinking takes on an increasingly important 
role in the life of problem drinkers (Popham 1982). 
In the development of heavy drinking behaviour, the 
tavern may fill a void left in heavy drinkers’ lives as 
they gradually become dissociated from family and 
friends. It would therefore be expected that the pro- 
portion of total drinking that takes place in bars and 
taverns would be likely to increase in relation to 
volume of total consumption. However, another pos- 
sible explanation is that people who go to bars fre- 
quently become involved in a drinking culture that 
sanctions and promotes heavy drinking behaviour. 
Clearly, more research is required in order to deter- 
mine the role of bar patronage in heavy drinking. 


In conclusion, the results of the National Alcohol 
and Other Drugs Survey firmly establish that there is 
a relationship between individual drinking practices 
and the situational distribution of consumption. The 
higher the level of drinking, the higher the relative 
share of total consumption that occurs in bars and 


during solitary evenings at home. Given the import 
of situational factors in drinking behaviour, these 
findings are potentially significant to prevention 
programming and research. 
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@ Table 1: 
Frequency of participation in various social activities by current drinkers in the year preceding the survey, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Frequency of participation (%) 


A few times A few times Once More than once 
Activity Never per year per month per week per week 
Spend a quiet evening at home *0.6 13 a7 ae 86.6 
Spend time at someone else’s home 4.1 19.1 38.3 23.1 15.3 
Have friends or relatives visit 3.4 20.1 40.8 el.| 14.6 
Go to a restaurant for an evening meal 12.6 29.6 87.1 13.4 7.3 
Go to a restaurant for lunch 42.0 20.8 19.0 13 10.9 
Go to a bar or tavern 54.6 Pei 13.1 6.4 4.2 
Go to a club or meeting 5/5 16.9 15.1 5.6 4.9 
Engage in outdoor leisure activities 36.1 41.9 16.3 3.3 2.3 
Engage in sports activities 41.9 18.9 16.5 10.1 125 
Attend a party, social gathering or wedding 15.9 68.8 12.9 1.8 *0.6 
Go to a concert,sports event or festival 3/6 50.7 10.3 13 1.0 


Sample size (N) = 8,760 Pop. est. (000s) = 15,752 
* High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 2: 
Frequency of participation in various social activities by abstainers in the year preceding the survey, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Frequency of participation (%) 


A few times A few times Once More than once 
Activity Never per year per month per week per week 
Spend a quiet evening at home _ 14 3.5 6.8 88.2 
Spend time at someone else’s home 8.3 20.4 83:7 Zen lore 
Have friends or relatives visit 47 18.8 34.5 222 19.9 
Go to a restaurant for an evening meal 28.2 29.2 26.7 10.1 Sil 
Go to a restaurant for lunch 47.2 21.0 17.4 8.1 . 62 
Go to a bar or tavern 92.3 5.0 1.7 — —_ 
Go to a club or meeting 635 | 107 14.1 6.6 48 
Engage in outdoor leisure activities BileS 34.3 10.3 2ah ARS 
Engage in sports activities 63.0 13.4 a 5.6 6.9 
Attend a party, social gathering or wedding 25.8 61.0 10.9 é lieth — 
Go to a concert, sports event or festival 47.6 425 tf ‘14 — 


Sample size (N) = 2,872 Pop. est. (000s) = 4,531 

* High sampling variability 

— Data suppressed 

SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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H Table 3: 


Frequency of drinking while participating in various social activities in the year preceding the survey and 
usual number of drinks consumed per occasion,? age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Frequency of drinking (%) 


Less More Mean no. 
Sample Pop. est. than half About half than half of drinks per 

Activity size (N) (000s) Never the time the time the time Always — occasion 
Spend a quiet evening at home 8,651 15,531 55.0 33.8 5.4 22 3.6 2.00 
Spend time at someone else’s home 8,354 14,975 25.5 42.1 16.3 7.0 Shi P31) 
Have friends or relatives visit 8,446 15,085 262 38.9 16.2 70 1i7 2.0 
Go to a restaurant for an evening meal 7,477 e685 29.4 2AT.| 13.4 Tak 23.0 1.61 
Go to a restaurant for lunch S511 9,061 T/A 14.0 37 15 34 1.30 
Go to a bar or tavern 4,305 7,091 3.1 9.1 6.7 8.8 72.3 3.35 
Go to a club or meeting 4,092 6,635 64.1 16.3 5.9 2.6 414 2.06 
Engage in outdoor leisure activities 5,784 9,972 29.2 34.0 1357, 8.0 15.0 3.09 
Engage in sports activities 4,953 9,049 69.3 16.0 6.0 29 5.8 eee 
Attend a party, social gathering or wedding 7,454 13,139 7.9 18.5 eS 9.9 Sy2 15) SB 
Go to a concert, sports event or festival 5,583 9,876 66.7 16.3 6.1 27 8.2 2.59 


a Excludes current drinkers who never participate in the activity 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


M@ Table 4: 
Mean proportion of total alcohol consumption while participating in various social activities in the year 
preceding the survey, by region, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Atlantic Prairie British 

Activity Canada provinces Quebec Ontario provinces Columbia 
‘Spend a quiet evening at home 184 201 16.3 i196 166 19.9 
Spend time at someone else’s home 14.7 14.9 IGS 13.5 14.7 13.9 
Have friends or relatives visit 16.5 14.2 18.2 14.0 18.3 18.3 
Go to a restaurant for an evening meal Wes 5.6 14.5 10.8 9.0 isa 
Go to a restaurant for lunch - 1.4 1.0 af 13 0.9 AZ 
Go to a bar or tavern 11.9 14.1 is} 9.9 14.5 14.0 
Go to a club or meeting 21 Sf 1.8 23 1.8 1.8 
Engage in outdoor leisure activities B)8' 6.7 4.1 6.5 5.0 SHS) 
Engage in sports activities 25 2) 2.0 ge 37 21 
Attend a party, social gathering or wedding 15.9 16.4 12.3 18.1 18.1 13.6 

_ Go to a concert, sports event or festival 1.3 in 12 16 LS 1° 

— Total (%) 100.0 100.0 99.9 100.0 100.0 99.9 

' Sample size (N) 8,760 2,617 1,372 1,549 2,286 936 

Pop. est. (000s) 15,752 1,218 3,999 5,812 2,741 1,982 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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M Table 5: 
Mean proportion of total alcohol consumption while participating in various social activities in the year 
preceding the survey, by age, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Activity Total 15+ 15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65+ 
Spend a quiet evening at home 18.1 6.1 83 16.8 22.3 22.4 23.7 24.7 
Spend time at someone else’s home 14.7 17.0 14.6 15.0 14.6 12.6 14.0 15.8 
Have friends or relatives visit 165 125 115 @2 #153 — 155 18.5 18.2 eh. 
Go to a restaurant for an evening meal Hike 55 9.0 Wee 12.8 14.9 alsz4 10.0 
Go to a restaurant for lunch 1.4 0.3 1.0 12 15 1.8 15 2.2 
Go to a bar or tavern 11.9 21.0 27.3 13:7 8.2 7.4 3.3 22 
Go to a club or meeting a4 1.4 16 ##+#$+.3j35 ######s 36. —si‘iéiaa’é 364 
Engage in outdoor leisure activities 5.3 4.8 6.1 5.6 By 5.3 4.8 4.2 
Engage in sports activities 25 2.4 lt Oi 43 13 
Attend a party, social gathering or wedding 15.9 Pb lWe.2 14.6 14.5 13:3 18.1 14.1 
Go to a concert, sports event or festival 13 19. 16  ij.j~A (6 14 +#+§jif 0.5 
Total (%) 100.0 100.0 99.9 100.1 99.9 100.0 99.9 100.1 
Sample size (N) 8,760 610 925 2,634 1,912 1,013 787 879 

Pop. est. (000s) 1S, 1,385 i Asie 4,061 3,293 2,065 1,683 1,477 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


M@ Table 6: 
Mean proportion of total alcohol consumption while participating in various social activities in the year 
preceding the survey, by income, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Activity < $10,000 $10,000-$19,999 $20,000-$39,999 $40,000-$59,999 $60,000+ 
Spend a quiet evening at home 17.0 77 C(O - 488 “367 
Spend time at someone else’s home 16.9 16.4 14.6 13.9 14.2 
Have friends or relatives visit 15.6 174 _ 163 46 

Go to a restaurant for an evening meal 7.4 9.1 10.9 12.4 14.7 

Go to a restaurant for lunch 1.5 10 ~~ tt _ 14 20 G 
Go to a bar or tavern 16.0 13.9 dilee 9.9 11.9 

Go to a club or meeting 17 25 i... 4#§$AzAg 2. 22 
Engage in outdoor leisure activities 3.3 3.3 5:8 6.0 33 
Engage in sports activities 14 1.6 2s _ 2.8 3.8 
Attend a party, social gathering or wedding 18.6 16.2 14.9 Low 13.1 

Go to a concert, sports event or festival 0.9 11 - 10 . _ 17 14 | 
Total (%) 100.0 100.0 100.1 100.0 99.9 
Sample size (N) 474 1,384 PTS 1,859 THETA. 

Pop. est. (000s) 569 1,892 4,477 3,788 3,041 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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HM Table 7: 


Mean proportion of total alcohol consumption while participating in various social activities in the year 
preceding the survey, by education, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Less than Secondary Some post-secondary University 

Activity secondary completed non-university degree degree 
Spend a quiet evening at home 20.5 17.9 15.2 19.2 
Spend time at someone else’s home 14.7 14.4 14.7 15.4 
Have friends or relatives visit : 16.8 15.8 14.1 15.3 
Go to a restaurant for an evening meal 7.8 . ileO IAS 16.1 
Go to a restaurant for lunch 1.0 12 is 2.1 
Go to a bar or tavern 9.8 12.7 15.0 9.0 
Go to a club or meeting _ 23 22 17 29 
Engage in outdoor leisure activities SE XE) 5.3) 4.7 
Engage in sports activities 1.6 _ 2.8 2.8 32 
Attend a party, social gathering or wedding 18.8 15.4 16.0 TESS 
Go to a concert, sports event or festival 1.0 13 1.4 oe 
Total (%) 99.9 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Sample size (N) 2,605 2,474 2,260 1,363 
Pop. est. (000s) 4,434 4,604 4,092 2,498 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 8: 
Mean proportion of total alcohol consumption while participating in various social activities in the year 
preceding the survey, by employment status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Manager/ Other Looking for Keeping 
Activity professional white collar Blue collar work Student house Retired 
‘Spendaquieteveningathome > 104 160s Bio 7 18.8 25.0 
Spend time at someone else’s home 13.5 14.1 14.0 Wel 16.9 15.4 15.8 
Have friends or relatives visit 162 ~~ Ady 14.2 — 1726 += ea 19.8 20.6 
Go to a restaurant for an evening meal 14.7 13.1 8.5 5.0 Hal 14.0 9.5 
Go to a restaurant for lunch 2 1.8 2.0 2.8 15 1.8 4.2 
Go to a bar or favern 9.8 21 15.3 16.7 22.3 Sal 2:3 
Gotoaclubormeeting _. 21 16 2 i  @~=86 is 18 4.2 
Engage in outdoor leisure activities 4.8 5.3 6.2 7.4 4.8 4.7 50 
Engage in sports activities _ 34 2.3 33 21 2.4 1.0 12 
_ Attend a party, social gathering or wedding ice 16.8 13.5 16.4 22.9 Wise 14.8 
Go to a concert, sports event or festival 14 1.5 12 18 2.0 O07 0.2 
— Total (%) 99.9 99.9 100.1 100.0 99.9 99.9 100.0 
~ Sample size (N) 2,019 1,846 1,798 239 811 1,041 868 
| Pop. est. (000s) 3,524 3,325 3,227 384 ifs 1731 iho26 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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HM Table 9: 


Mean proportion of total alcohol consumption while participating in various social activities in the year 
preceding the survey, by marital status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Activity Married 
Spend a quiet evening at home 22.4 
Spend time at someone else’s home 14.1 
Have friends or relatives visit 170 
Go to a restaurant for an evening meal lems 
Go to a restaurant for lunch 15 
Go to a bar or tavern 6.4 
Go to a club or meeting 2.3 
Engage in outdoor leisure activities SHS 
Engage in sports activities 2.4 
Attend a party, social gathering or wedding 15.6 
Go to a concert, sports event or festival 11 
Total (%) 100.0 
Sample size (N) 4,774 
Pop. est. (000s) 9,294 


Separated Divorced 
17.3 16.7 
14.8 ore 
15.9 — 187 
13.8 14.1 
19 17 
14.8 14.8 
1.9  —si cS 
4.4 4.5 
2.9 / 21 
11.7 13.7 
O07 Ce 10 

100.1 100.0 
356 534 
455 718 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


HM Table 10: 


Widowed 
18.2 
19.8 
ea @) 
1325 


10.1 
15.4 
11.8 


Mean proportion of total alcohol consumption while participating in various social activities in the year 
preceding the survey, by language, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


French 


163. 


16.6 


187 


14.4 


Never married 


pee 


Total (%) 100.0 


Activity English 
Spend a quiet evening at home 18.5 
Spend time at someone else’s home 14.3 
Have friends or relatives visit 14.5 
Go to a restaurant for an evening meal 10.4 
Go to a restaurant for lunch 1.3 
Go to a bar or tavern 12.2 
Go to a club or meeting 22 
Engage in outdoor leisure activities 5a// 
Engage in sports activities 2.8 
Attend a party, social gathering or wedding 16.9 
Go to a concert, sports event or festival 12 
Sample size (N) 7,028 
Pop. est. (000s) 11,186 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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M@ Table 11: 


Mean proportion of total alcohol consumption while participating in various social activities in the year 
preceding the survey, by drinking frequency, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Less than once 1-3 times Once 2-3 times 4+ times 
Activity per month per month per week per week per week 
Spend a quiet evening at home 113 | 16.1 += 169 21. 35.1 
Spend time at someone else’s home 16.4 15.8 14.7 1ko}6} 10.9 
‘Have friends or relatives visit i176 — 162 (146 141 13.6 
Go to a restaurant for an evening "Voc 11.9 12.4 11.4 10.1 9.6 
Go to a restaurant for lunch  . 10 . 13 22 
Go to a bar or tavern 6.8 12.6 15.0 Set 10.4 
Go to a club or meeting _ - 2 ##§;=&. Cl 26 26 2.4 
Engage in outdoor leisure activities 4.7 5.9 5.5 2 4.5 
Engage in sports activities _ O07 23 3.4 S 3.9 2.8 
Attend a party, social gathering or wedding O74 1s7/ 12.8 10.3 7.4 
Go to a concert, sports event or festival = C2 _ je oi _ 15 1.0 
Total (%) 100.1 100.0 99.9 100.0 99.9 
Sample size (N) 2,435 2,274 1,658 1,578 766 
Pop. est. (000s) 4,078 3,871 2,935 3,099 1,684 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


M@ Table 12: 
Mean proportion of total alcohol consumption while participating in various social activities in the year 
preceding the survey, by number of drinks consumed in the week preceding the survey, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 


Activity 0 drinks 1-7 drinks 8-13 drinks 14+ drinks 
Spend a quiet evening athome  —sy 141 iH2 205 29.0 
Spend time at someone else’s home 15.3 14.9 13.0 11.8 
lave friends or relatives visit 166 158 : 12.4 . 10.8 
Go to a restaurant for an evening meal 11.9 12.0 8.6 7.0 
Gotoarestaurantforlunch 0.9 - if _ 20 CO 15 
Go to a bar or tavern 9.6 11.9 17.8 19.2 
Go to a club or meeting 18 i233 33 2.0 
Engage in outdoor leisure activities 5.4 5.0 fi! Swf Dia 
Engage in sports activities _ 12 2c — gs. 36 
Attend a party, social gathering or wedding ZAlRo 11.9 10.9 8.2 
Go to a concert, sports event or festival 14 13 ue 1.6 
Total (%) 100.0 99.9 100.0 99.9 
Sample size (N) 4,329 3,172 690 569 
Pop. est. (000s) 7,376 6,017 1,184 1,174 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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MH Table 13: 
Mean proportion of total alcohol consumption while participating in various social activities, by number of 
times current drinkers consumed five or more drinks on a single occasion in the year preceding the 
survey, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Activity Never 1-5 times 6-14 times 15+ times 
Spend a quiet evening at home 171 19.1 19.4 18.6 

Spend time at someone else’s home OBZ, 14.5 13.6 12.1 

Have friends or relatives visit 18.1 14.2 te 112 

Go to a restaurant for an evening meal 13.8 10.5 8.4 6.2 

Go to a restaurant for lunch 14 2 25 1.4 

Go to a bar or tavern 5.7 1Si7 UV PT Ve 

Go to a club or meeting 2.1 at 2.6 2.0 | 
Engage in outdoor leisure activities 4.5 5.8 6.8 ayy 
Engage in sports activities : 13 6.5 _ 41 3.6 

Attend a party, social gathering or wedding 19.3 13.9 12.8 9.9 

Go to a concert, sports event or festival 09 1.4 _ 15 21 / 
Total (%) 99.9 99.9 100.0 100.0 
Sample size (N) Arlialit 2,491 957 1,201 

Pop. est. (000s) 7,770 4,424 FOO.) 2,002 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 14: 
Mean proportion of total alcohol consumption while participating in various social activities, by whether or 


not current drinkers experienced an alcohol-related problem in the year preceding the survey, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 


Activity Had a problem Did not have a problem 

Spend a quiet evening at home 18.0 18.2 

Spend time at someone else’s home 14.1 14.7 

Have friends or relatives visit 113 16.0 

Go to a restaurant for an evening meal 8.1 11.8 

Go to a restaurant for lunch 12 1.4 

Go to a bar or tavern 20.7 10.6 

Go to a club or meeting 1.8 Aes | 
Engage in outdoor leisure activities 5.4 Sy 

Engage in sports activities 3.1 25 4 
Attend a party, social gathering or wedding 13.9 16.2 

Go to a concert, sports event or festival 1.8 a2 

Total (%) 100.0 100.0 

Sample size (N) 1,137 7,623 

Pop. est. (000s) 1,935 13,816 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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Highlights 


Part One: Problems with One’s Own 
Alcohol Use 
Eee 


Twenty-one percent of current drinkers (approxi- 
mately 3.4 million Canadians) report that they 
have experienced an alcohol-related problem at 
some time in their lives. Twelve percent of current 
drinkers reported experiencing an alcohol-related 
problem in the year preceding the survey. 


Health-related problems appear to be the most 
common consequence of alcohol use. Twelve per- 
cent of current drinkers have experienced alcohol- 
related problems with their physical health at 
some time in their lives. Seven percent reported 
experiencing such complications in the year prior 
to the survey. 


Problems with friendships or social life represent 
the next most common consequence of alcohol use. 
Eleven percent of Canadian drinkers report expe- 
riencing such difficulties at some time in their 
lives, 5% in the year preceding the survey. 


The incidence of each type of alcohol-related 
problem is significantly higher among men than 
women. Overall, one out of four male drinkers 
(25%) reports experiencing an alcohol-related 
problem at some time in their lives, compared to 
15% of female drinkers. Fifteen percent of male 
drinkers reported experiencing an alcohol-related 
problem in the year preceding the survey, com- 
pared to 10% of female drinkers. 


The incidence of alcohol-related problems declines 
sharply with age for both men and women. 


There is little provincial variation in the overall 
prevalence of alcohol-related problems. 


Current drinkers in the second highest and 
lowest educational categories are most likely to 
report that their drinking has yielded negative 
consequences. 


Low-income earners are most likely to report 
financial and work-related difficulties related 
to their alcohol use. 


The data suggest that students, those who are 
looking for work and blue-collar workers are the 
most susceptible to alcohol-related problems. 


In terms of marital status, Canadians who are 
either single (never married) or separated are 
most likely to have an alcohol-related problem. 


Although Anglophones and Francophones are 
equally likely to experience an alcohol-related 
problem, there is some difference with respect to 
the type of problems that they report. In partic- 
ular, French-speaking drinkers are more likely 
to report health-related difficulties, whereas 
English-speaking drinkers are slightly more 
likely to report problems with friends. 


There is a strong positive relationship between 
the experience of life stress and the occurrence 
of alcohol-related problems. 


The data show that there is a positive relation- 
ship between drinking frequency and the inci- 
dence of alcohol-related problems. 


There is a particularly strong association between 
alcohol-related problems and the frequency of 
heavy drinking. For example, four out of ten 
Canadians (40%) who consumed five or more 
drinks on 15 or more occasions in the year pre- 
ceding the survey also reported that they experi- 
enced an alcohol-related problem in the year 
preceding the survey. By contrast, only 4% of cur- 
rent drinkers who did not consume five or more 
drinks on a single occasion reported experiencing 
an alcohol-related problem in the year preceding 
the survey. 
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Part Two: Drinking and Driving 
Ea 


The data suggest that, in the year preceding the 
survey, approximately three million Canadians 
(19% of current drinkers) operated a motor 
vehicle at least once after consuming two or more 
alcoholic beverages during the previous hour. 


Men (27%) are three times more likely than 
women (9%) to report drinking and driving. Men 
also drink and drive much more frequently than 
women. One out of seven men (15%) reported 
drinking and driving on three or more occasions 
in the year preceding the survey, compared to one 
out of 33 women (3%). 


Drinking and driving is much more prevalent 
among younger than older Canadians. For 
example, 27% of current drinkers between 25 

and 34 years of age report driving after con- 
suming two or more drinks during the previous 
hour, compared to 9% of 55 to 64 year olds and 5% 
of those 65 years of age and older. 


Drinking and driving appears to be most preva- 
lent in the Prairie provinces and Quebec. 


There is a positive relationship between income 
and drinking and driving. Those in the highest 
income category (25%) are most likely to report 
drinking and driving, whereas those in the lowest 
income category are least likely to report this type 
of behaviour (14%). 


Drinking and driving is more prevalent among 
those who are employed than among students or 
those who are looking for work. 


The data suggest that drinking and driving is 
more common among Francophones than 
Anglophones. 


The more often people drink, the more likely 
they are to drink and drive. 


The data suggest that there is an especially 
strong relationship between going to bars and 
drinking and driving. 


Part Three: Contact with Police Because 
of Alcohol Use 
| ee 


The data suggest that over one million Canadians 
(7% of current drinkers) have been in contact with 
the police because of their alcohol use. Men (12%) 
are six times more likely than women (2%) to 
report such an experience. 


Contact with police because of drinking is much 
more common among younger than older 
Canadians. 


There is a negative relationship between contact 
with police and both education and income. 


Blue-collar workers and those looking for work 
are most likely to report that they have been in 
contact with police because of their drinking. 


English-speaking drinkers (8%) are twice as likely 
as French-speaking drinkers (4%) to report that 
they have had contact with police because of their 
alcohol consumption. 


Heavy drinkers are more likely to have had con- 
tact with police than low to moderate drinkers. 
For example, one out of four drinkers (25%) who 
consumed five or more drinks on 15 or more occa- 
sions in the year preceding the survey report that 
they had contact with the police, compared to only 
one out of 50 current drinkers (2%) who did not 
drink at this level. 


Part Four: Problems Caused by Other 
People’s Alcohol Use 
Hea 


The data indicate that four out of five Canadians 
(78%) have, at some point in their lives, experi- 
enced a problem as a result of someone else’s 
drinking. Almost half of the population (45%) 
experienced a problem as a result of someone 
else’s drinking in the year preceding the survey. 
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Over one-half of all Canadians (52%) report that 
they have been insulted at some time in their 
lives by someone who has been drinking, and 48% 
report having been disturbed by people drinking 
at a party. The relevant figures are 21% and 26%, 
respectively, for the 12 months preceding the 
survey. 


More than one-third (86%) of Canadians report 
having been in serious arguments or quarrels as a 
result of someone else’s drinking, 17% in the year 
preceding the survey. At some time in their lives, 
a sizeable minority of Canadians (37%) also report 
that they have been a passenger in a motor 
vehicle with a drunk driver, 10% in the year 
preceding the survey. 


At some point in their lives, 21% of Canadians 
have had family problems because of others’ 
drinking, 8% in the year preceding the survey. 
One-fifth (20%) report that they have been physi- 
cally assaulted, at some time in their lives, by 
someone who had been drinking. Seven percent of 
the population reported that this problem 
occurred in the 12 months prior to the survey. 


Sixteen percent of Canadians have lost friends 
due to the friends’ drinking, 6% in the year prior 
to the survey. Eight percent of the population 
report having had their property vandalized by 
someone who had been drinking, and 5% report 
that they have experienced financial difficulties 
because of the drinking of others. For the year 
preceding the survey, these figures are 3% and 
2%, respectively. Finally, 7% of Canadians report 
that they have been in a traffic accident caused by 
another’s drinking, 1% in the year preceding the 
survey. 


Women (28%) are more likely than men (14%) to 
report that they have experienced marital or 
family problems as a result of someone else’s 
drinking. Women (7%) are also twice as likely as 
men (3%) to report that they have experienced 
financial difficulties as a result of someone else’s 
drinking. 


M Men (24%) are somewhat more likely than women 


(16%) to report that they have been physically 
assaulted by someone who had been drinking. 
Almost one in ten men (9%) reported being physi- 
cally assaulted in the year preceding the survey, 
compared to one out of 20 women (5%). 


The likelihood of having experienced a problem 
in the year preceding the survey as a result of 
someone else’s drinking decreases with age. For 
example, 41% of 20 to 24 year olds reported that, 
in the year preceding the survey, they were 
insulted or humiliated by someone who had been 
drinking, compared to 21% of 35 to 44 year olds 
and only 5% of those who are 65 years of age and 
older. 


Current drinkers are more likely to experience 
problems caused by other people’s drinking than 
both former drinkers and lifetime abstainers. 


The frequency of heavy drinking episodes is also 
positively related to the likelihood of experiencing 
problems caused by other people’s drinking 
behaviour. For example, 39% of those who con- 
sumed five or more drinks on seven or more occa- 
sions in the year preceding the survey reported 
that they had been insulted by someone who had 
been drinking, compared to only 18% of those who 
never consumed five or more drinks on a single 
occasion. Similarly, 33% of those who consumed 
five or more drinks on seven or more occasions 

in the year preceding the survey reported that 
they had been a passenger in a car with a drunk 
driver, compared to only 6% of those who never 
consumed five or more drinks on a single occasion. 


The data indicate that people who have experi- 
enced problems as a result of their own alcohol 
use are at higher risk of experiencing problems 
with other people’s alcohol use as well. Three out 
of four current drinkers (73%) who experienced a 
problem with their own alcohol use in the year 
preceding the survey also report experiencing a 
problem as a result of someone else’s drinking, 
compared to 45% of those who did not experience 
a problem with their own alcohol consumption. 
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Part Five: Network Members’ Problems 
with Alcohol and Other Drug Use 
BEG 


The data suggest that seven out of ten Canadians 
(approximately 14 million people) know someone 
who has had a drinking problem. Canadians are 
most likely to report alcohol-related problems 
among their relatives (45%), followed by their 
friends (41%) and co-workers (31%). Only 4% of 
Canadians report that their spouse or partner 
has had a drinking problem. 


Overall, Canadians in the middle age categories 
are more likely to report alcohol-related problems 
among members of their social network than. 
those in either the youngest or oldest categories. 


Current drinkers (72%) are more likely to know 
someone with a drinking problem than both 
former drinkers (61%) and lifetime abstainers 
(51%). 


The data also suggest that the likelihood of 
knowing someone with a drinking problem is 
positively associated with one’s own level of 
alcohol consumption. 


Canadians who have experienced problems with 
their own alcohol use are more likely to know 
someone else with a drinking problem than those 
who have not experienced such difficulties. For 
example, 84% of those who had a problem with 
their own use in the year preceding the survey 
report knowing someone with an alcohol-related 
problem, compared to 69% of those who did not 
have a problem. 


The data suggest that 33% of adult Canadians 
(approximately seven million people) know 
someone with a drug abuse problem. More than 
one out of five Canadians (22%) has a friend with 
a drug abuse problem. One out of seven (14%) has 
a relative with a drug abuse problem, and one out 
of ten (11%) knows a co-worker with such a 
problem. Only 1% of Canadians report that their 
spouse or partner has a drug abuse problem. 


A slightly higher percentage of women than men 
report that they have a relative with a drug abuse 
problem. On the other hand, men are more likely 
than women to report that they have a friend or a 
co-worker with a drug problem. 


The likelihood of knowing someone with a drug 
abuse problem decreases with age. 


The data suggest that the likelihood of knowing 
someone with a drug abuse problem is highest 
in British Columbia (39%) and lowest in 
Newfoundland (24%). All other provinces are 
within two percentage points of the national 
rate (33%). 


Canadians who are current users of either alcohol 
or illicit drugs are significantly more likely to 
know someone with a drug problem than both 
former users and lifetime abstainers. 


Part Six: Perception of Community- 
Level Problems with Alcohol and Other 
Drug Use 

Eee 


@ Three out of five Canadians (61%) report that 


their community or neighbourhood suffers from 
some type of drug- or alcohol-related problem. The 
data suggest that drinking and driving is the 
most common community-level problem. Almost 
half of Canadians (44%) feel that drinking and 
driving exists in their community enough for 
them to be concerned. 


Illegal drug use is apparently the second most 
commonly mentioned community-level problem. 
Over one-third of the population (34%) maintain 
that illegal drug use or criminal activity due to 
alcohol or other drug use is a serious problem in 
their neighbourhood or community. 


Three out of ten Canadians (28%) maintain that 
their community suffers from alcohol-related 
health problems, followed by family conflicts 
related to alcohol use (27%), public fights or dis- 
turbances related to alcohol use (26%) and the 
misuse of prescription and over-the-counter drugs 
(24%). Almost as many Canadians (21%) feel that 
their community has problems in the workplace 
as a result of alcohol use. 
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Introduction 


Alcohol and other drug use are not risk-free activities. 
In addition to serious medical consequences, birth 
defects, and traffic accidents, alcohol and other drugs 
have been linked to aggression, crime, marital dis- 
cord, depression and job loss (see reviews in National 
Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism 1990; 
Bucholz and Robins 1989; Maris 1988). Furthermore, 
alcohol- and other drug-related consequences affect 
not only the users of these substances themselves, but 
also their spouses, children, friends and employers, as 
well as strangers with whom they may come into con- 
tact. The negative impact that alcohol- and other 
drug-related problems have on our quality of life is 
paralleled by considerable economic cost. In Canada, 
the excess cost of health care due to alcohol abuse has 
been estimated at $6 billion in 1984. Estimates of 
costs resulting from reduced productivity, social wel- 
fare and law enforcement reached an additional 

$5.6 billion (Adrian et al. 1988). 


~The 1989 National Alcohol and Other Drugs 
Survey is the first study to investigate directly the 
prevalence of various alcohol- and other drug-related 
problems among the general Canadian population. 
Unfortunately, the small size of the population 
reporting the use of both licit and illicit drugs pre- 
‘cluded detailed questioning of respondents about the 
problems they might have experienced as a result of 
their own drug taking. Thus, most of this chapter 
focuses on the negative consequences of alcohol use. 
The chapter has been divided into six sections: 


1) Problems with One’s Own Alcohol Use 

2) Drinking and Driving 

3) Contact with Police Because of Alcohol Use 

4) Problems Caused by Other People’s Alcohol Use 

5) Network Members’ Problems with Alcohol and 
Other Drug Use 

6) Perception of Community-Level Problems with 

_ Alcohol and Other Drug Use 
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Part One: 


Problems with One’s Own Alcohol Use 


Definitions 
EEa 


When studying the negative consequences of alcohol 
use, it is customary to differentiate between alco- 
holism and problem drinking (Cohen 1983:124). An 
alcoholic has been defined as an excessive drinker 
who has lost control of his/her drinking and whose 
physical and psychological dependence on alcohol is 
so extreme that there is noticeable interference with 
his/her bodily or mental health, social and economic 
functioning and interpersonal relations (Snyder 
1980:132). 


Unlike alcoholism, problem drinking does not nec- 
essarily involve physical or psychological dependence 
on alcohol. Rather, problem drinking refers to difficul- 
ties in living (e.g., marital, friendship, job, financial or 
health problems) that were brought on by alcohol use 
(Cohen 1983:124). Problem drinking can thus be the 
result of a single episode of heavy drinking as well as 
long-term alcohol abuse. It must be stressed that the 
results of the 1989 National Alcohol and Other Drugs 
Survey provide estimates of problem drinking in 
Canada — they do not provide estimates of alco- 
holism. Although most alcoholics will be identified 
as problem drinkers, most problem drinkers are not 
alcoholics. 


All current drinkers (i.e., those who had con- 
sumed at least one alcoholic beverage in the year 
preceding the survey) were asked if there had ever 
been a time that they felt their own alcohol use had 
a harmful effect on their: a) friendships or social life; 
b) physical health; c) outlook on life or happiness; 

d) home life or marriage; e) work, studies or employ- 
ment opportunities; and f) financial position (Q36 in 
Appendix B). 


As the survey asked only current drinkers (and 
not other respondents) about the problems they had 
experienced as a result of their own alcohol use, we 
do not have information about the extent to which all 
Canadians have “ever” experienced problems with 
their own alcohol use. In particular, we do not know if 
former drinkers (i.e., those who had stopped drinking 
at least 12 months preceding the survey) had experi- 


enced alcohol-related problems in the past. However, 
because current drinkers include all those who 
reported consuming at least one drink in the year pre- 
ceding the survey, we are able to estimate the per- 
centage of all Canadians (as well as the percentage 

of current drinkers) who experienced alcohol-related 
problems in the year preceding the survey. 


General Findings 
Hae 


Twenty-one percent of current drinkers (approxi- 
mately 3.4 million adult Canadians) report that they 
have experienced an alcohol-related problem at some 
time in their lives (Figure 1 and Table 1). Twelve 
percent of current drinkers reported experiencing 

an alcohol-related problem in the year preceding the 
survey (Table 2). This represents 10% of the total 
adult population, or approximately 1.8 million 
Canadians. 


Health difficulties appear to be the most common 
consequence of heavy drinking behaviour (Figure 1). 


@ Figure 1: 
Percentage of current drinkers who have 


experienced specific alcohol-related problems, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Twelve percent of current drinkers (approximately 
1.8 million Canadians) report that they have experi- 
enced a problem with their physical health as a result 
of their alcohol consumption (Table 1). Seven percent 
of current drinkers reported experiencing alcohol- 
related health problems in the year preceding the 
survey (Table 2). This represents 5% of the total adult 
population, or approximately 1.1 million Canadians. 


Problems with one’s friendships or social life are 
the next most common consequence of alcohol use 
(Figure 1). Eleven percent of Canadian drinkers 
(approximately 1.7 million people) report experiencing 
such difficulties at some time in their lives (Table 1). 
Five percent of current drinkers reported experi- 
encing such problems in the year preceding the 
survey (Table 2). This represents 4% of the total adult 
population, or approximately 740,000 Canadians. 


Seven percent of current drinkers (approximately 
1.1 million Canadians) report that their alcohol use 
has negatively affected their outlook on life or happi- 
ness (Figure 1 and Table 1). Four percent of current 
drinkers reported that they experienced such a 
problem in the year prior to the survey (Figure 1 and 


Table 2). This represents 3% of the total adult popula- 


tion, or approximately 550,000 Canadians. 


The data clearly suggest that alcohol use can also 
have a negative impact on marriage and family life 
(Figure 1). Six percent of current drinkers (approxi- 


-mately 870,000 Canadians) report that they have 


experienced problems with their marriage or home 
life as a result of their drinking (Table 1). Three per- 


cent of current drinkers reported that they experi- 


enced such a problem in the year preceding the 
survey (Table 2). This represents 2% of the total adult 


_ population, or approximately 470,000 Canadians. 


Alcohol use has also created financial problems 


_for some Canadians (Figure 1). Five percent of cur- 


rent drinkers (approximately 740,000 Canadians) 
report that they have had financial difficulties as a 


result of their drinking behaviour (Table 1). Four per- 
cent of current drinkers reported experiencing finan- 


cial difficulties in the year preceding the survey 


(Table 2). This represents 3% of the total adult popu- 
lation, or approximately 550,000 Canadians. 


The findings also indicate that alcohol use can 
disrupt work and/or educational activities (Figure 1). 
Four percent of current drinkers (approximately 
550,000 Canadians) report that their drinking has 
caused problems with their work, studies or employ- 
ment opportunities (Table 1). Two percent of current 
drinkers (or approximately 315,000 Canadians) 
reported experiencing such a problem in the year 
preceding the survey (Table 2). 


Sex 
| oe 


The incidence of each type of alcohol-related problem 
is significantly higher among men than women 
(Figure 2). Overall, one out of four male drinkers 
(25%) reports experiencing an alcohol-related problem 
at some time in their lives, compared to 15% of female 
drinkers (Table 1). Similarly, 15% of male drinkers 
reported experiencing an alcohol-related problem in 
the year preceding the survey, compared to 10% of 
female drinkers (Table 2). These findings are consis- 
tent with the fact that male drinkers consume alcohol 
more frequently and in greater quantity than their 
female counterparts (see Chapter 1). 


Figure 2: 
Percentage of current drinkers who have “ever” 
experienced various alcohol-related problems, 
by sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Age 
EEG 


The incidence of alcohol-related problems declines 
sharply with age for both men and women (Figure 3 
and Table 2). For example, 24% of 15 to 19 year olds 
experienced an alcohol-related problem in the year 
preceding the survey, followed by 20 to 24 year olds 
(23%), 25 to 34 year olds (13%), 35 to 44 year olds 
(11%), 45 to 54 year olds (8%), 55 to 64 year olds 
(5%) and those 65 years of age and older (4%). 


Not only are younger drinkers more likely to 
report recent difficulties, they are also more likely to 
report “ever” having experienced an alcohol-related 
problem (Table 1). For example, 29% of 20 to 24 year 
olds report experiencing an alcohol-related problem at 
some time in their lives, compared to only 18% of 55 
to 64 year olds and 10% of those 65 years of age and 
older. It is possible that older drinkers do not 
remember the alcohol-related problems they experi- 
enced in their youth, or perhaps they just do not want 
to talk about these experiences. On the other hand, it 
is also possible that young people today consume con- 
siderably more alcohol than the members of previous 
generations and are thus more likely to have experi- 
enced various kinds of alcohol-related problems. 


Region 
mm ee 


There is little provincial variation in the overall 
prevalence of alcohol-related problems (Table 3). 


@ Figure 3: 
Percentage of current drinkers who experienced 
an alcohol-related problem in the year preceding 
the survey, by age, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Alberta (14%), Manitoba (14%), Prince Edward Island 
(14%), Newfoundland (14%), Saskatchewan (14%), 
Nova Scotia (13%), Quebec (13%), British Columbia 
(13%) and New Brunswick (13%) are all slightly above 
the national rate (12%). Ontario (11%) is the only 
province that falls below the national rate. 


Education 
Zee 


The data suggest that there is an inconsistent rela- 
tionship between education and the incidence of 
alcohol-related problems (Table 4). Current drinkers 
in the second highest and lowest educational cate- 
gories are most likely to report that their drinking 
has yielded negative consequences. For example, 14% 
of drinkers with some post-secondary school educa- 
tion and non-university degree and those with less 
than a secondary school education reported that they 
experienced an alcohol-related problem in the year 
preceding the survey, followed by those who have 
completed high school (12%) and those with a univer- 
sity degree (9%). Nevertheless, it is important to note 
that current drinkers with a university degree are 
less likely than those with lower levels of education to 
report each type of problem (Table 4). 


income 
Bae 


Current drinkers with low household incomes are 
slightly more likely to report drinking consequences 
than those with high incomes (Figure 4 and Table 5). 


@ Figure 4: 
Percentage of current drinkers who experienced 
an alcohol-related problem in the year preceding 
the survey, by income, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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For example, 17% of those in households earning less 
than $10,000 per year reported experiencing an 
alcohol-related problem in the year preceding the 
survey, compared to 15% of those in households 
earning between $10,000 and $19,999, 11% of those in 
households earning between $20,000 and $39,999, 
11% of those in households earning between $40,000 
and $59,999 and 13% of those in households earning 
$60,000 a year or more. 


The data suggest that low-income earners are 
especially inclined to report financial and work- 
related difficulties related to their alcohol use 
(Figure 5 and Table 5). For example, 8% of those in 
households earning less than $10,000 a year report 
that their drinking had a negative impact on their 
financial position, compared to 2% of those in house- 
holds earning between $40,000 and $59,999 and 4% of 
those in households earning $60,000 a year or more. 


As with education, the negative relationship 
between income and alcohol-related problems is not 
totally consistent. Although drinkers in the highest 
income category are less likely to report a problem 
than those in the two lowest income groups, they are 
actually more likely to report a problem than those 
in the two middle-income categories (Table 5). This 
suggests that the drinking practices associated with 
certain high-paying occupations may, in some cases, 
actually increase the risk of developing an alcohol- 
related problem (see discussion of occupational 
variation below). 


Bi Figure 5: 
Percentage of current drinkers who feel that 
their drinking caused financial problems in the 
year preceding the survey, by income, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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Employment Status 
EEE 


The data suggest that students, those who are looking 
for work and blue-collar workers are the most suscep- 
tible to alcohol-related problems (Figure 6 and Table 
6). One out of five student drinkers (21%) reported 
that they experienced an alcohol-related problem in 
the year preceding the survey, followed closely by 
those who are either looking for work (19%) or 
employed in blue-collar occupations (16%). All other 
groups fall at or below the national rate (12%). Never- 
theless, those who are employed in either managerial/ 
professional occupations (10%) or other white-collar 
occupations (12%) are at significantly greater risk of 
developing an alcohol-related problem than home- 
makers (7%) and those who are retired (4%). 


Marital Status 
Ea 


Canadians who are either single (never married) or 
separated are most likely to have an alcohol-related 
problem (Table 7). One out of five single drinkers 
(22%) reported that they experienced a problem in the 
year preceding the survey, compared to 17% of those 
who are separated, 10% of those who are divorced, 8% 
of those who are married and 7% of those who are 
widowed. 


H Figure 6: 
Percentage of current drinkers who experienced 
an alcohol-related problem in the year preceding 
the survey, by employment status, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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Language 
Ee 


The data suggest that French- and English-speaking 
drinkers are more likely to experience an alcohol- 
related problem than those who speak another lan- 
guage (Table 8). An equal proportion of French- 
speaking and English-speaking drinkers (13%) 
reported that they experienced an alcohol-related 
problem in the year preceding the survey, compared 
to only 6% of those who speak another language. 


Although Anglophones and Francophones are 
equally likely to experience an alcohol-related 
problem, there is some difference with respect to the 
type of problems that they report (Table 8). In partic- 
ular, French-speaking drinkers (10%) are slightly 
more likely than their English counterparts (7%) to 
report health-related difficulties, whereas English- 
speaking drinkers are slightly more likely to report 
problems with friends (5% vs. 4%). 


Life Stress 
| ee 


All respondents were asked to describe their lives 
in the 12 months preceding the survey. Response 
options were: a) very stressful; b) fairly stressful; 
c) not very stressful; and d) not at all stressful (Q3 
in Appendix B). 


The findings suggest that there is a strong 
positive relationship between the experience of life 
stress and the occurrence of alcohol-related problems 


Figure 7: 
Percentage of current drinkers who experienced 
an alcohol-related problem in the year preceding 
the survey, by stress level, age 15+, Canada, 
1989 
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(Figure 7 and Table 9). For example, 22% of the 
drinkers who had recently had a very stressful life 
reported that they experienced an alcohol-related 
problem in the year preceding the survey, compared 
to 14% of those who had fairly stressful lives, 8% of 
those whose lives had not been very stressful and 
only 6% of those whose lives had not been stressful at 
all. However, because respondents were interviewed 
at one time only, it is impossible to determine the 
nature of the association between life stress and 
alcohol-related problems. 


Level of Consumption 
Baa 


The findings clearly indicate that there is a positive 
relationship between drinking frequency and the inci- 
dence of alcohol-related problems (Figure 8 and Table 
10). For example, one out of five drinkers (20%) who 
consume alcohol four or more times per week reported 
that they experienced an alcohol-related problem in 
the year preceding the survey, compared to only 5% of 
those who drink less than once per month. 


The incidence of alcohol-related problems is also 
strongly related to the number of drinks consumed in 
the week preceding the survey (Figure 9 and Table 
11). For example, 33% of those who consumed 14 
or more drinks in the week preceding the survey 
reported that they experienced an alcohol-related 
problem in the year preceding the survey, compared 
to 25% of those who had between eight and 13 drinks, 


@ Figure 8: 
Percentage of current drinkers who experienced 
an alcohol-related problem in the year preceding 
the survey, by drinking frequency, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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11% of those who had between one and seven drinks 
and only 8% of those who did not have a drink. 


There is a particularly strong association between 
alcohol-related problems and the frequency of heavy 
drinking behaviour (Figure 10 and Table 12). For 
example, four out of ten Canadians (40%) who con- 
sumed five or more drinks on 15 or more occasions in 
the year preceding the survey also reported that they 
experienced an alcohol-related problem in the year 
preceding the survey. By contrast, only 4% of current 
drinkers who did not consume five or more drinks on 
a single occasion reported experiencing an alcohol- 
related problem in the year preceding the survey. 


It is not at all surprising to find that Canadians 


| who drink heavily are more likely to experience 


alcohol-related problems. However, what may be 
surprising is the fact that a considerable percentage 
of people who report drinking at low and moderate 
levels also report experiencing alcohol-related prob- 
lems. Furthermore, many Canadians who have expe- 
rienced alcohol-related problems in the past continue 
to drink at above-average levels. 


Discussion 
Eae 


_ The results of the 1989 National Alcohol and Other 

_ Drugs Survey indicate that health problems are the 

' most common consequence of alcohol use. Indeed, pre- 
_ vious research has found that excessive alcohol use is 


positively associated with a wide variety of physical 
health problems, including cirrhosis of the liver 


Figure 9: 


Percentage of current drinkers who experienced 
an alcohol-related problem in the year preceding 
the survey, by number of drinks consumed in 
the week preceding the survey, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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(Smart 1988; Lieber 1984), pancreatitis (Fuller 1988), 
gastrointestinal failure (Di Padova et al. 1987; Kurata 
and Halle 1984), neurological disorder (Martin et al. 
1986), heart disease (Lange and Kinnunen 1987; 
Moore and Pearson 1986) and various forms of cancer 
(Driver and Swann 1987; Decker and Goldstein 1982). 
Alcohol use has also been identified as a major con- 
tributor to deaths and physical injuries caused by 
traffic accidents, falls, fires and drownings (Howland 
and Hingson 1988; Baker et al. 1984). (For a thorough 
review of the relationship between alcohol and phys- 
ical health, see National Institute on Alcohol Abuse 
and Alcoholism 1990.) Recent estimates suggest that 
approximately 2% of all deaths in Canada and 3% of 
all deaths in the United States can be attributed to 
causes linked directly to alcohol use (Van Natta et al. 
1984-85; Adrian et al. 1988). 


Consistent with the results of the 1989 National 
Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, previous research 
has shown that alcohol use is positively associated 
with various social problems. A number of studies 
have found that alcohol use can negatively affect 
people’s friendships and social life, marriage and 
home life, financial position and work and employ- 
ment opportunities (Cahalan 1988; Auth and Warheit 
1982; Clark and Midanik 1982). Alcohol use has also 
been linked to a number of mental health problems, 
including depression (Helzer and Przybeck 1988) and 
antisocial personality disorder (Lewis et al. 1985). This 
is consistent with the results of the present survey, 
which suggest that heavy alcohol use often has a 
negative impact on one’s happiness or outlook on life. 


i Figure 10: 
Percentage of current drinkers who experienced 
an alcohol-related problem in the year preceding 
the survey, by number of times they consumed 
five or more drinks on a single occasion, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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The results of the 1989 National Alcohol and 
Other Drugs Survey suggest that the demographic 
distribution of alcohol-related problems is similar 
to the distribution of alcohol use in general (see 
Chapter 1). However, an especially strong association 
exists between alcohol-related problems and the fre- 
quency of heavy drinking occasions (i.e., the consump- 
tion of five or more drinks on a single occasion). This 
finding supports Knupfer’s (1984, 1987) contention 
that frequency of intoxication is a more important 
predictor of alcohol-related problems than is average 
or total alcohol consumption. 


Aging and Alcohol-Related Problems 


Consistent with previous research, the results of the 
1989 National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey 
indicate that age is negatively associated with 
alcohol-related problems. A large number of general 
population surveys have found that the percentage 
of people reporting abstinence increases with age and 
the percentage of people reporting alcohol-related 
problems decreases with age (Clark and Midanik 
1982; Smart and Adlaf 1988). Warheit and Auth 
(1984) report that only 2% of those over 50 years of 
age are at high risk of experiencing alcohol-related 
problems, compared to 6% of those aged 30 to 49 and 
10% of those aged 18 to 24. Similarly, Barnes (1982) 
reviewed a number of U.S. studies and found the rate 
of problem drinking among those over 60 years of age 
to be approximately five times lower than that among 
18 to 49 year olds. In addition, older persons appear 
to be at lower risk of experiencing problems in studies 
using non-clinical samples and psychiatric (DSM-III) 
definitions of alcohol dependence (Glynn et al. 1984; 
Williams et al. 1987). 


Several theories have attempted to explain why 
heavy drinking and drinking-related problems appear 
to be less prevalent among the elderly (Gomberg 
1982; see Chapter 1 for a more detailed discussion). 
Older persons often have smaller incomes and there- 
fore less money to spend on alcohol than other seg- 
ments of the population. Serious medical problems 
are also more prevalent among the older population, 
and this may cause older persons to reduce their 
level of alcohol consumption. Early mortality among 
alcohol abusers may also leave a surviving older pop- 
ulation that consumes less alcohol and thus experi- 
ences fewer alcohol-related problems (Gomberg 1982). 
Research also suggests that people may become more 


conservative in their attitudes and behaviours as they 
grow older. If true, people should also become more 
conservative with respect to their drinking habits. 


An alternative explanation attributes differences 
in the drinking practices of age cohorts to a variety of 
developmental factors associated with the aging pro- 
cess. These include biological and health factors such 
as lower body mass, decline in body water content, 
slower metabolic function and higher probability of 
drug—alcohol interaction. All of these factors would 
increase the physical effects of alcohol, thus reducing 
overall consumption (Vogel-Sprott and Barrett 1984; 
Hartford and Samorajski 1982). 


The above explanations are consistent with the 
idea that there is a general reduction of drinking 
in later life. However, other scholars suggest that 
the low rates of alcohol consumption and problem 
drinking currently observed among the elderly reflect 
the drinking norms of a particular generation that 
has now reached old age (i.e., a cohort effect). This 
contention is bolstered by the results of recent longi- 
tudinal studies that suggest that drinking habits 
remain quite stable over the life course (Reich et al. 
1988; Dufour et al. 1988). These researchers suggest 
that higher rates of alcohol-related problems among 
the elderly can be expected with the aging of genera- 
tions that are currently young and hold more liberal 
views about alcohol consumption (Meyers et al. 1981). 


There is increasing evidence to suggest that 
alcohol consumption does not necessarily decrease 
with age. In one clinical study, 41% of the people age 
65 and older who were in a Mayo Clinic alcoholism 
treatment program reported symptoms of alcoholism 
that began after the age of 60 (Hurt et al. 1988). 
Other studies of late-onset alcoholism suggest that 
some people may actually increase their alcohol con- 
sumption in response to age-related stresses, such as 
loss of employment or widowhood (Williams 1988; 
Gomberg 1982). 


Although studies of the general population 
indicate that the elderly experience relatively few 
alcohol-related problems, some clinical studies paint a 
different picture. Estimates of the percentage of older 
persons who are in hospitals and other health care 
facilities as the result of alcohol abuse range from 7% 
to 70% (Douglass 1984; Gomberg 1982). 
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This situation has prompted a number of 
researchers to describe alcohol abuse among older 
populations as a “hidden” problem. They contend that 
surveys and community studies typically underesti- 
mate the extent of problem drinking among the 
elderly. Some analysts suggest that elderly people’s 
self-reports of alcohol consumption and problems may 
not be accurate because of increased memory loss 
among the aged. It is also suggested that the denial of 
alcohol abuse is much greater among the elderly than 
among other age groups. Many older persons grew up 
during Prohibition or the Great Depression when 
drinking was frowned upon, and they may be reluc- 
tant to admit even limited consumption (see review in 
Graham 1986). Furthermore, many surveys use ques- 


_tions that focus on the prevalence of particular social, 
legal and job-related problems. Such questions may 
_be inappropriate for older people who are more likely 
_to be socially isolated, no longer driving, retired and 
_hence less vulnerable to various social, legal and job- 


related consequences of drinking. Finally, symptoms 


_of problem drinking among old people may be mis- 
_ diagnosed as dementia or other illnesses associated 
_with old age (Bienenfeld 1987; Graham 1986). 


In absolute and relative numbers, the size of the 
elderly population will grow considerably over the 
next few decades. It is projected that the proportion of 


_the Canadian population older than 65 years will 
double between 1981 and 2031 (Marshall 1987:8). 
_Even under the conservative assumption that current 


rates of problem drinking will continue, the sheer 
number of people maturing into old age means 


increasing numbers of elderly problem drinkers. 


Sex and Alcohol-Related Problems 
| The results of the 1989 National Alcohol and Other 


! 


Drugs Survey also indicate that men are significantly 


more likely than women to experience various 


alcohol-related problems. This finding is consistent 


with the results of previous clinical research and gen- 


eral population surveys (National Institute on Alcohol 


Abuse and Alcoholism 1990; Williams et al. 1989; 
-Cahalan 1988; Fillmore 1987; Hilton 1987a; Hilton 
- 1984; Plant et al. 1984; Malin et al. 1982). 


Possible explanations for gender differences in 
drinking behaviour are thoroughly discussed earlier 
in this report (Chapter 1). To summarize, psycho- 


social explanations centre around differential social- 


ization experiences (Parker et al. 1980). Evidence sug- 
gests that women do have different attitudes towards 
heavy drinking, and that these norms conform to 
society's expectations that women drink less. 
Biological explanations, on the other hand, focus on 
gender differences in body weight and composition. 
Women may not have to drink as much as men in 
order to feel the intoxicating effects of alcohol and 
experience various alcohol-related problems (Johnson 
et al. 1977). 


The fact that more men than women experience 
alcohol-related difficulties does not diminish the fact 
that alcohol abuse among women is a serious issue. 
Among heavy drinkers, women equal or surpass men 
with regard to the number of problems that result 
from their drinking (Wilsnack et al. 1984). The 
interval between the onset of drinking-related prob- 
lems and entry into treatment also appears to be 
shorter for women than for men (Hasin et al. 1988; 
Piazza et al. 1989). Moreover, studies of female alco- 
holics in treatment indicate that they often experi- 
ence greater physiological impairment earlier in their 
drinking careers, even though they have consumed 
less alcohol than men (Morgan and Sherlock 1977; 
Hill 1984). These findings suggest that the develop- 
ment of consequences associated with heavy drinking 
may be accelerated or “telescoped” in women. In other 
words, women do not have to drink as much alcohol 
as men before they experience alcohol-related prob- 
lems. 


Socio-Economic Status and Alcohol-Related 
Problems 


The data also suggest a relationship between socio- 
economic status and the experience of alcohol-related 
problems. Although Canadians with high incomes and 
high education drink more frequently, persons with 
low incomes and low education are more likely 

to experience various alcohol-related problems. 
Previous research has also found that although fre- 
quent drinking is more prevalent among the wealthy 
and educated, alcohol-related problems are more 
common among the poor and the undereducated 
(Hilton 1987b; Stimmel 1984; Trice and Roman 1973; 
Cahalan and Cisin 1968; Hitz 1973; Cahalan and 
Room 1972; Schwab et al. 1979). 


That persons with low incomes and low levels of 
educational attainment are more likely to experience 
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alcohol-related problems is consistent with the fact 
that although they consume alcohol less frequently, 
they consume more drinks per drinking occasion and 
are more likely to engage in heavy drinking activity 
(i.e., consume five or more drinks on a single occa- 
sion). This combination of low socio-economic status 
and heavy drinking activity supports Knupfer’s (1984, 
1987) assertion that average or total alcohol intake is 
of little importance as a predictor of alcohol problems, 
and that the major predictive factor is the frequency 
of intoxication. Moreover, a recent study suggests 
that both frequent heavy drinking and low socio- 
economic status are important: heavy drinkers with 
lower incomes and less education are more likely to 
report alcohol-related consequences than are frequent 
heavy drinkers at higher income and education levels 
(Hilton 1987b). Thus, even when controlling for 
frequency of heavy drinking, people with low socio- 
economic status may be especially vulnerable to the 
consequences of alcohol use. 


The association of low socio-economic status with 
alcohol-related problems has led analysts to overlook 
the affluent (Stimmel 1984). For one thing, affluent 
people may be less likely to report having drinking 
problems even when they drink heavily. Furthermore, 
clinical information generally stems from data collec- 
tion systems that are in place to record admissions to 
public alcohol abuse programs. However, the clients 
attending such programs are generally from middle- 
or lower-income groups (especially in the United 
States, where the public hospital system dispropor- 
tionally serves the poor). High-income people with 
alcohol dependency problems are more likely to be 
admitted anonymously to private hospitals and may 
not come to the notice of researchers. 
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Part Two: 
Drinking and Driving 


Definitions 
EEG 


Current drinkers were asked how many times, in the 
12 months preceding the survey, they had driven a 


_ car after having two or more drinks in the previous 

_ hour (Q34 in Appendix B). This definition of drinking 
_ and driving is consistent with that used in previous 

| Canadian research. The results presented in this 

| section are consistent with the findings of the 1988 


National Survey on Drinking and Driving (Health 
and Welfare Canada 1989). This increases our confi- 
dence in the reliability of the data presented here. 


General Findings 
Eee 


| The findings suggest that, in the year preceding the 
| survey, approximately three million Canadians (19% 
_ of current drinkers) operated a motor vehicle at least 


once after consuming two or more alcoholic beverages 
during the previous hour (Table 13). 


Men (27%) are three times more likely than 


_ women (9%) to report drinking and driving. Men also 


drink and drive much more frequently than women. 
One out of seven men (15%) reported drinking and 
driving on three or more occasions in the year pre- 


| Figure 11: 
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Percentage of current drinkers who reported 
drinking and driving in the year preceding the 
survey, by age, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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ceding the survey, compared to one out of 33 women 
(3%) (data not tabulated in report). 


Drinking and driving is much more prevalent 
among younger than older Canadians (Figure 11 and 
Table 13). For example, 27% of current drinkers 
between 25 and 34 years of age report driving after 
consuming two or more drinks during the previous 
hour, compared to 9% of 55 to 64 year olds and 5% of 
those 65 years of age and older. The relatively low 
percentage (12%) of 15 to 19 year olds reporting 
drinking and driving probably reflects the fact that 
many do not have a driver’s licence or have regular 
use of an automobile. 


Drinking and driving appears to be most preva- 
lent in the Prairie provinces and Quebec (Figure 12 
and Table 14). Three out of ten current drinkers from 
Saskatchewan (29%) reported drinking and driving in 
the year preceding the survey, followed by Manitoba 
(23%), Quebec (22%), New Brunswick (21%) and 
Alberta (20%). The rate of drinking and driving in 
all other provinces falls below the national rate (19%). 
The lowest rate is found in Nova Scotia (13%). 


@ Figure 12: 
Percentage of current drinkers who reported 
drinking and driving in the year preceding the 
survey, by province, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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The relationship between education and drinking 
and driving is unclear (Table 15). Those with some 
post-secondary school education and non-university 
degree are most likely to report drinking and driving 
(22%), followed by those who have completed high 
school (21%), those with a university degree (18%) and 
those who have not completed high school (15%). Note 
that current drinkers in the lowest and highest educa- 
tional categories are least likely to drink and drive. 


Unlike education, there is a positive relationship 
between income and drinking and driving (Figure 13 
and Table 16). Those in the highest income category 
(25%) are most likely to report drinking and driving, 
whereas those in the lowest income category (14%) 
are least likely to report this type of behaviour. 


Drinking and driving is more prevalent among 
those who are employed than among students or those 
who are looking for work (Table 17). Three out of ten 
blue-collar workers (31%) reported drinking and dri- 
ving in the year preceding the survey, followed by 
managers/professionals (23%), other white-collar work- 
ers (20%), those looking for work (13%), students (13%), 
those who are retired (7%) and homemakers (6%). 


Drinking and driving is most prevalent among 
Canadians who are either single (never married) or 
separated/divorced (Table 18). Twenty-three percent of 
single drinkers reported that, in the year preceding 
the survey, they drove a motor vehicle after consuming 
two or more drinks in the previous hour, followed by 
those who are separated/divorced (22%), those who are 
married (18%) and those who are widowed (4%). 


@ Figure 13: 
Percentage of current drinkers who reported 
drinking and driving in the year preceding the 
survey, by income, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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The data suggest that drinking and driving 
is more common among Francophones than 
Anglophones (Table 19). For example, 23% of French- 
speaking drinkers reported drinking and driving in 
the year preceding the survey, compared to 18% of 
English-speaking drinkers and 11% of those who 
speak another language. 


The more often people drink, the more likely 
they are to drink and drive. For example, 31% of 
Canadians who report consuming alcohol on four or 
more occasions per week also reported drinking and 
driving in the year preceding the survey, compared to 
14% of those who drink between one and three times 
per month and only 5% of those who drink less than 
once per month (Figure 14). 


Drinking and driving is also positively associated 
with estimates of average weekly consumption 
(Figure 15). For example, almost half (47%) of the 
current drinkers who consumed 14 or more drinks in 
the week preceding the survey reported drinking and 
driving in the year preceding the survey, compared to 
20% of those who consumed between one and seven 
drinks and only 9% of those who did not have a drink. 


Drinking and driving is also positively associated 
with the frequency of heavy drinking episodes (Figure 
16). For example, 44% of Canadians who reported 
that they consumed five or more drinks on 15 or more 
occasions in the year preceding the survey also report 


M@ Figure 14: 
Percentage of current drinkers who reported 
drinking and driving in the year preceding the 
survey, by drinking frequency, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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drinking and driving, compared to 5% of those who 
never consumed five or more drinks on a single 
occasion. 


It is not surprising that driving after drinking is 
associated with drinking away from home. In partic- 
ular, the data suggest that there is a strong relation- 
ship between going to bars and drinking and driving. 
For example, four out of ten drinkers (40%) who 
report that they go to a bar twice a week or more 
often also claim that they drove after drinking during 
the year preceding the survey, compared to 38% of 
those who go to a bar once a week, 29% of those who 
go a few times a month, 25% who go a few times a 
year and only 10% of those who never go to a bar or 
tavern (data not tabulated in report). Although the 
association between going to bars and drinking and 
driving is strong and suggestive, note that we have no 
way of telling precisely (from these data) if drinking 
and driving commonly takes place when people go to 
bars. 


Discussion 


Drinking and driving is a major social problem. It is 


| 


_ Sample size (N) = 8,760 


commonly stated that alcohol consumption is respon- 


_ sible for about half of all the highway deaths that 


take place in Canada and the United States (Goode 


—1984:127). Canadian researchers tested the blood 


alcohol levels of 80% of the 1,483 drivers who died 
in traffic accidents in 1984. Fifty-five percent of 
the fatally injured drivers indicated the presence of 


EB Figure 15: 
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alcohol, 31.5% having more than twice the legal limit. 
In Ontario, 54% of fatally injured drivers showed the 
presence of alcohol, 30% having more than twice the 
legal limit. Moreover, these figures are probably con- 
servative, as individuals can metabolize all alcohol in 
their system before dying and undergoing an autopsy. 
On the other hand, alcohol is probably less involved in 
fatalities where blood alcohol levels are not tested. 
The number of alcohol-related motor vehicle accidents 
in Ontario reached a total of 17,590 in 1986. Two per- 
cent of these alcohol-related accidents involved loss 

of life, 52% involved personal injury and 46% involved 
property damage only, according to Adrian et al. 
(1988). 


Despite the risks associated with drinking and 
driving, the results of the 1989 National Alcohol and 
Other Drugs Survey indicate that one out of five cur- 
rent drinkers (19%) engaged in this behaviour during 
the 12 months preceding the survey. Consistent with 
the results of previous research, the data indicate 
that drinking and driving is most prevalent among 
young males (Health and Welfare Canada 1989; 
Donovan and Jessor 1978; Hingson and Howland 
1987; Jessor 1987). Indeed, over 70% of Canadians 
involved in alcohol-related accidents in 1986 were 
between 16 and 34 years of age (Adrian et al. 1988). A 
number of studies have observed that men who drink 
and drive can be distinguished from those who do 
not by their frequent heavy drinking and general 
tendency towards risk-taking behaviour (Jonah and 
Dawson 1987; Wilson and Jonah 1985). 


i Figure 16: 
Percentage of current drinkers who reported 
drinking and driving in the year preceding the 
survey, by number of times they consumed five 
or more drinks on a single occasion, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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Although men are more likely than women to 
drink and drive, recent analysis suggests that 
drinking and driving may be increasing among 
women (Shore et al. 1988). Changes in attitudes 
towards women’s drinking, notably increased 
acceptance of public drinking, may help to explain 
this trend. Increased driving among women may also 
be involved (Aitken and Zobeck 1985). 


Despite warnings by government and public 
affairs groups, Canadians continue to drink and 
drive. The situation is no doubt exacerbated by the 
fact that arrests for drunk driving remain infrequent 
in comparison to the amount of drunk driving that 
takes place. According to Moore and Gerstein (1981), 
the probability of being arrested for drunk driving 
during any particular drinking and driving occur- 
rence was estimated at one in 2,000. 
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Part Three: 


Contact with Police Because of Alcohol Use 


Definitions 
Eee 


All current drinkers were asked whether or not they 
had ever had any contact with police as a result of 
their drinking (Q35 in Appendix B). This question 
asked respondents only about their “contact” with 
police; it does not necessarily mean that they were 
arrested or charged with an alcohol-related offence. 
Moreover, the survey did not obtain detailed informa- 
tion about the type of alcohol-related behaviour that 
elicited police contact. Such behaviour often involves 
public drunkenness, disturbing the peace and driving 
while intoxicated. Other, non-alcohol-specific contact, 
such as assaults, burglary or vandalism, may also 
entail alcohol involvement. 


General Findings 
Bae 


| The results suggest that over one million Canadians 


(7% of current drinkers) have been in contact with the 
police because of their alcohol use. Men (12%) are six 


| times more likely than women (2%) to report such an 


experience (Table 20). 


Contact with police because of drinking is much 
more common among younger than older Canadians 
(Figure 17 and Table 20). For example, 12% of 20 to 


@ Figure 17: 
Percentage of current drinkers who have had 
contact with police because of their drinking, 
by age, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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24 year olds and 9% of 25 to 34 year olds report ever 
having contact with the police, compared to 5% of 55 
to 64 year olds. Only 2% of those 65 years of age and 
older reported police contact because of drinking. 


Police contact is less prevalent in Quebec and 
Ontario than in other areas of Canada (Table 21). 
Current drinkers from New Brunswick (11%) are 
most likely to report that they have had contact 
with police because of their drinking, followed by 
the residents of Prince Edward Island (10%), British 
Columbia (10%), Alberta (9%), Newfoundland (9%), 
Manitoba (9%), Saskatchewan (8%), Nova Scotia (8%), 
Ontario (6%) and Quebec (4%). 


The data suggest that there is a negative relation- 
ship between contact with police and both education 
(Table 22) and household income (Table 23). For 
example, 9% of current drinkers with less than a 
high-school education report that they have had 
contact with the police as a result of their drinking, 
compared to 4% of those with a university degree. 
Similarly, 11% of current drinkers with an annual 
household income of less than $10,000 report that 
they had contact with the police because of their 
drinking, compared to 7% of those in households 
making $60,000 or more. 


According to occupational categories (Table 24), 
14% of blue-collar workers and 12% of those who are 
looking for work report having had contact with police 
because of their drinking, followed by students (8%), 
managers/professionals (5%), other white-collar 
workers (5%) and those who are retired (3%). 


Police contact is most prevalent among single 
(never married) Canadians and those who are either 
separated or divorced (Table 25). Approximately 12% 
of current drinkers who are separated/divorced and 
11% of those who are single report that they have had 
contact with police. These represent over twice the 
proportion of married and widowed people reporting 
police contact. 


English-speaking drinkers (8%) are twice as likely 
as French-speaking drinkers (4%) to report that they 
have had contact with police because of their alcohol 
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consumption (Table 26). This finding is consistent 
with provincial data that show that Quebec has the 
lowest rate of police contact because of alcohol use 
(see Table 21). 


Police contact is clearly related to various mea- 
sures of alcohol consumption. Heavy drinkers are 
more likely to have contact with police than low to 
moderate drinkers. For example, 13% of those who 
consume alcohol two or three times per week report 
that they have had contact with police because of 
their drinking, compared to 3% of those who drink 
less than once per month (Figure 18). Similarly, 19% 
of those who consumed 14 or more drinks in the week 
preceding the survey report police contact, compared 
to 6% of those who consumed between one and seven 
drinks and 4% of those who did not have a drink 
(Figure 19). 


An especially strong association exists between 
police contact and episodes of heavy drinking 
behaviour (Figure 20). For example, one out of four 
drinkers (25%) who consumed five or more drinks on 
15 or more occasions in the year preceding the survey 
report that they had contact with the police, com- 
pared to only one out of 50 current drinkers (2%) 
who did not drink at this level. 


@ Figure 18: 
Percentage of current drinkers who have had 
contact with police because of their drinking, 
by drinking frequency, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Discussion 
Bee 


The results of the 1989 National Alcohol and Other 
Drugs Survey indicate that approximately one million 
adult Canadians have, at some time in their lives, 
come into contact with police as a result of their own 
alcohol consumption. By contrast, approximately 
three million Canadians reported drinking and 
driving in the year preceding the survey. Thus, three 
times as many Canadians reported drinking and 
driving in the year preceding the survey as report 
police contact in their lifetimes (and we are not even 
sure if this police contact was the result of drinking 
and driving and not some other alcohol-related 
offence). This finding provides further support for 
Moore’s and Gerstein’s (1981) contention that there is 
little likelihood of being arrested for any particular 
episode of drinking and driving. 


Statistics reveal that the Canadian justice system 
deals with a large number of alcohol-related offences. 
In 1986, 128,797 people were charged with alcohol- 
related traffic offences, including impaired operation 
of a motor vehicle (93%) and refusal to provide a 
breath or blood sample (7%). In 1985-1986, there 
were 22,938 sentenced admissions to provincial 
adult correctional institutions for drinking/driving 
offences — 17% of all admissions. Furthermore, the 
number of criminal offences under the Liquor Control 
Act reached 259,238 in 1986 — a rate of 1,013 per 
100,000 population. In 1985-1986, there were an 
additional 8,777 sentenced admissions to provincial 


@ Figure 19: 
Percentage of current drinkers who have had 
contact with police because of their drinking, 
by number of drinks consumed in the week 
preceding the survey, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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adult correctional facilities for Liquor Control Act 
offences, accounting for an additional 7% of all sen- 
tenced admissions (Adrian et al. 1988). 


The results of the present survey suggest that 
people who come into contact with police as a result 
of their alcohol use share the same characteristics as 
problem drinkers in general: they tend to be young, 
male and from low socio-economic backgrounds. The 
fact that men are more likely than women to come 
into contact with police because of their drinking is 
also consistent with the fact that over 90% of the 
Canadians charged with various alcohol-related 
offences in 1986 were men (Adrian et al. 1988). The 
especially strong correlation between police contact 
and frequent heavy drinking (i.e., the consumption of 
five or more drinks on a single occasion) provides fur- 
ther support for Knupfer’s (1984, 1987) contention 
that frequency of intoxication is the best predictor of 
alcohol-related problems. 


HB Figure 20: 
Percentage of current drinkers who have had 
contact with police because of their drinking, 
by number of times they consumed five or more 
drinks on a single occasion, age 15+, Canada, 
1989 
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Part Four: 


Problems Caused by Other People’s Alcohol 


Definitions 
Hae 


In addition to discussing problems that resulted from 
their own use of alcohol, all respondents (including 
those who do not drink) were asked to report on 

the problems that they had experienced as a result 
of other people’s drinking behaviour (Q53 in 
Appendix B). 


General Findings 
Bae 


The results of the 1989 National Alcohol and Other 
Drugs Survey indicate that four out of five Canadians 
(78%) have, at some point in their lives, experienced 
a problem as a result of someone else’s drinking. 
Almost half the population (45%) experienced a 
problem as a result of someone else’s drinking in the 
year preceding the survey (data not tabulated in 
report). 


Fifty-two percent of all Canadians (approximately 
10.5 million people) report that they have been 
insulted at some time in their lives by someone who 
has been drinking (Figure 21 and Table 27). Twenty- 
one percent of the population (approximately 4.3 mil- 
lion people) reported that they had been insulted by 
someone who had been drinking in the year preceding 
the survey (Figure 21 and Table 28). 


Forty-eight percent of Canadians (approximately 
9.7 million people) report that they have been dis- 
turbed by loud parties or the behaviour of people 
drinking (Figure 21 and Table 27). Twenty-six per- 
cent of the population (approximately 5.3 million 
people) reported that they had been disturbed by 
others’ drinking in the year preceding the survey 
(Figure 21 and Table 28). 


One out of three Canadians (36% of the adult pop- 
ulation, or approximately 7.3 million people) report 
having been in serious arguments or quarrels as a 
result of someone else’s drinking (Figure 21 and Table 
27). Seventeen percent (approximately 3.5 million 
people) reported having had such arguments or quar- 
rels in the year preceding the survey (Figure 21 and 
Table 28). 


Thirty-seven percent of Canadians (approximately 
7.5 million people) report that they have been a 
passenger in a motor vehicle with a drunk driver 
(Figure 21 and Table 27). One out of ten Canadians 
(10% of the adult population, or approximately two 
million people) reported being a passenger in a car 
with a drunk driver in the year preceding the survey 
(Figure 21 and Table 28). 


One out of five Canadians (21% of the adult popu- 
lation, or approximately 4.3 million people) have 
experienced family or marital problems because of 
someone else’s drinking (Figure 21 and Table 27). 
Eight percent of the population (approximately 1.6 
million people) experienced family or marital prob- 
lems in the year preceding the survey as a result of 
someone else’s drinking (Figure 21 and Table 28). 


@ Figure 21: 
Percentage of Canadians who have experienced 
problems as a result of other people’s drinking, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Twenty percent of Canadians (approximately 
4.1 million people) report that they have been physi- 
cally assaulted at some time in their lives by someone 
who had been drinking (Figure 21 and Table 27). 
Seven percent of the adult population (approximately 
1.4 million people) reported that they had been physi- 
cally assaulted in the 12 months prior to the survey 
by someone who had been drinking (Figure 21 and 
Table 28). 


Sixteen percent of Canadians (approximately 
3.2 million people) have lost a friend because of the 
friend’s drinking (Figure 21 and Table 27). Six per- 
cent of the population (1.2 million people) reported 
that they had lost a friend for this reason in the year 
prior to the survey (Figure 21 and Table 28). 


Eight percent of Canadians (1.6 million people) 
report that they have had their property vandalized 
by someone who had been drinking (Figure 21 and 
Table 27). Three percent of the population (approxi- 
mately 610,000 people) reported experiencing this 
type of problem in the year preceding the survey 


_ (Figure 21 and Table 28). 


Five percent of Canadians (approximately one 


_ million people) report that they have experienced 


financial difficulties as a result of someone else’s 


_ drinking (Figure 21 and Table 27). Two percent 
| (approximately 400,000 people) reported experiencing 


such financial difficulties in the year preceding the 
survey (Figure 21 and Table 28). 


Finally, 7% of Canadians (approximately 1.4 mil- 


| lion people) report that they have been in a traffic 


accident as a result of someone else’s drinking 


(Figure 21 and Table 27). One percent (approximately 


- 200,000 people) reported that they had been involved 
_ in a traffic accident because of someone else’s drinking 
_ in the year preceding the survey (Figure 21 and 

_ Table 28). ; 


Sex 


Men (80%) are only slightly more likely than women 
(76%) to report that they have experienced a problem 


as aresult of someone else’s drinking. Forty-seven 
_ percent of men and 43% of women reported experi- 


encing such problems in the year preceding the 


_ survey (data not tabulated in report). 
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A similar proportion of men and women report 
that they have been insulted or humiliated by 
someone who had been drinking, have had serious 
arguments as a result of someone else’s drinking, 
have had their property vandalized by someone who 
had been drinking and have been disturbed by loud 
parties (Figure 22 and Tables 27 and 28). 


However, women (28%) are more likely than men 
(14%) to report that they have experienced marital or 
family problems as a result of someone else’s drinking 
(Table 27). In fact, one out of ten women (11%) 
reported experiencing such a problem in the year 
preceding the survey, compared to one out of 20 men 
(5%) (Table 28). This finding is consistent with the 
fact that men are more likely than women to report 
that their own drinking has caused family problems 
(see Part One above) and the fact that women are 
more likely than men to report that their spouse has 
a drinking problem (see Part Five below). 


Figure 22: 
Percentage of Canadians who have experienced 
problems as a result of other people’s drinking, 
by sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Women (7%) are also twice as likely as men (3%) 
to report that they have experienced financial difficul- 
ties as a result of someone else’s drinking. Further- 
more, women (18%) are slightly more likely than men 
(15%) to report that they have lost a friend as a result 
of the other person’s drinking (Figure 22 and Tables 
27 and 28). 


On the other hand, men (24%) are somewhat 
more likely than women (16%) to report that they 
have been physically assaulted by someone who had 
been drinking (Figure 22 and Table 27). Almost one in 
ten men (9%) reported being physically assaulted in 
the year preceding the survey, compared to one out of 
20 women (5%) (Table 28). Previous research 
(Fillmore 1985) indicates that whereas men are more 
likely to be physically assaulted by strangers or 
acquaintances in public places, women are more 
likely to be assaulted by their spouse, partner or 
other male relative in private settings. 


The data also indicate that a slightly higher per- 
centage of men (39%) than women (35%) have been a 
passenger in a car with a drunk driver. Thirteen per- 
cent of men reported being in such a situation in the 
year preceding the survey, compared to 8% of women. 
Finally, men (9%) are twice as likely as women (5%) 
to report that they have been involved in an automo- 
bile accident because of someone else’s drinking 
(Figure 22 and Tables 27 and 28). 


Age 
Ha 


The likelihood of having experienced a problem in 
the year preceding the survey as a result of someone 
else’s drinking decreases with age (Figure 23 and 
Table 28). For example, 41% of 20 to 24 year olds 
reported that, in the year preceding the survey, they 
had been insulted or humiliated by someone who had 
been drinking, compared to 21% of 35 to 44 year olds 
and 5% of those who are 65 years of age and older. 
Similarly, 33% of 20 to 24 year olds reported that, 
within the year preceding the survey, they had been 
involved in a serious argument as a result of someone 
else’s drinking, compared to 14% of 35 to 44 year olds 
and only 3% of those 65 years of age and older. 
Furthermore, 18% of 20 to 24 year olds reported that, 
within the year preceding the survey, they had been 
assaulted by someone who had been drinking, com- 
pared to 5% of 35 to 44 year olds and 2% of 55 to 64 
year olds. 


Not only are young Canadians more likely to 
report recent problems caused by other people’s 
drinking, they are also more likely to report “ever” 
experiencing such problems (Table 27). For example, 
28% of 20 to 24 year olds report that, at some time in 
their lives, they have been physically assaulted by 
someone who had been drinking, compared to 13% of 
55 to 64 year olds and 8% of those 65 years of age and 
older. Similarly, 59% of 20 to 24 year olds report that 
they have been insulted by someone who had been 
drinking, compared to 43% of 55 to 64 year olds and 
34% of those 65 years of age and older. This finding is 
consistent with the fact that younger Canadians are 
also more likely to report “ever” experiencing prob- 
lems as a result of their own alcohol use (see Part One 
above). It is possible that older Canadians either have 
forgotten about the problems they experienced in the 
past or simply do not want to report them. On the 
other hand, it is also possible that the current genera- 
tion of young people has more exposure to situations 
where heavy drinking takes place (i.e., parties, bars 
or taverns) and are thus more vulnerable to experi- 
encing problems caused by other people’s drinking. 


@ Figure 23: 
Percentage of Canadians who experienced 
problems as a result of other people’s drinking 
in the year preceding the survey, by sex, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Region 
Lae 


In general, the likelihood of experiencing problems 
caused by other people’s drinking is highest in the 
western provinces and lowest in Quebec (Table 29). 
For example, over 62% of the residents of British 
Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan report that, at 
some time in their lives, they have been insulted or 


_ humiliated by someone who had been drinking, com- 
| pared to only 33% of the residents of Quebec. 


Similarly, over 25% of the residents of British 
Columbia, Alberta and Manitoba report that they 
have been physically assaulted by someone who had 
been drinking, compared to only 10% of the residents 
of Quebec. It should be noted, however, that little 
regional variation exists with respect to the propor- 
tion of Canadians who have lost friends, experienced 
family or financial problems or been in an automobile 
accident as a result of others’ drinking. 


Education 
Be & 


_ It is difficult to establish a clear relationship between 


education and the likelihood of experiencing a 
problem caused by someone else’s drinking. In gen- 
eral, Canadians with a university degree are the least 
likely to report experiencing such difficulties, whereas 
those in the second highest educational category are 
the most likely to do so (Table 30). For example, 26% 
of Canadians with some post-secondary school educa- 
tion and non-university degree reported that they had 
been insulted or humiliated by someone who had been 


_ drinking in the year preceding the survey, compared 
_ to 23% of those who have completed high school, 20% 
_ of those with less than a high-school education and 


17% of those with a university degree. Similarly, 20% 


_ of those with some post-secondary school education 


and non-university degree reported that they had a 


_ serious argument in the year preceding the survey as 
~ aresult of someone else’s drinking, compared to 18% 


of those with a high-school diploma, 16% of those 
with less than high school and 11% of those with a 
university degree. 


Income 
EEG 
In most cases, income is not significantly related to 


the likelihood of experiencing problems with other 
people’s drinking. However, Canadians with low 


incomes are more likely than those with high incomes 
to experience family problems, friendship breakup 
and financial difficulties (Table 31). For example, 11% 
of Canadians with a household income of less than 
$10,000 a year reported that they had family prob- 
lems in the year preceding the survey as a result of 
someone else’s drinking, compared to 6% of those in 
households earning $60,000 or more. Similarly, 9% 

of those in households earning less than $10,000 a 
year reported that they had broken off with a friend 
in the year preceding the survey because of the other 
person’s drinking, compared to 5% of those in house- 
holds earning $60,000 or more. Finally, 4% of those 
earning less than $10,000 a year reported experi- 
encing financial difficulties in the year preceding the 
survey because of someone else’s drinking, compared 
to only 1% of those in households earning $60,000 or 
more. 


Employment Status 
| 


In general, students and those looking for work are 
the most likely to experience problems caused by 
other people’s drinking (Table 32). For example, 32% 
of both students and those looking for work reported 
that they had been insulted by someone who had 
been drinking in the year preceding the survey, fol- 
lowed by white-collar workers other than managers/ 
professionals (26%), blue-collar workers (25%), 
managers/professionals (21%), homemakers (14%) 
and those who are retired (7%). Similarly, 15% of stu- 
dents and 14% of those who are looking for work 
reported being physically assaulted in the year pre- 
ceding the survey by someone who had been drinking, 
compared to 9% of white-collar workers other than 
managers/professionals, 9% of blue-collar workers, 6% 
of managers/professionals, 3% of homemakers and 2% 
of those who are retired. 


Marital Status 
| ee 


The data indicate that Canadians who are single 
(never married), separated or divorced are more likely 
to experience problems with other people’s drinking 
than those who are married or widowed (Table 33). 
For example, 33% of single Canadians reported that 
they had been insulted in the year preceding the 
survey by someone who had been drinking, followed 
by those who are divorced (28%), separated (26%), 
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married (16%) and widowed (6%). Similarly, 29% of 
single Canadians reported that they had a serious 
argument in the year preceding the survey as a result 
of someone else’s drinking, followed by those who are 
separated (20%), divorced (18%), married (12%) and 
widowed (3%). 


Language 
Ee 


In general, English-speaking Canadians are more 
likely to experience problems with other people’s 
drinking than those who speak French or some other 
language (Table 34). For example, in the year pre- 
ceding the survey, 25% of Anglophones reported being 
insulted by someone who had been drinking, com- 
pared to 12% of Francophones and 13% of those who 
speak another language. Similarly, 9% of Anglo- 
phones reported that they had family problems in the 
year preceding the survey as a result of someone 
else’s drinking, compared to 6% of Francophones and 
4% of those who speak another language. However, 
little difference exists between language groups in 
terms of the proportion reporting financial problems, 
being a passenger in a car with a drunk driver and 
being in an accident as a result of someone else’s 
drinking. 


Drinking Status 
Bea 


Current drinkers are more likely to experience prob- 
lems caused by other people’s drinking than both 
former drinkers and lifetime abstainers (Figure 24 
and Table 35). For example, 24% of current drinkers 
reported that they had been insulted in the year pre- 
ceding the survey by someone who had been drinking, 
compared to 14% of former drinkers and 10% of life- 
time abstainers. Similarly, 19% of current drinkers 
reported that they had been in serious arguments in 
the year preceding the survey as a result of someone 
else’s drinking, compared to 10% of former drinkers 
and 8% of lifetime abstainers. 


Level of Consumption 
Le 


A person’s own level of alcohol consumption is also 
positively associated with the experience of problems 
caused by other people’s drinking. For example, 33% 
of those who consumed 15 or more drinks in the week 


preceding the survey reported that they had a serious 
argument in the year preceding the survey as a result 
of someone else’s drinking, compared to 23% of those 
who consumed between eight and 14 drinks, 18% who 
consumed between one and seven drinks and 17% 
who did not drink at all. Similarly, 15% of those who 
consumed 15 or more drinks in the week preceding 
the survey reported that they had been physically 
assaulted in the year preceding the survey by some- 
one who had been drinking, compared to 13% of those 
who consumed between eight and 14 drinks, 7% who 
consumed between one and seven drinks and 7% who 
did not drink at all (Figure 25 and Table 35). 


The frequency of heavy drinking episodes is also 
positively related to the likelihood of experiencing 
problems caused by other people’s drinking behaviour 
(Figure 26 and Table 36). For example, 39% of those 
who consumed five or more drinks on seven or more 
occasions in the year preceding the survey reported 
that they had been insulted by someone who had been 
drinking, compared to only 18% of those who never 
consumed five or more drinks on a single occasion. 


@ Figure 24: 
Percentage of Canadians who experienced 
problems as a result of other people’s drinking 
in the year preceding the survey, by drinking 
status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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similarly, 33% of those who consumed five or more 
lrinks on seven or more occasions in the year pre- 
eding the survey reported that they had been a pas- 
enger in a car with a drunk driver, compared to only 
1% of those who never consumed five or more drinks 
mn a single occasion. 


Finally, the data indicate that people who have 
xxperienced problems as a result of their own alcohol 
ise are at particularly high risk of experiencing 
yroblems with other people’s use as well. Three out 
f four current drinkers (73%) who experienced a 
yroblem with their own alcohol use in the year pre- 
eding the survey also report experiencing a problem 
is a result of someone else’s drinking, compared to 
nly 45% of those who did not experience a problem 
vith their own alcohol consumption (data not tabu- 
ated in report). 


M Figure 25: 
Percentage of current drinkers who experienced 
problems as a result of other peopie’s drinking 
in the year preceding the survey, by number of 
drinks consumed in the week preceding the 
survey, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Discussion 
ee 


Although heavy drinking is often said to have a nega- 
tive impact on society at large, the consequences of 
drinking are mostly reported from the perspective of 
the drinker (see Part One) and are rarely reported in 
terms of how they affect others. However, the results 
of the 1989 National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey 
indicate that the vast majority of Canadians (78%) 
have experienced a problem as a result of someone 
else’s alcohol use. This high percentage suggests 

that the negative consequences of alcohol use are 
widespread and not just limited to heavy drinkers. 
These consequences extend outward from heavy 
drinkers to their spouses, children, friends and 
employers, as well as the strangers with whom they 
may come into contact. 


Mi Figure 26: 
Percentage of current drinkers who experienced 
problems as a result of other people’s drinking 
in the year preceding the survey, by number of 
times they consumed five or more drinks on a 
single occasion, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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A 1981 general population survey of Berkeley, 
California (N=1,022), directly examined the social 
consequences of drinking from the perspective of the 
drinker’s victims (Fillmore 1985). This investigation 
found that the social victims of other people’s 
drinking tend to resemble problem drinkers found in 
general population surveys — particularly in terms of 
their own drinking and drinking-related problems. 
Victims tend to be young, never married and from 
lower socio-economic strata. They also tend to be fre- 
quent and/or heavy drinkers and to have often experi- 
enced problems as a result of their own use of alcohol 
(Fillmore 1985:312). These findings are obviously con- 
sistent with the results of the present survey. 


Both the demographic and the drinking findings 
suggest an association between victimization and/or 
the behaviour of those victimized (Fillmore 1985). It is 
possible that heavy drinkers socialize or live with 
other heavy drinkers. Hence, they are more likely 
than others to be in the places where the social 
consequences of alcohol use are most likely to occur. 
Previous sections of this report have indeed revealed 
that heavy drinkers commonly associate with other 
heavy drinkers (see Chapter 3) and frequently seek 
out social settings (e.g., bars or taverns) where heavy 
drinking takes place (see Chapter 4). Thus, heavy 
drinkers are more likely to be exposed to people 
who drink heavily than are either light drinkers or 
abstainers. This situation most likely explains the fact 
that heavy drinkers are more likely to experience not 
only problems caused by their own alcohol use, but 
problems caused by other people’s alcohol use as well. 


It may also be possible that the behaviour of 
heavy drinkers makes them more vulnerable to 
victimization by other drinkers. Although this 
hypothesis cannot be tested with data from the 1989 
National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, previous 
research indicates that most alcohol-related crimes 
involve both a drinking victim and a drinking 
offender (Roizen and Schneberk 1977). As Fillmore 
notes: “the distinct possibility exists that the ‘victim’ 
of other drinkers’ misbehaviour plays a drinking role 
in the event or condition labelled problematic” 
(Fillmore 1985:313). 


Spousal Abuse 


The results of the National Alcohol and Other Drugs 
Survey indicate that women are much more likely 


than men to report family problems resulting from 
other people’s alcohol use. This is consistent with the 
results of other surveys that suggest that men receive 
more spouse or relative complaints regarding their 
own drinking than do women (Clark and Midanik 
1982). 


Previous research (Fillmore 1985) also indicates 
that whereas men are more likely to be physically 
assaulted by strangers or acquaintances, women are 
more likely to be assaulted by their spouse or partner. 
Indeed, a recent review of studies using many 
methods and examining diverse samples supports 
clinical findings that many abused wives consider 
their husbands to be alcohol dependent or to have 
other alcohol-related disabilities (Leonard and Jacob 
1988). Findings based on the responses of husbands 
also indicate a relationship between alcohol use and 
spousal abuse, even when marital satisfaction, hos- 
tility and demographic factors are controlled for 
(Leonard et al. 1985). 


Another study compared alcohol use in couples 
characterized by physical abuse with alcohol use in 
couples who were maritally discordant but non-vio- 
lent and in couples who were satisfactorily married 
(Van Hasselt et al. 1985). Based on their self-reports 
and their wives’ observations, physically abusive 
males were found to have higher rates of alcohol 
dependence than males in the two comparison groups. 
Such findings lend support to Room’s (1980) con- 
tention that the drinking problems of many women 
are often those of their male partners. 


Alcohol and Crime 


The relationship between alcohol and crime is one of 
the few areas of alcohol victimization that has a size- 
able body of research. A number of studies have indi- 
cated that alcohol might be a facilitator of criminal 
acts, particularly crimes against the person (Room 
1983). Welte and Miller (1987) compared self-reported 
drug and alcohol use among subjects incarcerated for 
violent and property offences. Although those commit- 
ting violent crimes were more likely than property 
offenders to have been drinking, a majority of both 
had been drinking just prior to the crime. Other 
research estimates that almost half of the convicted 
offenders incarcerated for violent crimes in the 
United States (particularly assaults) used alcohol 
immediately before they committed their crimes 
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(United States Department of Justice 1988:50-52). 
Lenke (1982) analysed ecological data from several 
Scandinavian countries over long periods of time and 
found a positive correlation between alcohol consump- 
tion and rates of violent crime. However, ecological 
data do not indicate whether the same persons who 
consumed large amounts of alcohol also committed 
violent crimes. 


A number of factors may inflate the apparent 
relationship between alcohol and crime. Many investi- 
gations of this relationship have methodological limi- 
tations. First of all, intoxicated criminals may be 
more likely to get caught and convicted (Roizen and 
Schneberk 1977) and thus are more likely to be repre- 
sented in prison populations. Furthermore, clinical 
studies and surveys of alcoholics often include crim- 
inal events or social misbehaviour in the very defini- 
tion of “alcoholic” and then use circular reasoning to 
link alcoholics to crimes and social misbehaviour 
(Room 1983). Moreover, of the 35 studies reviewed by 
Greenberg (1981), only five were designed to control 
for the effects of age and sex — factors related both to 
the incidence of crime and to drinking. A recent longi- 
tudinal study (Temple and Ladouceur 1986) found 
that although crime and alcohol use appear to be 
related among adolescents, this relationship dimin- 
ishes with time and cannot be found after age 31. The 
authors suggest that, at most, any causal relationship 

between alcohol and crime is age specific. 


Many theories have been offered to explain the 
apparent relationship between alcohol and violence. 
Laboratory research has produced some evidence of 
links between the pharmacological effects of alcohol 
and aggressive behaviour (Brian 1986). However, 
other research indicates that the relationship between 
alcohol and violence is much more complicated. 
Recent findings strongly suggest that expectancies 
about the effects of alcohol may influence aggressive 
| behaviour, and that cultural, environmental and indi- 
vidual factors can influence the effects of drinking on 
aggression (Brian 1986; National Institute on Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism 1990; Collins 1981). 
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Part Five: 


Network Members’ Problems with Alcohol and Other Drug Use 


Network Members’ Problems with 
Alcohol Use 
| ee 


Definitions 


All respondents, including non-drinkers, were asked 
to indicate whether or not various members of their 
social network had ever had a drinking problem (Q54 
in Appendix B). As discussed in Chapter 4, the term 
“social network” is used to describe the various people 
(friends, relatives, co-workers, etc.) with whom indi- 
viduals come into contact on a regular basis. 


General Findings 


The data suggest that seven out of ten Canadians 
(69%, or approximately 14 million people) know 
someone who has had a drinking problem. Canadians 
are most likely to report alcohol-related problems 
among their relatives (45%), followed by their friends 


@ Figure 27: 
Percentage of Canadians who know someone 
with a drinking problem, by network member 
type and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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(41%) and co-workers (31%). Only 4% of Canadians 
report that their spouse or partner has had a drinking 
problem (Figure 27 and Table 37). 


A slightly higher percentage of men (71%) 
than women (67%) report knowing someone with a 
drinking problem (Figure 27 and Table 37). Men 
(42%) are twice as likely as women (21%) to report 
that they know a co-worker who has had a drinking 
problem. Men (46%) are also more likely than women 
(35%) to report that they have friends with a drinking 
problem. On the other hand, women (7%) are much 
more likely than men (1%) to report that their spouse 
or partner has a drinking problem. Traditionally the 
“kin-keepers” in households (Wellman 1990), women 
(49%) are also more likely than men (41%) to report 
alcohol-related problems among their relatives. 


Overall, Canadians in the middle age categories 
are more likely to report alcohol-related problems 
among their network members than those in either 
the youngest or oldest categories (Figure 28 and 
Table 37). For example, 75% of 35 to 44 year olds 
report that they know someone with a drinking 
problem, followed by 25 to 34 year olds (74%), 45 to 
54 year olds (73%), 20 to 24 year olds (73%), 55 to 64 
year olds (63%), 15 to 19 year olds (60%) and those 
who are 65 years of age and older (54%). 


@ Figure 28: 
Percentage of Canadians who know someone 
with a drinking problem, by age, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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The percentage of Canadians who report network 
members with alcohol-related problems varies by 
province (Figure 29 and Table 38). Eight out of ten 
residents of Saskatchewan (79%) report that they 
know someone with a drinking problem, followed 
by the residents of British Columbia (78%), Prince 
Edward Island (77%), Alberta (76%), Manitoba (75%), 
Nova Scotia (74%) and New Brunswick (74%). Only 
three provinces — Newfoundland (60%), Quebec 
(61%) and Ontario (67%) — fall below the national 
rate (69%). 


The data suggest that there is a slight positive 
association between education and knowing someone 
with a drinking problem (Figure 30 and Table 39). 
Overall, 75% of Canadians with a university degree 
and 76% of Canadians with some post-secondary 

| school education and non-university degree report 

| that they know someone with a drinking problem, 

| compared to 70% of those with a high-school diploma 
| and 62% of those with less than a high-school educa- 
| tion. Compared to those with less than a high-school 
| education, Canadians with a university degree are 

| particularly likely to report alcohol-related problems 
among their co-workers (40% vs. 23%) and friends 

| (47% vs. 36%). However, Canadians with a university 
| degree are the least likely to report that their spouse 
/ or partner has a drinking problem. 


! 
i Figure 29: 
Percentage of Canadians who know someone 
with a drinking problem, by province, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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The data also indicate that the likelihood of 
knowing someone with a drinking problem increases 
with income (Figure 31 and Table 40). For example, 
76% of Canadians with an annual household income 
of $60,000 or more report that they have a network 
member with a drinking problem, compared to 66% 
of those in households earning between $10,000 and 
$19,999 and 65% of those in households earning less 
than $10,000 per year. 


In terms of occupation, managers/professionals 
(80%) are most likely to report that they know 
someone with a drinking problem, followed by both 
other white-collar and blue-collar workers (71% each), 
people looking for work (70%), homemakers (64%), 
students (62%) and those who have retired (60%) 
(Table 41). 


@ Figure 30: 
Percentage of Canadians who know someone 
with a drinking problem, by education, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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@ Figure 31: 
Percentage of Canadians who know someone 
with a drinking problem, by income, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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Canadians who are either divorced (80%) or sepa- 
rated (79%) are most likely to report that they know 
someone with an alcohol-related problem, followed by 
those who are married (69%), single (never married) 
(68%) and widowed (51%) (Table 42). 


In general, Anglophones (74%) are more likely to 
know someone with an alcohol-related problem than 
either Francophones (62%) or those who speak 
another language at home (38%) (Table 43). 
Interestingly, similar percentages (4%) of French- 
and English-speaking Canadians report that either 
their spouse or other family members have a drinking 
problem. However, Anglophones are much more likely 
than Francophones to report problems among their 
friends (46% vs. 30%) and co-workers (36% vs. 21%). 


Current drinkers (72%) are more likely to know 
someone with a drinking problem than both former 
drinkers (61%) and lifetime abstainers (51%) 
(Figure 32 and Table 44). The only apparent 
exception to this general pattern is the fact that a 
slightly higher percentage of former drinkers (5%) 
than lifetime abstainers (4%) and current drinkers 
(4%) report that their spouse/partner has a drinking 
problem. 


The data also suggest that the likelihood of 
knowing someone with a drinking problem is posi- 
tively associated with one’s own level of alcohol con- 
sumption (Figure 33 and Table 44). For example, 79% 
of the current drinkers who consumed 15 or more 
drinks in the week preceding the survey report that 
they know someone with a drinking problem, com- 
pared to 77% of those who consumed between eight 


@ Figure 32: 
Percentage of Canadians who know someone 
with a drinking problem, by drinking status, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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and 14 drinks, 74% of those who consumed between 
one and seven drinks and 68% of those who did not 
have a drink in the week preceding the survey. 


Finally, Canadians who have experienced prob- 
lems with their own alcohol use are more likely to 
know someone else with a drinking problem than 
those who have not experienced such difficulties. For 
example, 84% of those who had a problem with their 
own use in the year preceding the survey report 
knowing someone with an alcohol-related problem, 
compared to 69% of those who did not have a problem 
(data not tabulated in report). This finding is consis- 
tent with other results (see Chapter 4) that suggest 
that heavy drinkers commonly have friends and rela- 
tives with similar drinking habits. 


Network Members’ Problems with Drug 
Use 
Baa 


Definitions 


The small size of the population reporting use of both 
licit and illicit substances precluded detailed ques- 
tioning of respondents about the problems they might 
have experienced as a result of their own drug taking. 
Nevertheless, the survey did ask respondents 
(including those who do not use drugs themselves) 
whether or not they had a friend, relative, spouse or 
co-worker with a drug problem (Q68 in Appendix B). 


@ Figure 33: 
Percentage of current drinkers who know 
someone with a drinking problem, by number of 
drinks consumed in the week preceding the 
survey, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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General Findings 


The data suggest that 33% of adult Canadians 
(approximately seven million people) know someone 
with a drug abuse problem (Figure 34 and Table 45). 
More than one out of five Canadians (22%) has a 
friend with a drug abuse problem. One out of seven 
(14%) has a relative with a drug abuse problem, and 
one out of ten (11%) knows a co-worker with such a 
problem. Only 1% of Canadians report that their 
spouse or partner has a drug abuse problem. 


Men (36%) are slightly more likely than women 
(30%) to report that they know someone with a drug 
abuse problem (Figure 34 and Table 45). Men are 
more likely than women to report that they have a 

friend (25% vs. 19%) or a co-worker (15% vs. 7%) 

with a drug problem. However, a slightly higher per- 
centage of women (15%) than men (13%) report that 
they have a relative with a drug abuse problem. One 
percent of men and women report that they have a 
spouse with a drug abuse problem. 


The likelihood of knowing someone with a drug 
abuse problem decreases with age (Figure 35 and 
Table 45). For example, 46% of 15 to 19 year olds 


@ Figure 34: 

Percentage of Canadians who know someone 
| with a drug problem, by network member type 
and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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report that they know someone with a drug abuse 
problem, compared to 17% of 55 to 64 year olds and 
12% of those 65 years of age and older. Regardless of 
age, a higher percentage of men than women report 
knowing someone with a drug problem — with one 
exception. Females 15 to 19 years of age (50%) are 
significantly more likely to report knowing someone 
with a drug problem than males of the same age 
group (42%). 


The data suggest that the likelihood of knowing 
someone with a drug abuse problem is highest in 
British Columbia (39%) and lowest in Newfoundland 
(24%) (Table 46). All other provinces are within two 
percentage points of the national rate (33%). These 
findings are generally consistent with earlier results 
(see Chapter 1) that suggest that British Columbia 
has the highest rate of illicit drug use and 
Newfoundland has the lowest. 


The data suggest that Canadians with more than 

a high-school education are somewhat more likely to 
know someone with a drug problem than those with 
high school or less (Table 47). Thirty-nine percent of 
Canadians with some post-secondary school education 
and non-university degree know someone with a drug 
problem, followed by those with a university degree 
(35%), those who have completed high school (31%) 
and those with less than a high-school education (29%). 


The findings indicate that the likelihood of 
knowing someone with a drug abuse problem 
increases slightly with income (Table 48). For 


@ Figure 35: 
Percentage of Canadians who know someone 
with a drug problem, by age, age 15+, Canada, 
1989 
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example, 37% of Canadians with an annual household 
income of $60,000 or more report that they know 
someone with a drug abuse problem, compared to 30% 
of those in households earning between $10,000 and 
$19,999 and 29% of those in households earning less 
than $10,000 a year. 


The data also suggest that students and those 
who are looking for work are more likely to know 
someone with a drug problem than those in other 
occupational categories. Forty-five percent of students 
report that they know someone with a drug problem, 
followed by those who are looking for work (41%), 
blue-collar workers (38%), managers/professionals 
(37%), other white-collar workers (35%), those who 
are retired (24%) and homemakers (14%) (Table 49). 


In general, Canadians who are either single 
(never married) (45%) or separated/divorced (42%) 
are more likely to know someone with a drug problem 
than those who are married (28%) or widowed (11%) 
(Table 50). The data also suggest that English- 
speaking (34%) and French-speaking (34%) Canadians 
are more likely to know someone with a drug problem 
than Canadians who speak another language in their 
home (13%) (Table 51). 


Canadians who are current users of either alcohol 
or illicit drugs are significantly more likely to know 
someone with a drug problem than both former users 
and lifetime abstainers. For example, 35% of 
Canadians who used alcohol in the year preceding the 
survey report that they know someone with a drug 
problem, compared to 27% of former drinkers and 
19% of lifetime abstainers (Figure 36). Similarly, a 


@ Figure 36: 
Percentage of Canadians who know someone 
with a drug problem, by drinking status, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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majority (60%) of Canadians who used illicit drugs in 
the year preceding the survey report that they know 
someone with a drug problem, compared to 54% of 
former users and 26% of those who have never used 
such substances (Figure 37). This finding is consistent 
with the data discussed earlier in this report (see 
Chapter 3) that reveal that current users of alcohol 
and other drugs tend to associate with people who 
have similar habits. 


Discussion 
Bea 


The results of the 1989 National Alcohol and Other 
Drugs Survey suggest that two out of three 
Canadians (69%) know someone with a drinking 
problem, and that one out of three Canadians (33%) 
know someone with a drug problem. This is further 
evidence that most Canadians are either directly or 
indirectly affected by the consequences of drug and 
alcohol use. 


In general, Canadians who know problem 
drinkers and drug abusers tend to fit the demo- 
graphic profile of problem drinkers and drug abusers 
themselves. In particular, both the likelihood of being 
a heavy alcohol or other drug user and the likelihood 
of knowing someone with an alcohol or other drug 
problem decrease with age. Men are also more likely 
to both use alcohol and other drugs and have friends 
or co-workers with drug or alcohol problems. The fact 
that women are more likely to report that their 
spouse has an alcohol problem is consistent with the 
fact that men are more likely to drink heavily and 


@ Figure 37: 
Percentage of Canadians who know someone 
with a drug problem, by whether or not they 
have used illicit drugs, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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more likely to report that their own drinking has 
caused marital difficulties. 


Of great significance is the finding that heavy 
drinkers, especially those who have experienced prob- 
lems as a result of their own alcohol use, are more 
likely than other Canadians to know someone with a 
drinking problem. Similarly, current users of illicit 
drugs are much more likely to know someone with a 
drug problem than people who do not use illicit drugs. 
This finding is consistent with the results of previous 
research, which indicate that drug users and heavy 
drinkers usually associate with people who engage in 
the same behaviours (see discussion in Chapter 3). 
This exposure to other heavy drinkers and drug users 
most likely explains why they are more likely to wit- 
ness the negative aspects of drug and alcohol use than 
other Canadians. 


The results of the survey suggest that Canadians 
are particularly likely to know a relative with an 
alcohol- or other drug-related problem. It has long 
been observed that alcohol and other drug problems 
seem to “run in families.” A recent series of studies 
has established that the children of alcoholic parents 
have an enhanced risk of developing drinking prob- 
lems, even when they are raised in non-problem 
drinking environments. This finding suggests that 
people may be biologically predisposed to the develop- 
ment of alcohol and other drug problems. However, 
many people without family histories also develop 
alcohol- and other drug-related problems, whereas 
many people with family histories do not (National 
Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism 1990). 


Thus, although certain genetic vulnerabilities 
may be important, cultural and social factors must 
also be considered. Indeed, many previous studies 
have established that social relationships play an 
important role in the initiation, development and 
maintenance of drinking and other drug-using 
behaviour (Oetting and Beauvais 1987; Kandel 
1984-85). It is such environmental factors that likely 
explain why people with their own alcohol and other 
drug problems are likely to know other people with 
similar difficulties. 
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Part Six: 


Perception of Community-Level Problems with Alcohol and 


Other Drug Use 


Definitions 
| ee 


This section examines the extent to which Canadians 
believe various alcohol- and other drug-related prob- 
lems exist in their own neighbourhood or community. 
Each respondent was asked whether or not they felt 
seven specific problems existed in their community or 
neighbourhood enough for them to be concerned (Q80 
in Appendix B). The problems were: a) drinking and 
driving; b) family conflicts related to alcohol use; c) 
public fights or disturbances related to alcohol use; d) 
alcohol-related health problems; e) problems in the 
workplace due to alcohol use; f) misuse of prescription 
and over-the-counter drugs; and g) illegal drug use or 
criminal activity due to alcohol or other drugs. 


General Findings 
Bae 


Three out of five Canadians (61%) report that their 
community or neighbourhood suffers from some type 
of drug- or alcohol-related problem. The data suggest 
that drinking and driving is the most common com- 
munity-level problem (Figure 38 and Table 52). 
Almost half of Canadians (44%) feel that drinking and 
driving exists in their community enough for them to 
be concerned. 


Illegal drug use is apparently the second most 
commonly mentioned community-level problem. 
Over one-third of the population (34%) maintain that 
illegal drug use or criminal activity due to alcohol or 
other drug use is a serious problem in their neigh- 
bourhood or community. 


Three out of ten Canadians (28%) maintain that 
their community suffers from alcohol-related health 
problems, followed by family conflicts related to 
alcohol use (27%), public fights or disturbances 
related to alcohol use (26%) and the misuse of pre- 
scription and over-the-counter drugs (24%). Almost as 
many Canadians (21%) feel that their community has 
problems in the workplace as a result of alcohol use 
(Figure 38 and Table 52). 


A similar percentage of men and women report 
the existence of each type of community-level problem 
— with one exception (Figure 38 and Table 52). Men 
(24%) are somewhat more likely than women (18%) to 
report that their community suffers from alcohol- 
related problems in the workplace. This finding prob- 
ably reflects the fact that a higher percentage of men 
are active in the labour force and are thus more likely 
to be exposed to alcohol-related problems in this set- 
ting. 


The incidence of perceived community problems 
associated with alcohol and other drugs is relatively 
high in the Atlantic provinces and British Columbia 
and relatively low in Alberta, Ontario and Quebec 
(Figure 39 and Table 53). For example, 59% of the 
residents of New Brunswick report that drinking and 


@ Figure 38: 
Percentage of Canadians who feel that various 
alcohol- and other drug-related problems exist in 
their community, by sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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driving is a serious problem in their community, fol- 
lowed by Newfoundland (57%), British Columbia 
(56%), Prince Edward Island (55%), Saskatchewan 
(54%), Nova Scotia (51%), Manitoba (48%), Alberta 
(43%), Ontario (42%) and Quebec (41%). Similarly, 
37% of the residents of New Brunswick feel that 
public disturbances caused by alcohol use represent 
a serious problem in their community, followed by 
Newfoundland (35%), British Columbia (32%), Prince 
Edward Island (30%), Nova Scotia (30%), Manitoba 
(28%), Saskatchewan (28%), Alberta (27%), Quebec 
(25%) and Ontario (24%). 


The data suggest that young and middle-aged 
Canadians are more likely than older Canadians to 
identify community-level problems with alcohol and 
other drugs (Figure 40 and Table 53). For example, 
55% of 20 to 24 year olds report that drinking and 
driving is a problem in their community, compared to 
44% of 45 to 54 year olds and 31% of those 65 years of 


@ Figure 39: 
Percentage of Canadians who feel that drunk 
driving and illegal drugs are problems in their 
community, by province, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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age and older. Similarly, 40% of 20 to 24 year olds 
report that illegal drug use is a problem in their com- 
munity, compared to 34% of 45 to 54 year olds and 
21% of those 65 years of age and older. 


The data suggest that there is a positive relation- 
ship between education and the likelihood of 
reporting community-level problems with alcohol and 
other drugs (Figure 41 and Table 54). For example, 
48% of Canadians with a university degree maintain 
that drinking and driving is a serious problem in 
their community, compared to 41% of those with less 
than a secondary school education. Similarly, 39% of 
Canadians with a university degree report that illegal 
drug use is a serious problem in their community, 
compared to 30% of those with less than a secondary 
school education. However, there is little difference 
between educational groups in terms of the per- 
centage reporting community problems with public 
disturbances or fights as a result of alcohol use. 


Unlike education, income does not appear to influ- 
ence whether or not Canadians experience commu- 
nity-level problems with alcohol and other drug use 
(Table 55). For example, an equal percentage of 
Canadians in the highest and lowest income groups 


@ Figure 40: 
Percentage of Canadians who feel that various 
alcohol- and other drug-related problems exist in 
their community, by age, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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report problems with drinking and driving (45% each) 
and illegal drug use (35% each). 


Managers/professionals, students and those who 
are looking for work are more likely to report commu- 
nity-level problems than those in other occupational 
categories (Table 56). For example, 40% of students 
report that their community has a problem with 
illegal drugs, followed by managers/professionals 
(39%), those looking for work, blue-collar workers and 
other white-collar workers (36% each), homemakers 
(28%) and those who are retired (23%). Similarly, 51% 
of those who are looking for work feel that drinking 
and driving is a serious problem in their community, 
followed by managers/professionals and students 
(50% each), blue-collar workers (47%), other white- 
collar workers (44%), homemakers (39%) and those 
who are retired (32%). 


In general, Canadians who are single (never mar- 
ried), separated or divorced are more likely to report 
community-level problems with alcohol and other 
drugs than those who are married or widowed (Table 
57). For example, 43% of separated Canadians and 
39% of single Canadians report that their community 


@ Figure 41: 
Percentage of Canadians who feel that various 
alcohol- and other drug-related problems exist 
in their community, by education, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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has a serious problem with illegal drugs, compared tc 
32% of married Canadians and 20% of those who are 
widowed. The only apparent exception to this genera! 
pattern is the fact that a similar percentage of mar- 
ried and single Canadians (21% each) report that 
their community suffers from alcohol-related prob- 
lems in the workplace. 


Finally, the data also suggest that Anglophones 
are somewhat more likely than Francophones to 
report that their community has serious problems 
with drinking and driving (46% vs. 41%), family con- 
flicts due to alcohol use (28% vs. 25%) and problems 
associated with illegal drug use (35% vs. 33%). 
However, Francophones (24%) are somewhat more 
likely than Anglophones (20%) to report that their 
community has workplace problems as a result of 
alcohol use. Similar percentages of French- and 
English-speaking Canadians report that their com- 
munity has a serious problem with the misuse of pre- 
scription and over-the-counter drugs or suffers from 
public disturbances and health problems due to 
alcohol use. French- and English-speaking Canadians 
are significantly more likely to report each type of 
community-level problem than those who speak 
another language (Table 58). 


Discussion 
| ee | 


The majority of Canadians (61%) feel that their com- 
munity suffers from at least one problem related to 
drug or alcohol use. Unfortunately, the 1989 Nationa 
Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey is the only study 
that has directly examined people’s perceptions of 
alcohol- and other drug-related problems in their com 
munities. Thus, we cannot compare the results of the 
present study with the findings of previous research. 
However, estimates of the social costs of alcohol and 
other drug use support the notion that problems witk 
drugs and alcohol are widespread. 


Alcohol- and other drug-related social costs are 
difficult to estimate accurately, although a number o» 
attempts to do so have been made in recent years. 
Holmes (1976) conducted a cost-benefit analysis of 
alcohol consumption in Ontario in the early 1970s. _ | 
Costs consisted of related health care costs due to 
excess morbidity resulting from alcohol-related ill- 
nesses, reduced labour activity costs estimated on th) 
basis of accident rates and law enforcement costs. Hi! 


| 
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method has since been applied to produce the more 
recent Canadian figures provided below (Adrian et al. 
1988). 


In 1984, alcohol and other drug use in Canada 
had an estimated social cost of approximately $21.8 
billion. This figure consists of $12.8 billion in excess 
health care costs, $5.1 billion in reduced labour pro- 
ductivity and $3.9 billion in law enforcement expendi- 
tures (Adrian et al. 1988). 


The results of the 1989 National Alcohol and 
Other Drugs Survey show that alcohol-related prob- 
lems are more common than problems caused by 
illegal and prescription drugs. This is consistent with 
findings that indicate that the social costs of heavy 
drinking are greater than the social costs of other 
drug use. In 1984, the social costs of alcohol use in 
Canada reached an estimated $11.9 billion, compared 
to $4.6 billion for licit drugs and $4.6 billion for illegal 
drugs (Adrian et al. 1988). 


In 1984, excess health care costs due to alcohol 
use reached $6.0 billion dollars. Alcohol use also 
cost $2.5 billion in reduced labour productivity. The 
law enforcement costs due to heavy drinking were 
estimated at $1.8 billion, and the social welfare costs 
due to drinking reached $1.3 billion. The costs of 
traffic accidents due to drinking were estimated at 
$305 million. 


Excess health care costs due to illegal drug use 
were estimated at $2.7 billion in 1984. Approximately 
$1.0 billion represents the value of lost labour produc- 
tivity due to illegal drug use. Law enforcement costs 
due to illegal drugs were estimated at $849 million. In 


1984, prescription drugs cost an estimated $1.4 billion 
in excess heath care, $1.5 billion in reduced labour 
activity and $1.5 billion in law enforcement expendi- 


tures (Adrian et al. 1988). 


Data on the economic costs of alcohol and other 


drug use, combined with the results of the 1989 


National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, suggest 
that the consequences of alcohol and other drug use 
are widespread in Canadian society. However, it is 
promising to note that research has demonstrated 


_ that treatment for alcohol and other drug abusers 


may actually reduce general health care costs (Holder 
1987). One implication is that increased spending 
on alcohol and other drug treatment programs may 


actually reduce the overall social costs of alcohol and 
other drug abuse. Clearly, the overall economic costs 
of alcohol and other drug abuse dwarf the amounts of 
money being spent to study and combat this problem. 
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M@ Table 1: 


Percentage of current drinkers who reported ever experiencing problems caused by their own alcohol 


consumption, by age and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Any Friends/. Physical Outlook Homelife’ Work/ Financial 
Age/Sex size (N) (000s) problems _ social life health on life marriage studies __ position 
Total 15+ 8,760 16,752 20.6 10.5 11.6 oF 55 3.5 5.4 
Male 4,332 8,310 25.2 13.3 14.2 77 6.9 4.9 74 
Female 4,428 7441 15.4 73 8.6 55 3.9 1.9 31 
15-19 610 1,385 26.9 10.2 10.4 Tee *4.9 a5 *8.4 
Male 307 726 31.8 “11.8 ales *9.6 Bi *8.0 PAG) 
Female 303 659 21.4 *8:5 Thee: *4.8 — — e319 
20-24 925 4787 28.7 (14.4 15.2 8.3 7) .6 *6.0 11.0 
Male 456 _ 955 (34.4 170 185 77 "8.8 13 15.2 
Female 469 832 22.1 “11.4 “11.4 “8.9 364 *4.5 "62 
25-34 2,634 4,061 2514 14.0 ors 9.1 6.7 4.3 (es 
Male 1,261 2,130 29.4 16.9 18.4 9.8 US 5.9 9.3 
Female 1,373 1,931 20.4 10.8 12.0 8.3 won) BY *4.7 
35-44 1912 3,293 19.1 10.1. 11.0 13 6.7 72.8 oo 
Male 967 1,683 23.5 13.3 12.9 8.5 9.4 “4.4 *4.3 
Female 945 1611 14.5 —«668 9.0 760 *3.8 = "8 
45-54 OTS 2,065 16.1 7.9 10.3 R52 *4.8 Oe *4.0 
Male 538 1,145 21.8 ile 13.6 ee. *6.6 *4.3 *4.9 
Female 475 920 *9.0 *3.6 Bom — — — *2.9 
55-64 787 1,683 13.0 *6.8 oie *3.4 ‘3.6 “19 ‘22 
Male 397 906 16.6 95 9.3 AS "S59 33 *4.4 
Female 390 777 *8.9 *3.6 “7 _— — _— —_ 
65+ 879 1,477 10.3 *A.9 *6.1 *2.0 PAT = — 
Male 406 766 *14.2 a7.6 *8.4 — ELS: — — 
Female 473 ran Rou — — — —_ —_— —_ 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 5: PROBLEMS WITH ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE (258) 


@ Table 2: 
Percentage of current drinkers who reported experiencing problems caused by their own alcohol 
consumption in the year preceding the survey, by age and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Any Friends/_ Physical Outlook Homelife/ Work/ — Financial 
Age/Sex size (N) (000s) problems sociallife health on life marriage studies __ position 


15-19 610 1,385 23.8 +86 8.9 64 “4.5 54 “8.4 
Male 307 726 28.1 "11.2 “10.9 7.8 “6.4 7.6 “12.4 
Female 303 659 19.0 “57 *6.6 “4.3 a J pt 


10.4 *4.6 TOn/, WBS SOUL 
6.6 *4.4 *3.9 == *3.0 


Male 15.6 
Female 10.9 


45-54 1,013 2,065 8.0 *3.2 *5.8 "2.9 2.0: LS) OY, 


Male 538 1,145 10.3 *4.4 Sife3 *4.0 *4.0 = *3.3 


Female 475 920 coat = acne) = = — — 


65+ 879 1,477 *43 ae ~ - Oca 
Male 406 766 *5 5 - = as at, nf a 
Female 473 alii — = a= os = fe Loe 


* High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


@ Table 3: 
Percentage of current drinkers who reported experiencing problems caused by their own alcohol 
consumption in the year preceding the survey, by province and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Any Friends/ Physical Outlook Home life/. Work/ Financial 
Province/Sex size (N) (000s) problems _ social life health on life marriage studies __ position 
Canada 8,760 15,792 12.3 4.7 ni 35 3.0 2.0 3.8 
Male 4,332 8,310 14.8 57 8.5 37 35 2.6 5.1 
Female 4,428 7,441 9.5 oo 55 33 2.4 hS 2.4 
Nfld. 653 289 13.9 *6.0 *6.0 Boar *3.4 *2.0 E3'6 
Male 35 164 15.6 "71.4 aCal *4.0 *4.5 Boe *4.5 
Female 302 125 alee *4.3 *5.8 —_— — — — 
Pel 537 63 14.0 79 #72 *4.2 OS 26 *6.3 
Male 295 34 20.4 ics 106 | 6 *9.0 — O38 
Female 242 29 "6.2 ~ _ — —_ _ 
N.S. 873 491 Iz 52 6.3 *4.2 EGE2 "1.4 *4.2 
Male 428 261 UA) YP *8.4 OL e5i2 —= “BS fs) 
Female 445 231 *8.8 *3.0 *3.9 — _— —_— —_— 
N.B. 554 376 125 "45 of) | 55 *3.9 27 31 
Male 304 208 177] 56 “10.8 “i  #####$60 40 *4.4 
Female 250 168 oS. — — _ = — = — 
Que. 1.ev2 3,999 Sz 4.4 9.6 Sa 12:5 723 4.3 
Male 666 2,140 Wes *5.8 12.4 *4.1 *3.4 *3.4 6.0 
Female 706 1,859 8.5 cout BS 5220 *1.4 — *2.4 
Ont. 1,549 5,812 10.5 4.7 6.2 — 80 ###$26 18 ot 
Male 750 3,053 113 5.2 68 tae 25 17 35 
Female 799 2/09 Se ai 5.5 39 *3.0 19 2.8 
Man. 752 658 14.1 5437, Uae *4.9 *2.9 SPAT ees: 
Male 355 346 16.3 26m 7 Gis! *4.2 5520 *5.4 
Female 397 312 EG "OZ *6.8 *3.9 _— — — 
Sask. 113 587 13.8 65 55 *4.9 3.5 26 *4.3 
Male 342 308 19.2 *O7 *6.6 72 *5.9 *4.8 79 
Female 371 279 7.8 — *4.4 — — — . 
Alta. 821 1,496 14.3 6.0 6.6 EGS "3.6 DS *4.7 
Male 404 795 16.8 AB7/ “Be BE *4.9 “GLI a 
Female 417 701 eo) ey “4.7 "2.3 — _ — 
B.C. 936 1,982 12.7 *3.8 58 *4.0 "37 2 "3.8 
Male 437 1,002 151 *4.4 "6.5 "2.8 “3.6 == O32 
Female 499 979 10.2 "3.2 51 SB 2 ‘38 ~ — 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 5: PROBLEMS WITH ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE (257) 


M Table 4: 
Percentage of current drinkers who reported experiencing problems caused by their own alcohol 
consumption in the year preceding the survey, by education, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Any Friends/_ Physical Outlook Home life/ Work/ Financial 
Education size (N) (000s) problems _ social life health on life marriage studies __ position 
Total population 8,760 16752 ~=—sCidiess 4.7 71 3.5 3.0 2.0 3.8 
Less than secondary 2,605 4,434 13.6 5.8 7.6 4.5 44 *2.6 4.9 
‘Secondary completed. _ 2474 £4604 5. 43 62 30 3.2 16 3.1 
Some post-secondary 
non-university degree 2,206 4,092 13.9 By 8.6 3.5 “PLT *2.4 4.7 
University degree . 1863 2498 92 #20 61 28 12 “12 os 


* High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 5: 
Percentage of current drinkers who reported experiencing problems caused by their own alcohol 
consumption in the year preceding the survey, by income, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Any Friends/ Physical Outlook Homelife/. Work/ Financial 
Income size (N) (000s) problems _ social life health on life marriage studies position 
Peaipopuiaton = sc CBO C(‘<ti TE RLhLU CCU Zi 3.5 3.0 2.0 3.8 
<$10,000 474 569 We Bu 10.0 6.3 *3.8 ES 8.1 
$10,000-$19,999 ©  _ 1984 #&23235]3]78 82 153 (6.4 9.8 6.2 49 43 5.4 
$20,000-$39,999 2,013 4,477 Wg 4.3 6.6 3.4 Eor2 “1.4 3.9 
$60,000+ ip27al 3,041 eZ 4.6 8.3 p22 2m ee) 3.8 


* High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


@ Table 6: 
Percentage of current drinkers who reported experiencing problems caused by their own alcohol 
consumption in the year preceding the survey, by employment status and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Any Friends/ Physical Outlook Home life/ Work/ Financial 
Employment status/Sex size (N) (000s) problems _ social life health on life marriage studies __ position 
Total population — 8760 $6752 +#+;|1238 47 71 $5 $§j36  #$§$-=396 #$36 
Male —  #&4802~— 868810 148s 57 85 oS? =. 65. — 26. ba 
Female OO eS es = 
Manager/professional 2,019 3,524 10.0 *3.0 7.3 BORD _ alts 
Male 1,013 1,969 10.8 HG! 7.9 *2.0 — led 
Female 1,006 15555 9.1 2 GS *2.6 — _ ets} 
Other white collar — + i$§(j 86 $4335 #=57 rr r—CSSSG — : 388. 
Mae rrr—“:OOSC—s—s—SMMSsi SC sé Kc .hC CCU 52 
Female . -—. 198 2048 )«=6hpl 107 AOC 44 
Blue collar 1,798 35227 16.4 
Male poe 2,830 16.6 
Female 226 397 *14.8 
Lookingforwork i i s—~— 384—i‘“‘(QO; : 
Female = 
Student 
Male 
Female 
Keepinghouse it 
Male - 
Female 
Retired 
Male 
Female 
Other 
Male 
Female — 


ete 
25.5 
16.7 
1 ee 
“ 
1668 62. _ - - -. | 
1,528 “4.3 ees “2.5 = — _ — 
892 “5.6 a “3.1 = = = = 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 5: PROBLEMS WITH ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE 


M@ Table 7: 
Percentage of current drinkers who reported experiencing problems caused by their own alcohol 
consumption in the year preceding the survey, by marital status and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Any Friends/ Physical Outlook Home life/ = Work/ Financial 

Marital status/Sex size (N) (000s) problems _ social life health on life marriage studies __ position 
Total population — 8,760 15,762 $23 +$#-AZ 7t. BSB 20. 38 
Male — 4332 #%$#381:0 jms 5 i388 3 #8 #6 @#«§5:1 
_ Female _ 4,428 7,441 95 85 #65 33 #j24 ‘3 2.4 
Married 4,774 9,294 7.8 27 5.1 2.2 2.4 “10 1.6 
Male 2,442 4,981 8.6 3.3 5.8 28 27 Sea *1.8 
Female 2,332 4,314 6.8 "20 4.4 se 2.9 — *1.4 
356 455 $6  -— $2 66 == — = 
162 204 CDC rr—sS —- — _ 
eS errrrrs—“OOOOOCOtCOSCCsCsiC ia‘RCrCiCSCCsaikzatiC isis; on 
534 718 *10.3 *55 57 *4.6 fa ay 
Male 214 315 *11.8 — — — — — - 
Female 320 404 *9.1 _— —_ —_— _— _ — 
V 406 £438 8 6fKUmUmhme _ - 
eee iP _ _ 
Never married 2,605 4,667 21.8 8.5 41 8.5 
Male 1,424 2,680 25.8 10.0 5.3 11.4 
Female 1,181 1,987 16.4 6.4 *2.5 *4.4 


* — High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


M@ Table 8: 
Percentage of current drinkers who reported experiencing problems caused by their own alcohol 
consumption in the year preceding the survey, by language and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


: Sample Pop. est. Any Friends/_ Physical Outlook Home life/) Work/ — Financial 

Language/Sex size (N) (000s) problems _ social life health on life marriage studies __ position 
Woalpopuiaton — 67e0 «86678206lUe8lhlUA Chl ll GC OC KC 
Male _ 4,332 8,310 1448 #§7 #65 32 oS $5 26. 5.1 
_ Female —rr— = rt—“R Ur CC BC “SS rr—“—“(‘C‘“OerOOCSCZ 2.4 
English 7,028 11,186 12.6 5.0 6.6 3.6 33 2.0 3.8 
Male 3,436 5773 14.8 5.9 TAMA 3.4 3.7 255 5.0 
Female 3,592 5,413 10.2 4.0 5.4 3.7 2.8 ale 25 
French 31488 0 8=8©637850 CSG i CDSs “( i‘  —C SCOR 3.9 
Male 740 2,011 72 #$(€0 #j#25 45 #65 #4#%4 *5.8 

_ Female 748 1,775 78 48 6c #8 — - 18. 

_ Other 193 673 *6.1 — — — —_ — — 
| Male 133 478 *6.3 — — — —~ — — 
| Female 60 195 “< — = — a — — 


High sampling variability 
_— Data suppressed 
_ SOURCE: HWC, National Alcoho! and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


M@ Table 9: 
Percentage of current drinkers who reported experiencing problems caused by their own alcohol 
consumption in the year preceding the survey, by stress level and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Any Friends/ Physical Outlook Home life/ Work/ Financial 

Stress level/Sex size (N) (000s) problems _ social life health on life marriage studies __ position 
Total population 8,760 15,752 12.3 4.7 7 35 3.0 2.0 3.8 
Male 4,332 8,310 14.8 5.7 8.5 3.7 3.5 2.6 5.1 
Female 4,428 7,441 95 3.5 5.5 33 2.4 13 2.4 
Very stressful 1,184 2,056 21.6 9.6 12.8 7.8 6.6 CUS 7.4 
Male 544 997 24.3 “12.3 13.8 *7.6 mia *4.1 "OA 
Female 640 1,058 19.1 nvent 11.9 *7.9 *6.2 *3.0 *5.8 
Fairly stressful 3,837 7,091 13.9 5.1 82 4.2 3.4 24 4.0 
Male 1,907 oo 16.9 6.0 9.9 4.5 4.4 32 5.8 
Female 1,930 3,280 10.4 4.1 6.2 7 *2.4 0.9 *2.0 
Not very stressful 2,662 4,795 8.2 2.8 4.3 “ALTA AUS “1.4 2.8 
Male 1,313 2,469 10.5 $39 Spf con *1.8 mice *3.6 
Female 1,349 2,325 5.9 *1.6 i219 males) *1.4 wale! *1.8 
Not at all stressful 1,064 1,787 *6.1 2 37 — — 25 
Male 563 1,025 82 26 36 = > _ - 
Female 501 762 — —_— — - — — — 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


M@ Table 10: 
Percentage of current drinkers who reported experiencing problems caused by their own alcohol 
consumption in the year preceding the survey, by frequency of alcohol consumption and sex, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Any Friends/ Physical Outlook Home life/ Work/ Financial 
Drinking frequency/Sex size (N) (000s) problems _ social life health on life marriage studies position 
Total population 8,760 15,752 12.3 47 7a 3.5 3.0 2.0 3.8 
Male 4,332 8,310 14.8 57 8.5 o7 3.5 2.6 61 
Female 4,428 7,441 9.5 3.5 5.5 3.3 2.4 138 2.4 
Less than once per month 2,435 4,078 S)e) Us 3.4 “1.8 “1.4 = TRO 
Male 728 1,395 *6.9 _ *4.8 $215 *2.2 — — 
Female leOV 2,683 *4.4 ma: “PI EARS pb 1E0 — — 
1-3 times per month 2,274 3,871 9.6 37 5.1 “3.0 72.0 "ei "28 
Male 992 1,803 111 *46 *5.3 *2.6 *2.3 2.2 *2 7 
Female 1,282 2,068 8.2 29 75.0 3.3 29 tet *3.0 
Once per week 1,658 2,935 13.4 55 6.3 *2.4 ga} walers Bou 
Male 953 1,690 15.9 *6.7 “Tae “SHC *2.8 “Dds, *4.9 
Female 705 1,245 *9.9 *3.9 *4.9 a — = = 
2-3 times per week 1,578 3,099 19.9 7.4 11.6 5.8 4.2 3.1 6.7 
_ Male 1,078 2,130 19.2 6.9 17 *4.5 *3.4 13.2 79 
Female 500 969 21.4 "S7 *11.4 *8.6 "5.8 — *4.1 
4+ times per week 766 1,684 20.1 8.1 14.1 OLS *6.9 2S): 7/ 7.6 
Male 562 pe 52 20.1 *8.8 13.9 *6.2 *8.1 *4.3 *7.8 
Female 204 432 E2083 _ “14.7 *7.6 — — TP 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 5: PROBLEMS WITH ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE 


M@ Table 11: 
Percentage of current drinkers who reported experiencing problems caused by their own alcohol 


consumption in the year preceding the survey, by number of drinks consumed in the week preceding the 
survey and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Any Friends/ Physical Outlook Home life/) = Work/ Financial 

No. of drinks/Sex size (N) (000s) problems _ social life health on life marriage studies __ position 
Total population 8,760 15,752 123 4.7 ao 35 3.0 2.0 3.8 
Male 4,332 8,310 14.8 57 8.5 37 35 2.6 5.1 
Female 4,428 7,441 9.5 35 5.5 33 2.4 “18 2.4 
0 drinks 4,329 7,376 8.1 6}.6) 4.7 2.9 2.6 5) I ZS 
Male 1,716 3,159 9.9 4.2 5.8 *O2 Bote 25 "2:9 
Female 2,613 4,218 6.8 *2.6 3.9 *2.6 p22 Pte Balk, 
1-7 drinks — 8.72 6,017 11.0 40 6.1 2.6 “16 ‘12 2.9 
— Male - _ 1630 3,281 es 45 62. 23 13 "1.4 32 
_ Female — _ 1,533 2,736 02 *3.4 6.0 *3.0 12.0 ‘10 *2.4 
8-13 drinks 690 1,184 24.6 *9.2 1151 *6.0 *4.7 72 US 
Male 502 892 23.6 *7.6 15.0 *4.8 *4.3 — fas: 
Female 188 292 $2726 *14.0 MIG) Al *9.8 — — — 
14+ drinks se 369 ~2 14,14 $2.5 12.0 19.1 *9.8 106 7 140 
_Mec —r—“‘a‘—™CFE 979.——iCiae8t~«‘i1B'G; 19.4 92 iA14 8 (153 
_ Female Ms 195 *30.9 — nis — = — = 


* High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


HM Table 12: 
Percentage of current drinkers who reported experiencing problems caused by their own alcohol 
consumption in the year preceding the survey, by number of times they consumed five or more drinks on 
a single occasion and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Any Friends/ Physical Outlook Homelife/ Work/ Financial 

No. of times/Sex size (N) (000s) problems _ social life health on life marriage studies __ position 
Mepcoulaiion =i i ts Ci OC‘ i FR OS 47 74 3.5 3.0 2.0 3.8 
_Mae _ 4332 ~= 8.310 146, 87 8.5 3.7 35 2.6 51 
Female he 7,441 95 35 #+%Sf5 a5 2.4 us 2.4 
0 times 4,111 Who 3.0 *0.8 2.6 *0.9 *0.8 — SOR 
Male 1,378 3,037, *3.9 — *2.6 Silas — — — 
Female 2133 4,733 3.6 *0.9 *2.6 *0.8 *0.9 — *0.6 
7-Stimes _—_ 2,491 — «4,424 2 45 6.1 3.5 3.0 19 28 
] Male  _ 1,318 2,003 10.6 “32 5.9 [20 ‘26 18 te 7 
_ Female _ 11 1,871 14.2 63 *6.4 157 37 a 29 
6-14 times 957 1,556 23.7 9.7 W28 *5.9 *4.3 *3.0 *6.4 
Male 678 1,119 22.6 29.7 ss *4.8 eH) *2.8 *6H 
Female 279 436 26.5 *9.8 “14.7 ah. — — 37 5 
15+ times 1,072 1,816 39.6 16.6 24.6 12.2 113 8.4 17.3 
_ Male ~—6B81 1,492 38.1 16.9 232 10.8 10.9 8.7 16.9 
_ Female 191 323 42 22 185 30.8 IB7 3 _— *18.8 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


@ Table 13: 
Percentage of current drinkers who drove a car in the year preceding the survey after consuming two or 
more drinks in the previous hour, by age and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Drove after consuming 2+ drinks 


Age/Sex Sample size (N) Pop. est. (000s) in the previous hour 
Total 15+ 8,760 ee 15,752 18.8 
Male _ 4,832 . 8310 : 27.4 
Female 4,428 Trt : 92 
15-19 610 1,385 12.0 
Male 307 726 16.4 
Female 303 659 *7.0 
20-24 925 i222 =e — 24.4 
Male 456 2 Eh lc rt—r—™CB —=—OLOL LH 
Female 469 se |} §©§©=phmhmmeM | 162 
25-34 2,634 4,061 26.7 
Male 1,261 2,130 39.2 
Female 1 Si7As! 1,931 12.9 
35-44 1,912 3s ~~  =—r—“_l_OCOH 
Female — 045 a rti“O™w~O~O—O—O—OC—sS—S—S—r—”—”r”C~C~—C——C—C—CC.. 105 
45-54 1,013 2,065 18.2 
Male 538 1,145 28.3 
Female 475 920 5.8 
Male 397 ——r—“—t——S—“—XPhi hh —r—se 12.8 
Female : 390  -. 7 — _ _ 740 
65+ 879 1,477 52 
Male 406 766 9.6 
Female 473 r/alal — 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 5: PROBLEMS WITH ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE 


HM Table 14: 


Percentage of current drinkers who drove a car in the year preceding the survey after consuming two or 
more drinks in the previous hour, by province, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Drove after consuming 2+ drinks 
Province Sample size (N) Pop. est. (000s) in the previous hour 
ae ree ples 
653 j 15.8 
537  . oe 
87 W250 
= a2 
BV 21.8 
1540 © 166. 
(52 23.4 
821 20.4 
BC. . [.—lcrtrst~—<“‘i‘CisisOsOCOC‘C‘CSet—~—=SE _ 17.0 


M Table 15: 
Percentage of current drinkers who drove a car in the year preceding the survey after consuming two or 
more drinks in the previous hour, by education and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Drove after consuming 2+ drinks 
in the previous hour 
14.6 
20.3 
7.0 
20.8 
_ 32.3 


Education/Sex Sample size (N) 
Total population ——rr—— SC rr—“‘“‘COOCOCOCOCOCON 
—e—lrtrt~”r——C CH 
‘Less than secondary 2,605 
Male 1,437 
Female 1,168 
Secondary completed 244 
Male - i153 
Female : . 4307 
Some post-secondary 
non-university degree 
Male 
Female 


Pop. 


21.8 
32.2 
11.6 
18.4 
255 
*8.6 


* 


High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


| ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


H Table 16: 
Percentage of current drinkers who drove a car in the year preceding the survey after consuming two or 
more drinks in the previous hour, by income and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Drove after consuming 2+ drinks 


Income/Sex Sample size (N) Pop. est. (000s) in the previous hour 
Total population 8,760 19, /S2 - 18.8 
Male 4,332 8,310 27.4 
Female «4,428 7,441 9.2 
<$10,000 474 569 13.9 
Male 179 246 20.9 
Female 295 323 — 
$10,000-$19,999 1,384 1892 —— 16.1 
Male — 608 869 21.9 
Female 7768 1023 112 
$20,000-$39,999 2,773 4,477 18.6 
Male 1,396 2,335 PHT 
Female UA SIUCZE 2,142 8.6 
$40,000-$59,999 1,859 3,788 225 
Male 1,031 2,135 ol/ 
Female 828 _ 1,653 10.6 
$60,000+ Weel 3,041 24.5 
Male ali 1,818 32.8 
Female 560 ip228 11.6 


— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 17: 
Percentage of current drinkers who drove a car in the year preceding the survey after consuming two or 
more drinks in the previous hour, by employment status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Drove after consuming 2+ drinks 


Employment status Sample size (N) Pop. est. (000s) in the previous hour 
Total population 8,760 © 15.752 18.8 
Manager/professional 2,019 3,524 Cea 

Other white collar 1,846 3,325 20.0 

Blue collar 1,798 33227, 31.0 
Looking for work 239 384 132 
Student 811 ion 2-1) 
Retired 868 _ 1,628 6.8 
Keeping house 1,041 1,731 5:5 

Other 718 142 — 


— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 5: PROBLEMS WITH ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE 


| 

Table 18: 

Percentage of current drinkers who drove a car in the year preceding the survey after consuming two or 
more drinks in the previous hour, by marital status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Drove after consuming 2+ drinks 


_ Marital status Sample size (N) Pop. est. (000s) in the previous hour 

Total population 8,760 15,762 18.8 
Married 4,774 9,294 . 17.5 

- Separated/divorced 690i“ rw” —rr— 1,174 22.0 
Widowed 486 609 BOLO 
Never married 2,605 4,667 22.6 


* High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


H Table 19: 
Percentage of current drinkers who drove a car in the year preceding the survey after consuming two or 
more drinks in the previous hour, by language and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Drove after consuming 2+ drinks 


Language/Sex Sample size (N) Pop. est. (000s) in the previous hour 
Total population 8,760 16762 18.8 
_ Male — A332 8,310 27.4 
_ Female A408 FA 9.2 
English 7,028 11,186 18.2 
Male 3,436 5,773 26.7 
Female 3,592 5,413 9.2 
French ~—«- 1,488 3,785 225 
Male _ 740 8 -. $02 
_ Female 748 17/6 | 10.3 
Other 193 673 10.6 
Male 133 478 HSE T/ 
Female 60 195 = 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


| ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


@ Table 20: 
Percentage of current drinkers who have had contact with the police because of their own alcohol use, by 
age and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Had contact with police 


Age/Sex Sample size (N) Pop. est. (000s) because of alcohol use 
Total 15+ 8,760 15 752 6.9 
Male 4,332 8,310 115 
Female 4,428 7,441 1.8 
15-19 610 1,385 *6.4 
Male 307 726 *9.8 
Female 303 659 — 
20-24 925 1,787 11.9 
Male 456 955 19.8 
Female 469 832 — 
25-34 2,634 4,061 9.0 
Male 1,261 2,130 15.2 
Female ISAS 1,931 *2.1 
35-44 1,912 ce . 6.7 
Male 967 1,683 114 
Female 945 1,611 : ee 
45-54 LOT? 2,065 BAS 
Male 538 1,145 “Tf 
Female 475 920 amas 
55-64 787 1,683 “4.5 
Male 397 906 *8.4 
Female 390 Til — 
65+ 879 1,477 S2%2 
Male 406 766 --- 
Female 473 711 — 


* High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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Table 21: 
Percentage of current drinkers who have had contact with the police because of their own alcohol use, by 
province and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Had contact with police 
Province/Sex Sample size (N) Pop. est. (000s) because of alcohol use 


ee 

ale 8 

Nfld. 653 289 9.0 
Male 351 164 1533 
Female 302 125 — 
—-16.4 

1 i re Ce = 
Male 428 261 13.4 
Female 445 231 — 
19.0 

Que. 1,372 3,999 om mG 
Male 666 2,140 7.4 
Female 706 1,859 —_ 
107 

7G . 658 . 8.9 
Male 355 346 15.2 
Female 397 312 — 
wa ee ee 83 

4145 

Alta. 821 1,496 Tyla te Meee GES 
Male : 404 795 15.0 


Female 417 701 F216 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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@ Table 22: 
Percentage of current drinkers who have had contact with the police because of their own alcohol use, by 
education and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Had contact with police 


Education/Sex Sample size (N) Pop. est. (000s) because of alcohol use 
Total population 8,760 15,752 6.9 
Male 4,332 8,310 15 
Female 4,428 7,441 1.8 
Less than secondary 2,605 4,434 8.6 
Male 1,437 2,514 13.4 
Female 1,168 1,920 *2.4 
Secondary completed 2,474 4,604 6.8 
Male 1,153 2,279 12.6 
Female 1,321 2,325 — 
Some post-secondary 
non-university degree 2,260 4,092 6.8 
Male 1,008 2,025 12.1 
Female e252 2,066 eT) 
University degree 1,363 | 2.age . 4.0 
Male 7i2 S 1,440 . 75] 
Female 651 1,058 "2.5 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 23: 
Percentage of current drinkers who have had contact with the police because of their own alcohol use, by 
income and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Had contact with police 


Income/Sex Sample size (N) Pop. est. (000s) because of alcohol use 
Total population 8,760 15,752 6.9 
Male 4,332 8,310 115. 
Female 4,428 7,441 1.8 
<$10,000 474 569 Se Aalkst 
Male 179 246 “18.8 
Female 295 323 = 
$10,000-$19,999 1,384 1,892 8.0 
Male 608 869 13.0 
Female 776 1,023 13.7 
$20,000-$39,999 2713 4,477 72 
Male 1,396 2,335 WE 
Female 1 C/U 2,142 as. 
$40,000-$59,999 1,859 3,788 6.9 
Male 1,031 2,130 112 
Female 828 1,653 
$60,000+ eel 3,041 6.6 
Male 711 1,818 10.4 
Female 560 1,223 — 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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@ Table 24: 


Percentage of current drinkers who have had contact with the police because of their own alcohol use, by 
employment status and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Had contact with police 


Employment status/Sex Sample size (N) Pop. est. (000s) because of alcohol use 
Total population 8,760 15,752 6.9 
_ Male 4,332 8,310 115 
_ Female 4,428 7,441 2 
Manager/professional 2,019 3,524 oye 
Male 1,013 1,969 WAS 
Female 1,006 1,555 e253 
Other white collar 1846 3,325 5.1 
_ Male 45 ~~ fel? 10.4 
Female 1198 2,048 © 18 
Blue collar 1,798 S227, 14.0 
Male tome. 2,830 15.4 
Female 226 397 = 
Looking for work 239 384 118 
| Male wa 223 "19.7 
_ Female we 160 _ 
Student 811 eon Wl. 
Male 387 900 WAL 
Female 424 851 a= 
_ Male 476 892 *4.3 
Female 302 636 — 
Keeping house 1,041 1,731 ee 
Male 22 48 = 
1,019 1,683 = 
_ 142 
48 _o2 = 
_ 30 50 _ 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


MH Table 25: 
Percentage of current drinkers who have had contact with the police because of their own alcohol use, by 
marital status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Had contact with police 


Marital status Sample size (N) Pop. est. (000s) because of alcohol use 
Total population 8,760 | 15,752 6.9 
Married 4,774 9,294 4.8 
Separated/divorced 890 1,174 11.6 
Widowed 486 609 — 
Never married 2,605 4,667 10.8 


— Data suppressed 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


M@ Table 26: 
Percentage of current drinkers who have had contact with the police because of their own alcohol use, by 
language and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Had contact with police 


Language/Sex Sample size (N) Pop. est. (000s) because of alcohol use 
Total population 8,760 18,762 6.9 
Male 4,332 8,310 115 
Female 4,428 7,441 1.8 
English 7,028 11,186 8.0 
Male 3,436 13.4 
Female 3,592 2.3 
French 1,488 4.3 
Male — 140 7.9 
Female 748 — 
Other 193 +37 
Male 133 — 
Female 60 a 


* 


High sampiing variability 


— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


M@ Table 27: 


Percentage of Canadians who reported ever experiencing problems caused by other people’s drinking, by 
age and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Been Had Broke Beena Been Property Been Been Had 

insulted arguments off Had passenger inacar was pushed, disturbed _ finan- 

Sample Pop. est. or or with a family withadrunk  acci- vandal- hit or by loud cial 

Age/Sex size (N) (000s) humiliated quarrels friend problems driver dent ized assaulted parties problems 
Total 15+ 11,634 20,285 51.9 S600 ibe CCG OCD 64 20.1 47.6 5.4_ 

Male 5,291 9,920 52.5 6 8148 8 864eh6h6U888lhChlhClUOlhChlCUCUC IDO 47.3 
Female 6,343 10,365 51.30 264 728 2/8 S46 62 78 161 47.9 
15-19 838 1,866 43.7 3/0 14.4 18.2 27.6 *4.4 13.5 22.4 39.4 
Male 412 956 38.7 31.4 12.4 12.8 26.3 *4.5 13.0 24.7 34.4 
Female 426 910 49.0 43.8 16.5 23.8 28.9 *4.3 14.1 19.9 44.6 
20-24 1,049 2,034 bee 43.9 16.5 224 43.2 74 12.9 2.6 49.6 
Male — 489 1,027 Soc 441 72 1539 ##483 #+#$j|. 96 124 33.8 45.1 
Female 560 1,007 69.5 43.6 (169 29.6 37.0 82 13.5 21.8 54.3 
25-34 3,059 4,670 59.8 45.0 Weel 24.2 43.7 8.3 10.2 24.7 54.1 
Male 1,396 2,318 59.0 45.3 i ilsy) 18.4 47.4 Was 11.8 29.9 53.4 
Female 1,663 2,352 60.6 44.8 18.9 29.9 40.0 Bet 8.5 19.7 54.8 
35-44 2,352 3062 = 503 389 = 198 244 8 421 8.4 @2 «23.0 54.8 
Male 1,182 1973 58.9 081 76 164 436 10.6 go) 28.6 53.8 
Female 1,200 1,991 §9.7 39.8 Es se4 40/7 62 13 105 55.8 
45-54 eS 2,701 53.8 33.8 19.6 21.8 36.8 EO 6.7 18.4 48.9 
Male 673 1,349 535 Ss 18.9 14.2 38.3 9.5 *5.9 2273 51.6 
Female 698 Uneley2 49.1 3271 20.4 29.3 35.4 *6.4 Tse 14.5 46.2 
55-64 1,207 2.304 | 42.5 2606 83013 73° 30.7 —-46 "3.4 13.0 42.8 

Male 529 1137 40.1 230 ©=8=6108 76 20) "5.6 "7 a7 41.7 — 

Female 678 1,197 44.8 30.1 15.1 26.3 32.3 *3.8 "3.2 12.4 43.8 9.3 

65+ 1,758 2,718 33.8 19.6 10.7 13.9 24.6 OO 4.8 8.0 32.9 4.3 

Male 640 1,162 40.2 19.9 Pore 5Srs 29.2 cow “oye: 9.2 37.1 *2.S 

Female Weil aks! BOO, 29.1 19.4 12.6 18.1 21.2 *4.5 *4.0 7.0 29.7 "Ba 


* 


High sampling variability 


— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 5: PROBLEMS WITH ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE (2) 


H Table 28: 
Percentage of Canadians who reported experiencing problems caused by other people’s drinking in the 
year preceding the survey, by age and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Been Had Broke Been a Been Property Been Been Had 
insulted arguments off Had passenger inacar was pushed, disturbed _finan- 
Sample Pop. est. or or with a family with a drunk acci- vandal- hit or by loud cial 
Age/Sex size (N) (000s) humiliated friend problems driver dent ized assaulted parties problems 

15-19 838 1,866 34.4 31.7 ise 10.2 20.9 PA) 8.5 17.4 SI.7 *2-3 
Male 412 956 29.6 26.4 Os BOO 21.0 —— e133 20.5 Clee <= 
Female 36.4 *2.8 
a sre 2.4 
Se 

Fe i eS 8? 
25-34 3,059 4,670 25.8 22.1 UL 10.9 13.4 *0.9 4.2 8.5 S23 *2.2 
Male 1,396 2,318 25.4 22.2 Ths} Wee 16.4 alas *4.6 11.3 30.9 *2.3 
Female 1,663 2,352 26.2 22.1 Wall 14.6 10.4 — *3.8 5.8 33.6 pee 
a vapiag ey % 27.9 o 24 

26 17 

45-54 1,371 2,701 , : s : : ; 22.4 *1.4 
Male 673 1,349 19.4 ULSI *4.4 *3.8 *6.6 — exe! *4.4 22.9 — 
Female 21.8 agi 
170 = 

: A Zi ee 

65+ 1,758 2,718 esi 73.0 BES *2.9 aliads == — —_ 9.8 as 
Male 640 1,162 *6:3 = = = — — oe — 10.5 — 


Female 1,118 1 elsy/ *4.2 *3.6 G20 *4.7 = — = = 9:2 — 


* High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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M@ Table 29: 
Percentage of Canadians who reported experiencing problems caused by other people’s drinking, by 
province and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Been insulted Had arguments Broke off Had family 
or humiliated or quarrels with a friend problems 
In year In year In year In year 
Sample Pop. est. preceding preceding preceding preceding 
Province/Sex size (N) (000s) Ever survey Ever survey Ever survey Ever survey 
Canada — 11,634 20,285 518 215 36.0 — 16.6 16.4 6.2 21.0 Pays 
Male i829: $$.9gor2O 5 22.1 35.6 16.4 614-8 5.9 14.2 4.8 
Female 6,343 10,365 513 20.6 36.4 16.7 17.8 65 27.6 10.5 
Nfld. 961 427 52.8 PAST 32.9 17.9 16.4 7.6 Uns 8.1 
Male 446 211 56.9 Zo 32.8 16.7 19.0 ele 1263 *513 
Female SS 216 48.8 26.0 33.0 19.1 14.0 8.2 22.2 10.9 
Pi so Ct —6«660.4 26 37.7 18.4. 18.2 78 20.5 8.0 
Male 412 48 — 60.8 20 # #Ws. 164 18.9 *7.4 15.6 *5.4 
Female : 416 © 50 60,1 25.1 40.9 20.4 17.6 3. 25.3 10.6 
N.S. 1,259 690 60.1 25.4 40.0 17.9 16.9 6.7 23.2 7.8 
Male 557 336 64.1 29.1 41.6 19.4 16.5 6.7 19.4 Wes 
Female 702 354 56.2 21.9 38.5 16.4 i723 6.7 26.8 8.0 
N.B. 82 652 351 23.9 (84.7 6174 16.0 6.5 203 65 | 
Male 386 269 55.6 24.3 33.3 19 14.5 *6.7 13.1 *6.6 
Female . 426 283 -—«#64.3 235. 36.0 15.6. 17.4 *6.4 2/1 10.3 
Que. 1,808 By ZEi/ So 12.0 28.0 alee 14.8 4.5 19.4 6.4 
Male 789 2,541 32.9 12.4 27.6 Whee vat 4.4 Wal *3.4 
Female 1,019 2,697 33.6 Vilez 28.4 11.0 17.4 4.6 26.6 9.2 
Ont. 1,974 7,486 55.2 23.2 37.3 V7 16.4 6.8 20.4 7.6 
Male 899 3653 56.4 23.1 36.9 170 144 #2348: 14.0 46 
Female 1,075 3,832 54.1 23.4 37.8 18.3 18.3 7.6 26.6 10.5 
Man. 947 830 59.3 24.6 39.1 17.6 Wen EZ 20.5 7.0 
Male 418 406 62.8 26.2 41.2 19.8 16.2 Oot 14.8 *4.6 
Female 529 425 56.0 23.0 Svan 15.6 18.0 “Bye 26.0 9.2 
Sask. 22 148 64.7 26.4 38.2 18.2 18.6 6.0 22.2 8.6 | 
Male 412 370 65.8 28.4 40.3 18.5 19.4 6.3 16.0 - LO | 
Female  ~=—809 378 63.6 24.3 36.2 17.9 17.8 “5.7 28.4 10.1 | 
Alta. 992 1,826 64.2 Zn) 44.2 22.0 18.8 7.9 24.2 8.7 
Male 460 911 62.9 28.1 43.3 20.5 17.6 Te> 19.3 *5.3 
Female 532 916 65.5 25.9 45.0 23.5 20.0 8.2 29.0 12.2 
B.C. 1132. 2,390 62.5 26.1 40.9 19.0 16.6 6.2 24.1 10.0 
Male 512 1,174 61.8 29.1 38.4 18.8 16.5 "63 14.4 “6.0 
Female 620 1,215 63.1 23.2 43.4 19.2 16.6 *6.1 33.4 13.9 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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Been a passenger Been ina Property was Been pushed, Been disturbed Had financial 
with a drunk driver car accident vandalized hit or assaulted by loud parties problems 


In year In year In year In year In year In year 
preceding preceding preceding preceding preceding preceding 
survey Ever survey Ever survey Ever survey Ever survey Ever survey 


10.4 7.0 09 #$$=##§4 $4. HH 72 #&£«£4#476 eo oA 17 
(126 8.9 13 9.0 33 (242 ## $j.92  ## #43 #$+$.@7 #34 1.4 
82 $2 06 j#b& j3% 6 #4+%|‘}§ A479 = 74.2 
12.3 6.6 oo 6.9 *3.0 21.0 8.3 34.6 18.4 or, - 
16.2 9.2 _ ava *2.8 27.4 10.7 34.0 16.7 - — 

8.4 *44 —_ "Gil, +32 14.8 *6.0 35.1 20.1 *5.6 - 
Ce lr 21 = lfemmmrCOC HE s~—<“‘ LR OUWCULDUmUmMC 
lS rrrrtrs—~=——“—“REOlhDee *44 88 fe Fe = 
10.2 6.9 ail 9.9 4.5 22h/ 9.5 42.1 2397 6.1 “Oe 
13.2 8.7 — 12.4 a7, 30.4 14.3 41.0 23.3 *5.0 *2.5 
7.3 *5.1 — 7.8 *3.4 15.3 *4.9 43.2 24.1 ee — 

"26 88 06 6ht6s—( ies ehmhcC( OC C“<C KK OC“<‘< GS eC HR DCUMC‘ “SS 414 
(62068 82s— si“ KSC a SK rssi“(‘i‘i‘ia OR UM DCO — 
68 €©6 -— Fi 0D0hmpm—mhmUC< HUCGSUDGUC(i‘iC LULU OLhLUL GS _ 

9.7 75 We 3.5 ge 10.1 3.2 36.2 17.4 6.2 lac 
11.6 10.6 1.8 3.9 pape 10.6 44 36.5 18.3 4.3 1.6 
7.9 4.6 ae) ai 9.7 ze) 35.9 16.5 7.9 *1.9 
8 060Or ldrrrti—“‘“‘( HOC el eC Cc SCS ( ke Um UmmmC—~S 1A 

103 64 =i i 7 CC SO lO — 
14.1 9.0 - 9.9 53.0 25.3 8.9 55.9 30.0 5.2 ii 
19.7 11.6 = 10.9 *3.0 33.0 11.9 54.9 30.9 *4.2 — 

8.7 *6.4 _ 8.9 30 17.9 “6.1 56.9 29.1 *6.2 
se cr slr ole: 

92. $29  -—§ +$j4 G8 25 © WE $B 84 8A 
127 ‘Ae —- $3 #j.@6§ #j@6@A 6 #8 $66 460 - 
14.4 7.6 eis 9.3 4.5 28.9 10.1 58.7 31.1 6.0 *2.4 
177 9.8 12.8 9.7 *4.8 36.0 ite 55.9 26.9 ef BP 
11.2 *5.4 _ 8.8 rAj2 21.9 Tie 61.4 35.3 8.8 oT 
10.5 ay — 126 8 8=—A iC Osc“ SC SE C<C<C HH eS 
20 — 81 _ 27 0 480K CH Ssi“(<i 35 = 

9.41 62 = 23) *4.0 20 ~—sCiS Bact‘ 8.5 *2.6 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


HM Table 30: 


Percentage of Canadians who reported experiencing problems caused by other people’s drinking in the 


year preceding the survey, by education and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Education/Sex 
Total population 
Male 
Female 
Less than secondary 
Male 
Female 
Secondary 
completed 
Male 
Female . 
Some post-secondary 
non-university degree 
Male 
Female 
University degree 
Male 
Female 


Data suppressed 


Sample 
size (N) 
11,634 
—~=B,201 


6346. 


4,141 
1,962 


PATS) 


2,693 
1,137 
1,556 


Pop. est. 


(000s) 
20,285 


6,744 
3,349 


1650. 260, 250 tee 7 


Been 
insulted 
or 
humiliated 


21.3 


206 
19.5 
19.9 
19.1 


* High sampling variability 


eel 


Had 
arguments 
or 
quarrels 


165 


4 


Broke 
off 
with a 
friend 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 31: 


O19 


Beena 
Had passenger 
family with a drunk 
problems driver 
97 104 
7.4 
4.8 


Been Property Been Been 
in acar was pushed, disturbed 
acci- vandal- hit or by loud 
dent ized assaulted parties 
059 $24 72 25.9 
8 368 88 284 
*0.8 3.3 ee 20.4 
Ue *3.4 8.5 20.1 


20.8 


Had 
finan- 
cial 
problems 


ao. 


Percentage of Canadians who reported experiencing problems caused by other people’s drinking in the 
year preceding the survey, by income and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample 
Income/Sex size (N) 
Total population 11,634 
Male 6.201 
Female 6,343 
<$10,000 861 
Male 255 
Female 606 
$10,000-$19,999 2116 
Male / 
Female i282 
$20,000-$39,999 3,487 
Male 1,683 
Female 1,804 
$40,000-$59,999 2,134 
Male 1142 
Female 992 ~~ 
$60,000+ 1,395 
Male 782 
Female 613 


Data suppressed 


836 


High sampling variability 


Pop. est. 


(000s) 


8.820 


10,965 


951 
325 
626 


5,588 
2,809 
MUS, 


4,380 


2,025 
3,309 
1,972 
1,337 


or 


a 


Been 
insulted 
or 
humiliated 


23 


20.6 
20.4 
*22.6 
"19.3 
162) 
18.0 


(Lae 
22.8 
(Macf2 


238 


ear 
230 
22.3 
PXG\ 2 
21.0 


18.3 


Had 
arguments 
or 
quarrels 
Dies. 

16.4 


19.7. 


16.2 
*16.0 
F163 


(126 
14.6 
16.4 
14.7 
18.1 
196. 
20.5 
18.4 
16.9 
16.2 
18.0 


Broke 
off 
with a 
friend 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


Had 
family 
problems 


Beena 
passenger 
with a drunk 


_ 7 | _ Ae oo 


Been Property Been Been 
in acar was pushed, disturbed 
acci- vandal- hit or by loud 
dent ized assaulted parties 
42. 68 ##32 27 
6 35. oo 
= *4.7 *8.2 25.6 
= == Sars 30.1 
== *4.8 *6.1 PVE: 
"45 36° 70" 224 
26 | 33 860664 20.6 
= 32 ‘se 23.2 
*0.9 3:3 6.4 Pape 
*1.4 *2.6 Ue) PAST 

——e *4.4 5:3 28.4 
Oe 3.1 6) 28.6 
ae 32 Bt ars 
—— 30 #38 29.5 
*0.9 *3.6 8.7 29.3 
— SHS) 10.8 28.2 
= Pore mea 31.0 


Had 
finan- 
cial 
problems 
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f Table 32: 
Percentage of Canadians who reported experiencing problems caused by other people’s drinking in the 
year preceding the survey, by employment status and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Been Had Broke Been a Been Property Been Been Had 
insulted arguments off Had passenger inacar was pushed, disturbed _ finan- 
=mployment Sample Pop. est. or or with a family withadrunk — acci- vandal- _hit or by loud cial 
tatus/Sex size (N) (000s) humiliated quarrels friend problems driver dent ized assaulted parties problems 


11,634 6 - 09 44° 7, 29° 17 
6201 as - 45 er 1. 
Se 261 
Manager/ 
professional 2,305 3,991 PAO) 14.4 4.7 Tfas: 9.9 — 3.2 5.8 32.1 *1.0 
Male 1,128 A170 19.5 13.9 *4.3 *4.8 9.8 — *2.6 5.9 30.4 — 
WethAZe 


jlar 2256~—Ctéi‘éKC«CSA 
ee 
1466 
3lue collar 2,145 
Male 1,831 
314 
1,059 
Male 497 
562 
41 
1726 ~C 


1,570 
723 —_— *2.0 10.4 a 
847 — — 10.9 — 
76 135 *24.8 
ae. oh 


k 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


@ Table 33: 


Percentage of Canadians who reported experiencing problems caused by other people’s drinking in the 
year preceding the survey, by marital status and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Been Had Broke Beena 
insulted arguments off Had passenger 
Marital status/ Sample Pop. est. or or with a family with a drunk 
Sex size (N) (000s) humiliated quarrels friend problems driver 
Total population 11,634 20,285 21.3 16.6 6.2 “7 10.4 
Male 5,291 9,920 2a.) 16.4 59 4.8 12.6 
Female 6,343 10,365 20.6 16.7 6.5 10.5 8.3 
Married 6,292 11,832 16.4 11.9 4.1 6.8 6.0 
Male 3,011 5,962 17.0 Udo 3.8 3.4 6.2 
Female 3,281 5,870 15.9 12.8 4.4 10.1 5.8 
Separated 452 597 26.4 20.2 “12.1 [115 “11.6 
Male 180 255 "271 “21.8 — — 178 
Female ale 342 "25.9 19.3 "14.9 "142 — 
Divorced 667 921 28.1 18.3 “10.9 *8.2 FIZS 
Male 261 370 28.4 *20.7 *9.6 — “14.0 
Female 406 551 28.0 “16.6 “11.8 *9.1 like 
Widowed 1,011 1,235 “35 *3.0 726 — 
Male 162 206 — — — ee aoe 
Female 849 1,029 *4.7 “3.2 — *3.1 _ 
Never married 3,206 5,693 33.4 28.6 10.0 10.4 lee 
Male 1,674 3,122 SilES 26.6 9.3 7.3 3). 
Female 1) 382 PITA 35.4 30.9 10.9 14.3 16.5 


* High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


HM Table 34: 


Been 


in acar 


acci- 
dent 
0.9 
13 
*0.6 


Property Been Been Had 
was pushed, disturbed _finan- 
vandal- hit or by loud cial 
ized assaulted parties problems 
3.4 72 25.9 1.78 
$3 92 6 6a 
35 5.3 26.1 2.0 : 
22 3.9 23:3 V2 
a2 On 23.4 *0.8 
2.4 Pf PXE\| ba / 
— 16 35.1 = 
— 115 38.0 —_ 
— 7 32.9 — 
“S0. TESS 29.3 *3.6 
= alileg 29.7 = 
= *4.7 29.0 Se 
— - 121 —_ 
_ = 12.9 — 
6.4 14.8 32.9 Ze 
5.8 17.0 29.7 *2.0 
Tas WE 36.7 *3'0 


Percentage of Canadians who reported experiencing problems caused by other people’s drinking in the 


year preceding the survey, by language and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Been Had Broke 
insulted arguments off 
Sample Pop. est. or or with a 
Language/Sex size (N) (000s) humiliated quarrels friend 
Total population 11,634 20,285 21.3 16.6 6.2 
Male 5,291 9,920 ee | 16.4 5.9 
Female 6,343 10,365 20.6 16.7 6.5 
English 9,261 14,145 25.3 19.0 6.7 
Male 4,212 6,887 26.2 18.5 6.3 
Female 5,049 Ut 24.5 19.4 Lol 
French 1,966 4,946 12.2 Wi 4.7 
Male 872 2,389 131 11.8 oA 7 
Female 1,094 2 por 115 10.6 *47 
Other 323 1,019 13.1 alent “5.8 
Male 173 581 “13.3 elles Bye, 
Female 150 438 28) “10.5 COnl 


* High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


Had 
family 
problems 

71 
48 
10.5 
8.7 
5.8 
11.4 
6.1 
28 
9.2 


Beena 
passenger 
with a drunk 
driver 
10.4 
12.6 
8.3 
11.0 
13.2 
9.0 
9.8 
12.2 
76 


Been 
in a car 
acci- 
dent 
0.9 
1s 
*0.6 


0.9 
ak2 


Property 
was 
vandal- 
ized 
3.4 
3.3 
3.5 
4.2 
4.1 
4.3 


Been 
pushed, 
hit or 


assaulted 


Le 
92 
5.3 
8.9 
Wile 
6.6 
3.3 
"4.5 
Teel 


Been 
disturbed 
by loud 
parties 
25.9 
20.7 
26.1 


AAS) S, 
28.8 
30.1 


Tif 
19.0 
16.5 
18.7 
WS, 
*19.6 


Had 
finan- 
cial 
problems 

17. 
1.4 
20. 
afar’ 
“Aes 
Pe) 


CHAPTER 5: PROBLEMS WITH ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE (277) 


I Table 35: 
Percentage of Canadians who reported experiencing problems caused by other people’s drinking in the 
year preceding the survey, by drinking status, number of drinks consumed in the week preceding the 
survey and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Been Had Broke Beena Been Property Been Been Had 
insulted arguments off Had passenger inacar was pushed, disturbed _ finan- 
Jrinking status/ Sample Pop. est. or or with a family withadrunk — acci- vandal- _hit or by loud cial 
Jo. of drinks/Sex size (N) (000s) humiliated quarrels friend problems driver dent ized assaulted parties problems 
otal population 11,634 20,285 21.3 16.6 6.2 77 10.4 0.9 3.4 72 20.9 17 
_ Male 5,291 9,920 221 164. +53 4.8 i126 ~~ 13 #33 9.2 2.0 1.4 
Female 6,343 10,365 20.6 16.7 65 105 8=s «88 *0.6 3.5 5.3 26.1 2.0 
ifetime abstainer 840 1,349 9.8 *3:3 *3:9 *4.0 3:0 — = *4.6 16.5 = 
Male 203 371 “13.4 — os — — — — 7.8 C215 = 
Female 637 977 *8.4 tee “Sh *4.8 — — — 53:3 14.6 — 
-ormer drinker 2032 #$j.382 $7125 gS 6.5 6.3 *3.4 = 20 *3.6 22.6 “12 
Male 755 1,238 13.8 *8.3 3 #j47 *44 —- 26 Ad 23.7 — 
Female 1277 13944—i‘iéiédiS? 10.3 fe 73 2c ii ###38 (219 — 
Durrent drinker 8,760 sy ihey2 23.9 18.7 6.3 8.3 We 1.0 3.8 8.1 27.4 1.9 
Male 4,332 8,310 23.8 18.0 iB) 4.9 14.2 “1.4 3.4 10.0 26.2 cakes) 
Female 4,428 7,441 24.1 19.4 6.8 12.2 10.5 *0.6 41 6.0 28.7 2.4 
_ Odrinks | A482c0)0 Oi 8eCOH'B 17.0 6s §& $8§ © ###3 72 27.6 22 
Male 1,716. _ 3159 $212 15.1. 6.1 48 ~~ $9 08 28 9.5 26.6 "2 
_ Female 2,613. 62:8 220 184 ifs 417 8.0 -— 43 5.6 28.3 3.0 
1-7 drinks Sy re 6,017 23.2 17.6 5:3 7.8 12.1 *0.9 3.1 6.9 26.7 PEG) 
Male 1,639 3,281 21.8 16.3 Sal 4.3 Wee oles Pall 8.0 25.2 alse 
Female 1,533 2,736 24.9 19.2 5:5 11.9 12.0 — “iG s) 5.6 28.5 “1.8 
8-14 drinks © 802 1,430 30.0 227 6S G8 241 -~ — 43 12.9 29.6 ee 
_ Male 587 1,079 28.0 al *6.3 “59 20a —  *5.0 14.0 29.1 — 
_ Female 25,—C~C~(“(<C HHGC(‘CSRHESTUIG "6.1 "1638 ‘67 - 26 31.1 — 
15+ drinks 457 928 36.1 32.8 *8.8 *8.9 32.4 53:6 TEAS) 15.3 27.0 — 
Male 390 792 36.6 32.4 *8.3 “6.7 31.4 *4.2 *6.4 71530 PXS) (22 — 
Female 67 136 *33.3 *35.4 — *22.1 *38.0 — _— — eEYES — 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


M@ Table 36: 
Percentage of current drinkers who reported experiencing problems caused by other people’s drinking, by 
number of times they consumed five or more drinks in the year preceding the survey and sex, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 


Been insulted Had arguments Broke off Had family 
or humiliated or quarrels with a friend problems 
In year In year In year In year 
Sample _Pop.est. preceding preceding preceding preceding 
No. of times/Sex size (N) (000s) Ever survey Ever survey Ever survey Ever survey 
Total population 8,631 15565 $31 240 38.5 18.8 16.0 6.4 aid 8.4 
Male 4,255 £8,202 +5638 239 370. 181. 4). 68 13.8 5.0 
Female 4,376 7,364 Soo ae We 195 18.1 65. 29.2 12.3 
0 times 4,907 9,207 50.1 UM 31.6 12.8 lows Sul 20.2 6.9 
Male 1,747 EMIT 46.6 15.9 25.9 10.7 13.1 4.7 ile 2.8 
Female 3,160 5,431 525 18.9 S5!5 14.2 17.6 5.4 26.5 9.7 
1-3 times Live 2102 6960 #2O AS 19.6 169 15 ee. 8.9 
Male 628 1248 — CU —C“ OCS 29. *5.4 137 40 
Female 544 853 656 — 849 —46.5- 2o5 jj. 22 “10.6 645 (89 
4-6 times 794 1,311 65.6 32.6 50.5 26.0 16.4 *6.8 23.2 11.2 
Male 501 854 62.9 Sia 47.3 PAVE 14.3 coal 15.2 Be 
Female 293 457 70.6 35.4 56.4 Sirs 20.4 *9.8 38.3 Pale 
7+ times 1,758  =2,945 —6hCUlC SCO 20.6. 33.6 167 92 ele 11.8 
Male 1379 #0202 86 $2 ##@=#+316 30.7 165 a2 17 8.8 
Female 2/9 eee oes Alo 60.8 44.3 176 102  ##j3si/ £ #3) 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 5: PROBLEMS WITH ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE 


Been a passenger Been ina Property was Been pushed, Been disturbed Had financial 
with a drunk driver car accident vandalized hit or assaulted by loud parties problems 
In year In year In year In year In year In year 
preceding preceding preceding preceding preceding preceding 
Ever survey Ever survey Ever survey Ever survey Ever survey Ever survey 
Sas aaa PSUR eee = a2 ae aa a a 
01 #§,.Vo 8 8 ke 29 iS 
50 #8 }£;zmA ceo 14 — ef 
4.6 50.7 25.5 5.4 1.6 
Sf 48.2 23.2 2.6 520 
3.7 52:5 Zea 7.3 2.1 
114 ~ 504 #22 43 14 
_ 120. —Cl SO - - 
is oe wes _ 
ez 2 51.3 29.9 ‘3.3 _ 
*6.3 49.6 27.0 — — 
*8.8 54.4 35.1 *6.9 —_— 
i s—= 470 —r—“‘S 5.6 3.5 
6 Ae ws 4.5 | ge 


: _ 179 a _ 33.4 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


HM Table 37: 


Percentage of Canadians who report that their network members have experienced alcohol-related 
problems, by age and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 
Age/Sex size (N) (000s) Total partner Relatives Friends Co-workers 
Total 15+ 11,634 20,285 68.7 3.9 44.9 40.6 Sie 
Male 5,291 9,920 70.9 *0.9 40.9 46.2 41.7 
Female 6,343 10365 66.6 6.9 48.7 35.3 212 
15-19 838 1,866 60.4 — 41.2 30.5 12.6 
Male 412 956 59.8 _— 37.8 Sint “144 
Female 426 910 61.0 — 44.9 29.9 *10.9 
20-24 1,049 2,034 72.9 a7 48.9 39.4 26.0 
Male 489 1,027 74.2 —_ 41.8 45.1 32.6 
Female 560 1,007 716 — 56.1 33.6 19.3 
25-34 3,059 4,670 owt 4a 50.3 43.3 Shs 
Male 1,396 2,318 UO = 47.3 48.3 42.4 
Female 1,663 2,002 228 U2 53.2 38.4 24.8 
35-44 2.002 3,962 15.0 4.7 52.4 47.1 40.6 
Male 1,152 1,971 75.4 — 46.7 515 52.4 
Female 1,200 1,991 74.7 77 58.1 42.7 29.0 
45-54 1,371 2,701 73.3 6.3 45.1 47.9 39.1 
Male 673 1,349 78.6 _ 42.8 56.1 56.4 
Female 698 pone 68.0 ite 47.5 39.7 21.9 
55-64 1,207 2,334 62.5 54 36.2 36.7 28.5 
Male 529 1137 64.7 — 31.6 43.1 39.8 
Female 678 1,197 60.3 10.0 40.6 13.7 177 
65+ 1,758 2,718 54.2 P222. Sile2 30.6 24.7 
Male 640 1,162 58.0 — PP 38.0 37.4 
Female pias) i[-obow/ 51.4 ELTA 34.3 25.0 iey2 
* High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
H Table 38: 
Percentage of Canadians who report that their network members have experienced alcohol-related 
problems, by province, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 
Province size (N) (000s) Total partner Relatives Friends Co-workers 
Canada 11,634 20,285 68.7 3.9 44.9 40.6 312 
Nfld. 961 427 59.6 *3.9 37.9 33.9 24.4 
Pel. 828 98 77.4 75.7 56.7 51.2 32.8 
N.S. 1,259 _ 690 74.2 3 48.6 46.0 3257 
N.B. 812 852 74.2 *4.4 53.5 44.1 30.3 
Que. 1,808 S287 61.1 4.1 43.3 oh 2k 
Ont. 1,974 7,486 67.0 3.5 41.5 39.9 33.1 
Man. 947 830 74.7 *4.3 46.8 47.0 37.9 
Sask. 921 748 78.9 *3.6 54.0 48.9 35.8 
Alta. 992 1,826 Woe EGS 51.0 48.8 36.5 


* 


High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 5: PROBLEMS WITH ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE 


M Table 39: 


Percentage of Canadians who report that their network members have experienced alcohol-related 
problems, by education, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 

Education size (N) (000s) Total partner Relatives Friends Co-workers 
Total population 11,634 20,285 68.7 3.9 44.9 40.6 31.2 
Less than secondary 4,141 6,744 61.9 4.1 42.8 35.6 23.4 
Secondary completed 3,116 (5,668 70.2 o2 45.1 42.1 31.9 
Some post-secondary 

non-university degree 2,693 4,764 They *3:3 48.4 44.0 37.2 
University degree 1677 - 2,865 Ss : ‘2.3 46.4 46.8 40.3 


* 


High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


M Table 40: 
Percentage of Canadians who report that their network members have experienced alcohol-related 
problems, by income, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 
Income size (N) (000s) Total partner Relatives Friends Co-workers 
Total population: — 11634 20,285 6. 3.9 se 40.6 312 
<$10,000 . 861 951 64.9 — 46.8 38.8 224 
$10,000-$19,999 2,118 2.862 : 66.3 85 46.6 40.2 24.3 
$20,000-$39,999 3,487 5,588 70.3 5A 45.7 40.5 32.1 
$40,000-$59,999 2.134 4380. #£#$f _ 41 48.7 44.3 38.9 
$60,000+ 1,395 3,309 ASeT “DIS 46.8 47.6 41.6 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


M@ Table 41: 
Percentage of Canadians who report that their network members have experienced alcohol-related 
problems, by employment status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 
Employment status size (N) (000s) Total partner Relatives Friends Co-workers 
Total population 11,634 20,285 : 68.7 3.9 44.9 40.6 31.2 
Manager/professional 2,305 3,991 79.6 *3.8 49.2 50.2 43.3 
Other white collar 2,256 4,044 fie 4.8 49.1 42.6 32.1 
Blue collar 2,145 3,747 70.8 De 43.6 44.1 41.6 
Looking for work ai 470 69.8 — 46.8 47.7 28.1 
Student 1,059 2,265 62.0 — 41.3 32.9 lial 
Keeping house 1,766 2,730 63.5 9.3 49.2 32.0 12.2 
Retired 1,570 2,587 60.4 PATE 34.4 34.0 30.4 
Other 118 204 74.8 — 52.4 *47.3 *33.9 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


M@ Table 42: 
Percentage of Canadians who report that their network members have experienced alcohol-related 
problems, by marital status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 

Marital status size (N) (000s) Total partner Relatives Friends Co-workers 
Total population 11,634 20,285 68.7 3o 44.9 40.6 31.2 
Married 6,292 11,832 69.4 Bi. 7/ 44.0 41.2 34.0 
Separated 452 597 778  — : 60.4 48.9 37.4 
Divorced 667 921 80.1 _- 55.8 50.4 44.1 
Widowed 1,011 1235 511. _— 36.3 27.6 18.2 : 
Never married 3,206 5,693 68.1 — 45.0 39.9 2055 


— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


HM Table 43: 
Percentage of Canadians who report that their network members have experienced alcohol-related 
problems, by language, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 
Language size (N) (000s) Total partner Relatives Friends Co-workers 
Total population 11,634 20,285 i s—C 40.6 31.2 
English 9,261 14,145 74.0 4.1 47.3 45.9 35.7 
French 1,966 4,946 86s 42. — 457 30.1 212 | 
Other 323 1,019 38.0 — 14.2 23.6 19.9 


— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 44: 
Percentage of Canadians who report that their network members have experienced alcohol-related 
problems, by drinking status and number of drinks consumed in the week preceding the survey, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 


Drinking status/ Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 
No. of drinks size (N) (000s) Total partner Relatives Friends Co-workers 
Total population 11,634 20,285 68.7 39 44.9 40.6 312 
Lifetime abstainer 840 1,349 50.8 4.3 32.0 24.9 15.8 
Former drinker 2,032 3,182 61.2 2. 447 37.0 25.6 
Current drinker 8,760 NS), 7s Wass Sot 46.0 42.7 S3i7 
0 drinks 4,329 2316 68.4 4.4 44.7 39.9 29.4 
1-7 drinks 3,172 6,017 73.6 3.4 47.3 41.9 B5.9 
8—14 drinks 802 1,430 16.7 25 48.0 52.0 413 | 
15+ drinks 457 928 78.9 ue 45.2 56.5 441 @ 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 5: PROBLEMS WITH ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE 


B Table 45: 


Percentage of Canadians who report that their network members have experienced a drug problem, by age 
and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 
\ge/Sex size (N) (000s) partner Relatives Friends Co-workers 
Total 15+ 11,684 20,265 ~~ 0.9 147 21.9 11.3 
Male 52o'si‘éSCILORO 06. 27 24.6 15.4 
Female _ 6348 ~—s—i‘(<ésNCOSCOCO 13 _ 14.6 19.35. 14 
[5-19 838 1,866 — ZO 38.5 9.6 
Male 412 956 — 14.8 6i5).6) *10.0 
Female 426 910 _— 19.3 41.8 *9.1 
) 1040 ~~ 2,034 — — 143 35.2 13.2 
Cl rsrst—‘“ ‘“‘COlLCO#~C*~CS — 13.4 39.6 16.7 
660. — 1007 —  @£+=~12 —  a06 96. 
3,059 4,670 alec 17.6 29.1 14.4 
1,396 2,318 —_ VS So 19.6 
1,663 Soy SPL Tf 17.9 24.8 9.3 
2352 $$$ 3962 ~~ 13 14.8 eel 15.9 
_ 1182 i127 «| —_— : 40.8 24.0 20.8 
F 320. #j§199 15 ~~ 189 20.2 110. 
45-54 1,371 — 14.1 15.6 UY 
Male 673 — 14.4 19.5 16.8 
Female 698 — oe 11.8 E516 
1.207 -— 9.1 79 64 
1,758 a 5.8 6.1 *3.4 
Male 640 — Bore We) *4.6 
Female 1,118 — EMG) 13) 15) 285) 


k 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


H Table 46: 
Percentage of Canadians who report that their network members have experienced a drug problem, by 
province, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 
Province size (N) (000s) Total partner Relatives Friends Co-workers 
Canada 11,634 20,285 32.7 0.9 137 21.9 413 
Nfld. 961 427 23.8 — 8.3 16.3 7.0 
PEI. 828 98 32.3 — 10.8 21.5 9.4 
N.S. 1,259 690 832 a1) 12.9 22.9 12 
N.B. B12 552 35.1 _ 16.5 22.8 12.4 
Que. 1,808 5,237 32.8 RS 16.2 21.0 9.6 
Ont. 1,974 7,486 30.9 *0.9 122 20.8 11.3 
Man. 947 830 30.6 “= 8.9 22.2 11.4 
Sask. 921 748 30.5 _— 132 20.4 9.0 
Alta. 992 1,826 34.5 — 16s 24.3 12.8 
B.C. 1,132 2,390 38.9 — 15.0 26.5 163 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


M@ Table 47: 
Percentage of Canadians who report that their network members have experienced a drug problem, by 
education, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 

Education size (N) (000s) Total partner Relatives Friends Co-workers 
Total population 11,634 20,285 O27 0.9 13.7 21.9 11.3 
Less than secondary 4,141 6,744 29.4 *0.9 SEL 19.5 9.2 
Secondary completed 3,116 5,668 31.4 At 13.2 Zig 10.7 
Some post-secondary 

non-university degree 2,693 4,764 39.1 “0.8 14.9 26.5 1OSZ 
University degree ee 2,865 34.6 a4 14.6 22.8 11.0 


* 


High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 48: 
Percentage of Canadians who report that their network members have experienced a drug problem, by 
income, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 

Income size (N) (000s) Total partner Relatives Friends Co-workers 
Total population 11,634 20,285 oer 0.9 13.7 21.9 113 3 
<$10,000 861 951 28.8 — 14.2 19.2 728 
$10,000-$19,999 2,118 2,882 30.3 "13 1¢5 20.9 8.7 
$20,000-$39,999 3,487 5,588 C¥21/ Silt 13.8 21.5 11.8 
$40,000-$59,999 2,134 4,380 37.2 "13 15.8 2o4 14.0 
$60,000+ 1,395 3,309 Sia a 13.9 24.8 L523 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 5: PROBLEMS WITH ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE 


B Table 49: 


Percentage of Canadians who report that their network members have experienced a drug problem, by 
employment status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 
=mployment status size (N) (000s) Total partner Relatives Friends Co-workers 
Total population 11,634 20,285 32.7 0.9 13.7 21.9 11.3 
Vianager/professional 2,305 3,991 37.4 Tet 16.5 24.7 14.2 
Other white collar 2,256 4,044 360 14 187 23.5 10.9 
3lue collar 2,145 3,747 37.6 Ta 11.9 24.8 18.8 
ooking for work 311 470 40.8 _ -_ "18.3 26.6 39 
Student 1,059 2,265 45.2 — 16.5 Sige 10.4 
Keeping house 1,766 2,730 14.4 —_ 123 13.8 *4.5 
Retired ior) 2,587 23.6 — 6.8 6.9 *4.8 
Other 118 204 370 = _ 28 *19.6 16.5 


k 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


H Table 50: 
Percentage of Canadians who report that their network members have experienced a drug problem, by 
marital status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 
Marital status size (N) (000s) Total partner Relatives Friends Co-workers 
Total population 11.604 20,285 327 0S 13.7 219 413 
Married 6,292 11,832 28.0 2 W225 16.0 10.2 
Separated/divorced 1,119 — 16i6 4c. - 216 28.4 14.2 
Widowed 1,011 1,235 EO — EOS — — 
Never married 3,206 5,693 447 a 195 36.3 14.3 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


B@ Table 51: 
Percentage of Canadians who report that their network members have experienced a drug problem, by 
language, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Spouse/ 
Language size (N) (000s) Total partner Relatives Friends Co-workers 
Total population 11,634 20,285 sel 0.9 13.7 219 113 
English 9,261 14,145 34.2 *0.9 13.3 23.5 12:3 
French 1,966 4,946 33.5 “1.4 17.0 20.7 10.0 
Other 323 1,019 13.0 — 5:0 eT: *6.0 


ik 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


M@ Table 52: 
Percentage of Canadians who feel that various problems exist in their communities, by age and sex, age 
15+, Canada, 1989 


Illegal 
Family Public Misuse of — drug use or 
conflicts fights or Problems prescrip- criminal 
related disturbances Alcohol- in the tion and activity 
Drinking to related to related workplace over-the- due to 
Sample Pop. est. and alcohol alcohol health related to counter alcohol or 
Age/Sex size (N) (000s) driving use use problems alcohol use drugs other drugs 
Total 15+ 11,634 20,285 © 44.1 - 2020 — 264 + $$jj. 262 207 23.5 33.9 
Male 8291 #+$$|.g920 46060 eT Gr—<“<iC SC 24.0. 22.7 35.3 
Female _ — 6,343 — 10365 : 426 8 6©626O llr CU i KC—<(‘CTOCC 24.2 32.6 
15-19 838 1,866 44.6 26.8 32.9 26.6 18.3 21.5 38.8 
Male 412 956 40.3 24.0 31.4 225 Ut 20.5 36.5 
Female 426 910 49.1 29.7 34.5 30.9 19.6 22uh 41.2 
20-24 Tl SOL rs—“—S=n CSO 2n3 30.5 
Male — 489 102; $65 28.5 See 324 21.9 23.4 39.4 
Female - — 860 1007. Soo Ff + j.j- 86 $$$ #190 — 232 39.7 
25-34 3,059 4,670 49.5 29.7 Silei 32.0 23.0 7245), If 37.8 
Male 1,396 2,318 48.7 29.2 SilkZ Sor 27.0 23.8 39.6 
Female 1,663 Pehey2 50.3 30.1 31.0 30.6 19.0 27.6 36.0 
35-44 2o0e 3902. «86 #2. 264 ## #332 25.0 : 28.0 38.0 
Male 1182 1971 = 00 CO 265 (34.3 29.7 28.9 39.8 
Female 1,200 429 477 86. a hLhLULU 20.3 ere 36.2 
45-54 iowa 2,701 43.5 28.6 25.0 29.4 24.3 23.4 33:7 
Male 673 1,349 45.2 31.6 Plt 29.9 29.3 22.9 36.5 
Female 698 1,352 41.8 25.6 22.8 28.9 19.3 23.8 30.8 
55-64 1,207 25934 $32.3 20. i ci“ ( iS 16.9 20.1 26.3 
Male / 529 1,137 80.5 — 190. (84 $$ 2c. 19.5 18.5 259 
Female sy 678 4107 SGC a lL CC —C 21.6 26.7 
65+ 1,758 2,718 30.5 18.1 16.5 19.2 12.0 17.4 20.6 
Male 640 1,162 34.2 18.9 18.4 21.4 14.4 15.2 225 
Female 1,118 1557 Pat 17.4 oe 17.6 10.2 19.1 19.2 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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M@ Table 53: 


Percentage of Canadians who feel that various problems exist in their communities, by province, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 


Illegal 
| Family Public Misuse of _ drug use or 
conflicts fights or Problems prescrip- criminal 
related disturbances _—Alcohol- in the tion and activity 
Drinking to related to related workplace over-the- due to 
Sample Pop. est. and alcohol alcohol health related to counter alcohol or 
_ Province size (N) (000s) driving use use problems alcohol use drugs other drugs 
|@aneda = NAS 4 —260 264 #282 wk 236 === aa 
961 427 S51 SY/1 34.8 37.4 20.8 26.2 42.8 
82 9s #545 sec 303 soe 229 257 36.4 
1,259 690 51.0 30.3 29.6 32.0 22.7 27.9 42.6 
82 Ge 591 — 88.6 si 46 = =—fboCULe 34.2 46.9 
1,808 5,237 40.5 24.2 25.4 27.8 23.0 24.8 33.2 
— i194 +##i$7486 8 416 265 229 #246 #60 =. eo... Ge 4 
947 830 48.0 29.6 27.8 30.7 Prehss) 27.0 34.5 
— 82 #$§#748 #£=°£#40 386 #5 #8687 8 =6f8hhClUC (lc 38.7 
992 1,826 42.6 26.7 ge: 29.5 22.2 22.6 30.4 
— 41132 #$|.2300 859 8 82 = 244. «08 43.4 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


| 
| 
| 


M@ Table 54: 
| Percentage of Canadians who feel that various problems exist in their communities, by education and sex, 
| age 15+, Canada, 1989 
Illegal 
Family Public Misuse of | drug use or 
| conflicts fights or Problems prescrip- criminal 
| related disturbances _ Alcohol- in the tion and activity 
Drinking to related to related workplace over-the- due to 
Sample Pop. est. and alcohol alcohol health related to counter alcohol or 
_ Education/Sex size (N) (000s) driving use use problems alcohol use drugs other drug 
| Wel populason ates 20286 aa 269° @ @&=;=B4 ee ke 235 339 
“er hl OCiCMA 276 7o 86 el rCULRs—“‘ HG 
enle (43 020 #6 +;%>}*®38 25.6 27.4 we # # £ éé#2 32.6 
_ Less than secondary 4,141 6,744 40.7 2 255 25.6 18.1 20.7 30.4 
Male 1,962 3,349 39.3 25.1 25a 201 19.6 20.1 30.9 
Female 2,179 3,395 42.0 PAS) 25.9 26.1 16.7 21.3 30.0 
Secondary completed 3,116 5668 8 = 444.3 26.0 26.2 TF 0 34.6 
Male . — 1,350 2,097 46.5 26.7 2/9 29.3 25.6 22.3 36.5 
| Female — . 1766 . 307) 42.5 205 24.8 26.4 16.7 24.9 33.1 
| Some post-secondary 
non-university degree 2,693 4,764 48.3 28.4 29.9 30.4 23.4 25.4 36.8 
Male 1 hey/ 2,271 49.0 28.6 32:2 828 27.7 25.0 39.0 
Female 1,556 2,494 47.7 28.1 27.9 28.8 19.5 25.8 34.9 
University degree 1577 2,865 48.3 32.7 20.9 339. 23.8 28.0 38.7 
_ Male 804 1,606 49.0 34.1 25.4 34.3 27.0 26.7 oo 7 
_ Female 773 1,259 47.4 30.9 20.0 33.4 19.6 29.7 37.4 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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M Table 55: 
Percentage of Canadians who feel that various problems exist in their communities, by income and sex, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Illegal 
Family Public Misuse of — drug use or 
conflicts fights or Problems prescrip- criminal 
related disturbances — Alcohol- in the tion and activity 
Drinking to related to related workplace over-the- due to 
Sample Pop. est. and alcohol alcohol health related to counter alcohol or 
Income/Sex size (N) (000s) driving use use problems alcohol use drugs other drugs 
Total population 11,634 20,285 44.1 26.9 26.4 - 28.2 20.7 23.5 33.9 
Male 5,291 9,920 44.6 27.6 2/3 29.1 24.0 eel 35.3 
Female 6,343 10,365 43.6 263 25.6 274 175 24.2 32.6 
<$10,000 861 951 45.1 29.0 32.0 32.0 WH Zee 34.8 
Male 255 325 43.9 28.5 32.9 33'S *20.8 28.2 33.0 
Female 606 626 45.7 Ae) se SHS 31.4 TAS 26.6 35.8 
$10,000-$19,999 2,118 2,882 44.9 — 273 etl 29.3 18.0 235 33.8 
Male 836 1,197 46.3 26.9 28.3 30.8 250 | 2138 36.3 
Female 1,282 1,685 44.0 275 27.8 28.2 13.8 24.8 32.0 
$20,000-$39,999 3,487 5,588 44.8 27.9 28.1 29.7 22.1 24.5 35.4 
Male 1,683 2,809 44.1 27.4 28.6 28.9 23.4 22.3 35.9 
Female 1,804 2,779 45.6 28.4 27.6 30.5 20.8 26.8 34.9 
$40,000-$59,999 2,134 4,380 47.9 30.2 28.1 30.3 29.8 255 37.6 
Male 1,142 . 2,309 46.7 28.5 28.0 304 27.9 2o./ 38.5 
Female 992 2,025 49.3 32.3 28.3 30.1. 23.4 27.6 36.6 
$60,000+ 1,395 3,309 45.3 tall 23:5 30.0 22.3 25.9 35.1 
Male 782 1,972 46.8 30.4 ASI 32.6 Tot 26.4 36.4 
Female 613 1,337 43.0 2307 20.2 26.3 14.2 25.0 33:3 


* 


High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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I Table 56: 
| Percentage of Canadians who feel that various problems exist in their communities, by employment status 
| and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


| Illegal 
Family Public Misuse of — drug use or 
conflicts fights or Problems prescrip- criminal 
related disturbances _— Alcohol- in the tion and activity 
Drinking to related to related workplace over-the- due to 
Employment status/ Sample Pop.est. and alcohol alcohol health related to counter alcohol or 
~ Sex size (N) (000s) driving use use problems alcohol use drugs other drugs 
Total population 11886 86285 —0—6 MA 269 26.4 28.2 20.7 23.5 33.9 
| § Male 5,291 9920 446 27.6 22S Bl 24.0 ees 35.3 
| _femae 8845 ~~ 10.365 43.6 263 25.5 27.4 175 24.2 32.6 
Manager/professional 2,305 3,991 50.3 33.0 28.6 BiG) 7 26.7 28.6 38.9 
Male 1,128 2,170 47.8 32.7 27.0 33.4 30.1 26.4 38.8 
| Female 1,177 1,821 5er2 33.4 30.5 34.1 22.6 SUEZ 39.1 
|—Mherwhitecolar #2296 4044 441 # £=#W0 ~~ eo Ct eo 215 205 35.8 
Mace — Fo (80 0 = —64640c0CUC<“‘(‘C CL KUL UEC KC 24.9 38.6 
(remo .-—«—“‘<‘ Ch UL ChlUllCUL I OH 19.2 22.7 —~B42 
Blue collar 2,145 3,747 47.2 27.8 29.0 Siri 26.0 22.7 35.9 
Male 1,831 3,192 47.0 27.6 29.2 31.2 26.5 22.1 36.1 
Female 314 555 48.0 29.4 28.0 31.0 23.3 26.1 34.8 
Veokingforwork = 311 — 60 84 313)  — hell 24 eo 8 36.3 
Male —r——eS—=™® oo btSC i SC(‘( iC 33.1 334 38.6 
Female | . 135 8 at oO 2. iio *23.9 . “Zoe *32.8 
Student 1,059 2,265 50.0 28.0 33.5 29.5 16.2 23.8 40.3 
Male 497 less 46.0 24.3 32.9 25.2 14.5 21.4 39.0 
Female 562 ies 54.1 31.6 34.1 33.9 17.9 26.2 41.6 
‘Keeping house _ 1,766 2/30 39.1 22.2 : 20.9 eer 14.2 21. as 
Male 4 SS. - _ -— = - 
_ Female 1,725 _ 2.8/2. SSO = 225 —  2ie 231. 144 21.4 ele 
Retired 1,570 2,587 3253 18.2 17.6 20.0 12.5 19.0 2353 
Male 723 | che Son 17.9 Was 20.0 14.8 16.2 23:5 
Female | 847 1,278) SHES 18.4 17.9 20.1 10.2 21.9 23.0 
Other 18 = aa 48.4 725.6 _ 329 o.1- *30.9 “28.7 39.6 
Male 7 (35 # #468 + +;+#$|(.®37 "04 jj *304 *313 *24 7 *36.9 


__ Female _ 2 oe 6 *36.8 *38.3 300 #866366 *44.9 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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M Table 57: 
Percentage of Canadians who feel that various problems exist in their communities, by marital status and 
sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 ; 


Illegal 
Family Public Misuse of _ drug use or 
conflicts fights or Problems prescrip- criminal 
related disturbances _Alcohol- in the tion and activity 
Drinking to related to related workplace over-the- due to 
Sample Pop. est. and alcohol alcohol health related to counter alcohol or 
Marital status/Sex size (N) (000s) driving use use problems alcohol use drugs other drugs 
Total population 11,634 20,285 44.1 26.9 26.4 28.2 20.7 25  ###3$39 | 
Male 5,291 9,920 44.6 27.6 Zio 29.1 240. eee 35.3 
Female 6,343 10,365 43.6 26.3 208 274. 176 24.2 aes 
Married 6,292 11,832 42.9 26.1 23.8 27.6 21.3 23:3 32.4 
Male 3,011 5,962 43.1 27.0 24.6 28.4 PAS} 22.9 34.1 
Female 3,281 5,870 42.6 25.2 23.0 26.7 17.4 2387 30.6 
Separated 452 697 54.1 37.6 33.1 37.5 27.8 29.8 42.5 
Male 180 es §55 37.4 36.5 416 390. é 46.7 
Female 272 342 52.8 3/7 30 / 34.4 194 25 #394 
Divorced 667 921 42.9 31.9 30.8 28.4 22.9 29.4 37.7 
Male 261 370 47.5 CiRe 30.6 28.9 26.6 27.8 39.4 
Female 406 551 39.8 28.3 31.0 28.1 *20.4 30.5 36.5 
Widowed 1,011 1,235 30.7 16.6 17.5 166 101 2=—h—hVSEUULCUCO UO | 
Male 162 208 *35.9 188 73 “133 —_—  - "15.1 { 
Female 849 1,029 29.6 16.2 1725 172 87 19.1 21.0 . 
Never married 3,206 5,693 48.8 28.9 32.5 Sie 20.6 23.4 38.7 
Male 1,674 Sa 46.9 27e3 32.0 30.5 Ane den 37.6 
Female 1,532 PST Silat 30.8 Co 31.8 19.9 25.6 39.9 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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M@ Table 58: 
Percentage of Canadians who feel that various problems exist in their communities, by language and sex, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Illegal 

Family Public Misuse of — drug use or 

conflicts fights or Problems prescrip- criminal 
related disturbances _ Alcohol- in the tion and activity 
Drinking to related to related workplace over-the- due to 

Sample Pop. est. and alcohol alcohol health related to counter alcohol or 

Language/Sex size (N) (000s) driving use use problems alcohol use drugs other drugs 
otal population _ (11604 20285 i441 ~~ _ eo 264 _ 262 — c07 =a —=C~—GSCS 
Male _ 5,291 9920 AAG hUhlUBG 23 ~~ (20: =—aOts™ 2e7 — 852. 
_ Female +~=6342~—s10,365 6  ##+#.-38 66 jf  ### ##if5 24.2 26 
English 9,261 14,145 46.4 28.4 Zee 28.7 20.1 205 35.4 
Male 4,212 6,887 47.1 29.3 28.7 29.9 24.1 23.2 Sia 
Female 5,049 ear 45.8 27.5 25.8 27.6 16.2 23.8 33.7 
TAR 4846 A a a 25.4 33.2 
ee 
(100 ~—=— 2her (a a CU te SUC SK CUR ( OS 
323 1,019 SEAS 20.2 19.5 22.3 14.0 16.1 PPT 
173 581 30.8 *18.9 *16.0 NS}, 7/ *13.4 Ove 23.8 
Female 150 438 34.7 *21.8 *24.1 “QU P “14.9 Wes Pee 


* 


High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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Highlights 


art One: Characteristics of People Who 
-imit Their Alcohol Consumption 
fae 


Almost half (45%) of current drinkers report that 
they have limited their alcohol consumption at 
some point in their lives. A higher proportion of 
men (51%) than women (38%) have limited con- 
sumption. 


Current drinkers living in Quebec are the least 
likely to have ever quit drinking or reduced 
their alcohol consumption (36%). Residents of 
Manitoba (56%) and British Columbia (55%) are 
the most likely to have limited consumption. 


Younger drinkers are more likely to report lim- 
iting alcohol consumption than older drinkers. 


The findings suggest that education is not related 
to attempts at reducing alcohol consumption. 


The relationship between income and limiting 
alcohol consumption in the year preceding the 
survey is different for men and women. Male 
drinkers with a household income below $10,000 
are the most likely to have limited consumption 
in the year preceding the survey. However, there 
is no variation among men from other income 
groups. Women with middle incomes are the least 
likely to have decreased their drinking, and 
women with high incomes are the most likely. 


Students are the most likely to have limited 
alcohol consumption in the year preceding the 
survey, whereas retired people are the least 
likely. 


Never-married current drinkers are the most 
likely to have limited their alcohol consumption in 
the year preceding the survey, whereas widowed 
drinkers are the least likely. 


English-speaking drinkers are more likely to have 
limited consumption (49%) than those who speak 
French (36%) or some other language (28%). 


Current drinkers who have experienced a harmful 
effect from their alcohol consumption are more 
likely to have limited consumption (78%) than 
those who have never had an alcohol-related 
problem (36%). 


Part Two: Reasons for Quitting or 
Reducing Consumption of Alcohol 
Zee 


Three reasons for stopping or reducing alcohol 
consumption are identified by at least one-quarter 
of current and former drinkers: pregnancy, diet or 
athletic training (31%), bad effect on physical 
health (80%) and had a drinking problem (26%). 


Other reasons for stopping or reducing alcohol 
consumption include: getting older (18%); bad 
effect on financial position (16%); bad effect on 
happiness or outlook (15%); bad effect on family/ 
home life (14%); the influence of family or friends 
(11%); bad effect on friends or social life (10%); 
and bad effect on work or studies (9%). 


Men report more reasons for limiting alcohol con- 
sumption than women. Men most often report 
reducing consumption for reasons related to phys- 
ical health (33%) and drinking problems (31%). 
Women, on the other hand, most frequently 
reduced consumption for preventative or medical 
reasons, such as pregnancy, dieting or athletic 
training (45%). 


The only reasons that vary in importance by edu- 
cation are pregnancy/diet/athletics (in favour of 
university-educated people); effects on family/ 
home life (in favour of people with less than 
secondary school education) and effects on 
financial position (in favour of people with less 
than secondary school education). 


People with high incomes are more likely to have 
limited their alcohol consumption because of 
pregnancy/diet/athletics than people with low 
incomes. People with low incomes, however, are 
more likely than people with high incomes to 
report reducing consumption because drinking 
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had a bad effect on their financial position, family 
or home life and their work or studies. 


People in managerial/professional and other 
white-collar jobs give almost identical reasons 
for having reduced alcohol consumption at some 
point in their past: pregnancy/diet/athletics, 
effects on physical health, drinking problems 
and getting older. People in blue-collar jobs are 
more apt to have reduced their intake because 
of drinking problems and less likely for reasons 
related to pregnancy/diet/athletics. People who 
are looking for work report drinking problems, 
effects on physical health, effects on happiness 
and effects on family as reasons for reducing con- 
sumption. Retired people report effects on phys- 
ical health, getting older and drinking problems. 
Homemakers give very few reasons other than 
pregnancy/diet/athletics and physical health. 
These are also the two most common reasons 
given by students. 


Motivation for quitting or reducing alcohol con- 
sumption also varies by current marital status. 
Separated people are most likely to report 
drinking problems and bad effect on work or 
studies. Bad effect on family is reported by 24% 
of separated people and only 12% of single 
people. Bad effect on physical health is chosen by 
39% of separated people and only 28% of divorced 
people. Divorced and separated people (22%) are 
more likely than married people (12%) to report 
bad effect on financial position. Bad effect on hap- 
piness is chosen by 25% of separated people and 
only 13% of married people. 


The importance of most reasons for limiting 
alcohol consumption does not vary by language 
spoken, except for pregnancy/diet/athletics, 
getting older and effects on physical health. 
Anglophones (34%) are more likely to limit con- 
sumption due to pregnancy/diet/athletics than are 
Francophones (22%) and those in other language 
groups (19%). Getting older is chosen by only 13% 
of Francophones compared to 20% of Anglophones 
and 23% of people who speak other languages. 
Bad effect on physical health is chosen by 

only 27% of Anglophones compared to 39% of 
Francophones and 47% of people who speak other 
languages. 


M@ People who have never experienced a harmful 


effect from their alcohol consumption limited their 
intake for reasons related to pregnancy/diet/ath- 
letics (38%), effects on physical health (19%), get- 
ting older (18%) and drinking problems (14%). 
People who had experienced a harmful effect are 
more likely to report effects on physical health 
(46%), drinking problems (45%), pregnancy/diet/ 
athletics (29%), bad effect on happiness (28%) and 
bad effect on family/home life (27%). 


Part Three: Strategies Used to Quit or 
Reduce Consumption of Alcohol 
Zee 


In general, current and former drinkers use 
some strategies more than others: limiting drinks 
(66%), changing beverage type (39%), fewer visits 
to bars/taverns (35%), new activities that do not 
involve drinking (27%), avoiding friends who 
drink (22%) and skipping parties (20%). 


The relative importance and overall use of most 
strategies vary by age, with older people reporting 
fewer strategies than younger people. 


People in different current employment categories 
report big differences in strategies used during a 
past attempt at limiting alcohol consumption. 
Retired people report the least use of all strate- 
gies. People who are looking for work and stu- 
dents make the most use of all strategies. The 
only exception is that white-collar employees 
other than managers/professionals are the most 
likely to report changing beverage types. 


People in different current marital status cate- 
gories report big differences in strategies used 
during a past attempt at limiting alcohol con- 
sumption. People who have never been married 
report the most use of all strategies. Widowed 
people report the least use of all strategies. 


Anglophones report more use of all strategies 
than Francophones. The relative importance of 
reduction strategies also varies considerably by 
language spoken. 
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# Current drinkers who have experienced a harmful 
effect from drinking used many more strategies to 
limit consumption. Thus, limiting consumption for 
these people involved a much bigger lifestyle 
change than for people who decide to limit 
without first experiencing an alcohol-related 
harmful effect. 
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Introduction 


Research on alcohol consumption often focuses on the 
reasons why people drink and the use and success of 
formal treatment programs. The emphasis is usually 
on people who have a problem with their alcohol con- 
sumption. Despite theoretical and policy implications, 
there is very little information on reasons why indi- 
viduals voluntarily limit their alcohol consumption or 
on the day-to-day strategies they use to stop or reduce 
their drinking. These are important questions in the 
Canadian context, given the large number of people, 
with and without serious alcohol problems, who suc- 
cessfully quit drinking or reduce their alcohol con- 
sumption for significant periods of time during their 
lives. 


When the focus in this chapter is on reasons for 
reducing alcohol consumption, only current drinkers 
are included in the analysis. When the focus is on rea- 
sons for quitting or reducing alcohol consumption, 
both former and current drinkers are included. 


The first part of this chapter examines attempts 
at alcohol reduction among current drinkers. The 
chapter next focuses on reasons given by both former 
and current drinkers for quitting or reducing their 
consumption of alcohol. Attention is then placed on 
common strategies used for limiting alcohol consump- 
tion that do not involve formal treatment. Finally, 
survey findings are discussed in relation to the 
results of previous research and possible implications 
for prevention. 
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Part One: 


Characteristics of People Who Limit Their Alcohol Consumption 


Definitions 
Eee 


With regard to alcohol consumption, the sample can 
be divided into three main groups: lifetime abstainers, 
who have never consumed alcohol (7%); former 
drinkers, who consumed alcohol regularly in the past 
(16%); and current drinkers, who consumed at least 
one alcoholic beverage in the 12 months preceding the 
survey (78%). The analysis in this section is based on 
current drinkers only. Former drinkers are excluded 
in this part of Chapter 6 because, by definition, they 
have quit drinking and did not consume alcohol in the 
year preceding the survey. Refer to Chapter 1 for 

a description of the socio-economic characteristics of 
former drinkers. 


All current drinkers were asked: “Have you ever 
stopped drinking altogether for a period of time?” 
(Q37 in Appendix B). If they responded positively, 
they were asked: “When was the last time? Was it 
within the past 12 months, 1—5 years ago, or over 
5 years ago?” (Q38 in Appendix B). Current drinkers 
were also asked: “Have you ever reduced or cut down 
the amount you drink without quitting completely?” 
(Q40 in Appendix B). If their answer was yes, they 
were asked: “When was the last time? Was it within 
the past 12 months, 1-5 years ago, or over 5 years 
ago?” (Q42 in Appendix B). Data on people who quit 
and reduced consumption are merged in this chapter, 
and the terms “limit” or “reduce” are used to refer to 
both situations. 


Because people are reporting on a past event — 
stopping or reducing consumption — it is possible 
that their demographic profile at the time of the 
survey, other than sex, would differ from their status 
at the time that they actually limited consumption. 
This caution applies to characteristics such as age, 
education, income, employment status and marital 
status. To avoid misinterpretation, this chapter 
reports on attempts to quit or reduce consumption at 
two points in time — ever in the respondent’s life, and 
during the year preceding the survey. Any appre- 
ciable differences are noted in the text. 


General Findings 
ae 


Almost half (45%) of all current drinkers report that 
they have limited their consumption of alcohol at 
some point in their lives. A higher proportion of men 
(51%) than women (38%) have limited consumption. 
In the year preceding the survey, 25% of current 
drinkers quit or reduced their drinking. Again, 

more men (28%) than women (21%) took this action 
(Figure 1 and Table 1). 


Region 
Le 


People living in Quebec are the least likely to have 
ever quit or reduced their alcohol consumption (36%). 
Residents of Manitoba (56%) and British Columbia 
(55%) are the most likely to have limited consump- 
tion. Over half of the current drinkers in Alberta and 
New Brunswick also report reducing consumption at 
some time in their lives. All other provinces range 
between 44% and 48% (Figure 2 and Table 1). 


In each province, more men than women have 
limited consumption (Table 1). The gap between men 
and women is greatest in New Brunswick (a differ- 
ence of 26 percentage points), Prince Edward Island 
(a difference of 25 percentage points) and Nova Scotia 
(a difference of 22 percentage points). The attempts at 


@ Figure 1: 
Percentage of current drinkers who quit or 
reduced their alcohol consumption, by sex, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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limiting consumption are most similar between men 
and women in western Canada: a difference of seven 
percentage points in Manitoba and Alberta, 11 per- 
centage points in Saskatchewan and 13 percentage 
points in British Columbia. 


Age 
ZG 


Current drinkers who were young adults at the time 
of the survey are more likely than older people to 
report having limited consumption ever in their lives 
(Figure 3 and Table 2). For example, 54% of current 
drinkers aged 20 to 24 years and 52% of those aged 
25 to 34 years have limited consumption. By compar- 
ison, only 32% of people 65 years of age and over indi- 
cate a reduction at some point in their lives. These 
results may seem surprising, because older people 
have had more years in which to limit consumption, 
yet it is the younger people who have taken this 
action. However, it must be stressed that these find- 
ings are based only on current drinkers. As discussed 
in Chapter 1, older people are overrepresented in the 
“former drinker” category. Thus, older individuals are 
more likely than young people to have stopped 
drinking permanently at some time in the past. 


The findings clearly indicate that, among current 
drinkers, younger people are more likely to have 


Figure 2: 
Percentage of current drinkers who ever quit or 
reduced their alcohol consumption, by province, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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recently stopped or reduced drinking (Figure 3 and 
Table 2). For example, people aged 15 to 19 (40%) and 
20 to 24 (38%) are the most likely to have limited con- 
sumption during the year preceding the survey. The 
likelihood of alcohol reduction decreases steadily with 
age, with drinkers 65 years of age and older the least 
likely to have taken this action (11%). This finding 
suggests that older current drinkers may have estab- 
lished a firm pattern of alcohol consumption that they 
are unwilling, or perhaps unable, to break out of. 
Also, older drinkers consume significantly less alcohol 
per week than their younger counterparts and may 
thus have fewer reasons to limit their drinking. 


Fewer people at every age report reducing con- 
sumption during the year preceding the survey com- 
pared to at some point in their lives. However, a 
difference of only seven percentage points for people 
aged 15 to 19 rises to 24 percentage points for people 
aged 25 to 34 and then evens out at this level (Table 
2). This finding further illustrates that a significant 
proportion of the older current drinkers who report 
limiting consumption actually took this action at 
some time in their past. 


@ Figure 3: 
Percentage of current drinkers who quit or 
reduced their alcohol consumption, by age, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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In each age group, more men than women limited 
consumption in the year preceding the survey. The 
tendency to limit consumption also declines with age 
for both men and women (Figure 4). 


Education 
Bae 


Initial observations indicate that similar percentages 
of current drinkers from all educational levels have 
limited consumption at some time in their lives. 
There is a range of only four percentage points 
between people in the four educational categories, 
with nearly 45% of people at all levels indicating 
some form of limitation (Figure 5 and Table 3). 


Data on the percentage of current drinkers who 
limited consumption during the year preceding the 
survey confirm that there is not a strong relationship 
between education and the tendency to quit or reduce 
consumption of alcohol (Figure 5 and Table 3). 


More men than women have limited consumption 
at every educational level (Table 3). The difference in 
the percentages of men and women limiting consump- 
tion at each level of education decreases consistently 


@ Figure 4: 
Percentage of current drinkers who quit or 
reduced their alcohol consumption in the year 
preceding the survey, by age and sex, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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from lower to higher levels of education. Thus, 
almost the same percentage of university-educated 
men (49%) and women (44%) have limited consump- 
tion at some point in their lives. 


Income 
Bae 


At first glance, it appears that current drinkers from 
different income levels are equally as likely to have 
limited consumption at some time in their lives 
(Table 4). There is only an eight percentage point dif- 
ference between the five income brackets. However, a 
closer examination shows that the pattern is different 
for men and women (Figure 6). A higher percentage of 
men with household incomes of less than $10,000 
(61%) have taken this action compared to men with 
higher household incomes (50% to 52%). By contrast, 
the pattern for women is U-shaped. Women with 
household incomes of less than $10,000 (42%) and 
women with incomes above $60,000 (44%) are the 
most likely to have taken this action. The likelihood 
falls for women with a middle-range income between 
$20,000 and $39,000 (34%). 


Data on the percentage of current drinkers who 
limited consumption during the year preceding the 
survey confirm that low-income men are more likely 
than other men to limit consumption (Table 4). The 
U-shaped pattern for women is shallower, suggesting 
that differences in income are less related to limiting 
consumption for women than for men. 


M@ Figure 5: 
Percentage of current drinkers who quit or 
reduced their alcohol consumption, 
by education, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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More men than women in each income group 
indicate having limited their alcohol consumption 
(Table 4). The gap between men and women of the 
same age is wider for people with middle incomes. For 
example, the difference is 17 percentage points for 
those with an income between $20,000 and $39,999, 
whereas the difference is six percentage points for 
those in the highest income bracket. 


Employment Status 
ae 


There is considerable variation in the likelihood of 
current drinkers having limited consumption by cur- 
rent employment status (Figure 7). The range is from 
57% for people who are currently looking for work to 
33% for people who are retired. The pattern is similar 
for men and women (Table 5). 


Data on the percentage of current drinkers who 
limited consumption during the year preceding the 
survey show that students are more likely than 
people who are looking for work to have recently 
reduced consumption (Table 5). This finding is con- 
sistent with the fact that younger people are more 
likely to limit consumption than older people. A closer 
examination suggests that the likelihood of limiting 
consumption during the year preceding the survey is 
very similar for employed people and those who are 
looking for work (Figure 7). 


@ Figure 6: 
Percentage of current drinkers who ever quit or 
reduced their alcohol consumption, by income 
and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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In all occupational categories, men are more likely 
to have limited consumption than women (Table 5). 
The gap between men and women is highest for 
people who are looking for work (22 percentage 
points), followed by retired persons (17 percentage 
points), blue-collar workers (16 percentage points), 
white-collar workers other than managers/profes- 
sionals (14 percentage points), students (14 per- 
centage points) and managers/professionals (six 
percentage points). 


Marital Status 
Bae 


The percentage of current drinkers who have limited 
consumption ever in their lives also varies by current 
marital status (Figure 8 and Table 6). People who are 
single (never married) (52%) and those who are sepa- 
rated (52%) are most likely to have limited consump- 
tion, followed by those who are divorced (49%), 
married (42%) and widowed (27%). The pattern is 
similar for those who limited their consumption in 
the year preceding the survey: single (35%), separated 
(25%), divorced (21%), married (20%) and widowed 
(10%). 


Mi Figure 7: 
Percentage of current drinkers who quit or 
reduced their alcohol consumption, by 
employment status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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The rank order from most to least likely to limit 
consumption varies slightly for men and women 
(Table 6). The data show that 64% of the men who are 
separated and 59% of single men have limited con- 
sumption, compared to only 36% of widowed men. By 
contrast, 45% of divorced women and 44% of single 
women limited consumption, compared to only 25% 
of widowed women. 


More men than women in each marital status 
category have limited consumption at some time in 
their lives. The largest gap is a 15 percentage point 
difference between men and women who have never 
married. Although more men than women in each 
marital status category also limited consumption 
during the year preceding the survey, the differences 
are smaller. For example, divorced men (21%) are vir- 
tually equal to divorced women (20%) in reporting 
reduced consumption in the year preceding the 
survey. The largest gap is a nine percentage point 
difference between men and women who have never 
married (Table 6). 


Language 
| ag 


English-speaking current drinkers are more likely 
than the members of other language groups to report 
limiting their alcohol consumption. Forty-nine per- 
cent of Anglophones have either stopped or reduced 


Figure 8: 
Percentage of current drinkers who quit or 
reduced their alcohol consumption, by marital 
status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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their drinking at some point in their lives, compared 
to 36% of Francophones and 28% of members of other 
language groups. Data on the percentage of current 
drinkers who limited consumption in the year pre- 
ceding the survey also show that Anglophones are the 
most likely to have limited consumption (Figure 9 and 
Table 7). 


This pattern remains consistent for men and 
women (Table 7). Fifty-five percent of Anglophone 
men have limited consumption in their lifetime, 
compared to 44% of Francophone men and 30% of 
men in other language categories. Similarly, 42% of 
Anglophone women have limited consumption, com- 
pared to 27% of Francophone women and 23% of 
women in other language groups (Table 7). 


More men than women in each language group 
have limited their drinking (Table 7). The gap is 
highest among Francophones (17 percentage points) 
and Anglophones (13 percentage points), compared to 
people speaking other languages (seven percentage 
points). 


identification of a Harmful Effect 
Bae 


Approximately one out of every five current drinkers 
(21%) report that they have experienced one or more 
alcohol-related problems in their lifetime. These prob- 
lems include harmful effects on friendships, physical 
health, happiness, home life, work or studies and 
financial position. Men (25%) are more likely than 


@ Figure 9: 
Percentage of current drinkers who quit or 
reduced their alcohol consumption, by language, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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women (15%) to identify a harmful effect resulting 
from alcohol consumption (see Chapter 5 for a 
detailed analysis of the socio-economic characteristics 
of people who experienced a harmful effect as a result 
of their own alcohol consumption). 


People who report experiencing an alcohol-related 
problem at some time in their lives are more likely 
to have stopped or reduced their drinking than those 
who have not (Figure 10 and Table 8). Approximately 
78% of current drinkers who report experiencing an 
alcohol-related problem also report limiting their con- 
sumption, compared to only 36% of those who have 
not experienced a problem — a difference of 42 per- 
centage points. Although drinkers reporting problems 
are more likely to alter their drinking habits, the find- 
ings clearly demonstrate that people also limit their 
drinking for reasons other than personally experi- 
encing harmful effects from alcohol consumption. 


Data on the percentage of current drinkers who 
limited consumption during the year preceding the 
survey reveal a strong relationship between experi- 
encing a recent negative effect from alcohol consump- 
tion and recent actions taken to limit consumption 
(Table 8). Fifty-seven percent of people who experi- 
enced a negative effect from alcohol consumption in 
the year preceding the survey also limited consump- 
tion during the year preceding the survey. By con- 
trast, only 19% of current drinkers who had not 
experienced a harmful effect from alcohol consump- 
tion in the 12 months preceding the survey limited 


@ Figure 10: 
Percentage of current drinkers who quit or 
reduced their alcohol consumption, by whether 
or not they had ever experienced an alcohol- 
related problem, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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consumption during the year preceding the survey. 
The pattern is similar for men and women. 


The findings presented in previous sections of this 
chapter, which examine the relationship between 
limiting consumption and demographic characteris- 
tics, consistently reveal that more men than women 
limit consumption. The data concerned with alcohol- 
related problems suggest that men are limiting 
consumption more than women because they are 
suffering more harmful effects from their alcohol con- 
sumption. Indeed, when controlling for alcohol-related 
problems, differences between men and women are 
relatively small (Table 8). 
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Part Two: 
Reasons for Quitting or Reducing Consumption of Alcohol 


Definitions 
EEG 


Former drinkers and current drinkers who indicated 
that they had stopped or reduced their drinking at 
some point in their lives were asked about the rele- 
vance of ten common reasons for reducing or quitting 
drinking (Q44 in Appendix B): a) for reasons such as 
pregnancy, dieting, athletic training, etc.; b) because 
you were getting older; c) you thought you were 
drinking too much or had a drinking problem; 

d) it was affecting your work, studies or employment 
opportunities; e) it was interfering with your family or 
home life; f) it was affecting your physical health; g) it 
was affecting your friendships or social life; h) it was 
affecting your financial position; i) it was affecting 
your outlook on life, happiness; and j) because of 
influence from your family or friends. 


Clarity as to the meaning of these percentage 
entries is important. A non-endorsement might mean 
that a person chose not to limit consumption for that 
reason even though the situation was personally rele- 
vant. Furthermore, an endorsement of a reason, say, 
by 50% of the population does not necessarily imply 
that the remaining 50% did not respond to this factor 
in their lives — many of them may have seen it as 
having “no bearing” or “never experienced.” Thus, for 
example, bad effect on family would not be a relevant 
category for people without family ties. 


People may have quit or reduced their drinking 
many times in the past, each time for a different 
reason. Others may have limited consumption only 
once, but decided to take this action for several rea- 
sons. This chapter does not make these kinds of 
distinctions. 


The analysis in this section is based primarily on 
reasons that people gave for quitting or reducing con- 
sumption of alcohol ever in their lives. Obviously, 
the personal characteristics of individual respondents 
at the time of the survey may not be the same as 
the characteristics of the person at the time of the 
reduction attempt. Thus, to guard against misinter- 
pretation, reasons given by people who limited con- 
sumption ever in their lives are compared to reasons 


given by people who limited consumption in the year 
preceding the survey. 


General Findings 
ae 


In general, the most frequently cited reasons for ever 
stopping or reducing alcohol consumption revolve 
around the well-being of the person or, in the case of 
women, the well-being of the unborn child (Table 9). 
In rank order, the three reasons provided by at least 
one-quarter of all Canadians are: pregnancy/diet/ath- 
letics (31%); bad effect on physical health (80%); and 
had a drinking problem (26%). Other motivations are 
less common, all falling below the 20% level. These 
reasons include: getting older (18%); bad effect on 
financial position (16%); bad effect on happiness or 
outlook (15%); bad effect on family or home life (14%); 
the influence of family or friends (11%); bad effect on 
friends or social life (10%); and bad effect on work or 
studies (9%). A comparison of reasons for limiting 
consumption ever in one’s life against reasons 

given for limiting consumption during the year 
preceding the survey reveals much the same pattern 
(Figure 11). 


Sex 
| ee 


In nine out of ten cases, a higher percentage of men 
than women report particular reasons for stopping or 
reducing consumption (Figure 12). The only exception 
is pregnancy, diet or athletic training. Women (45%) 
are more than twice as likely as men (22%) to cite 
this particular motivation for limiting consumption. 
Other common reasons among women include: bad 
effect on physical health (25%), felt they had a 
drinking problem (19%) and because they were get- 
ting older (14%). One-third of the men cut consump- 
tion because of bad effects on physical health (33%) 
and because they felt they had a drinking problem 
(31%). Close to one-fifth gave reasons such as diet/ 
athletic training (22%), getting older (21%) and bad 
effect on financial position (19%). 
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Age 
EG 


There is little variation by age in the overall impor- 
tance of reasons for limiting consumption, other than 
for pregnancy/diet/athletics, getting older and effects 
on physical health. In general, younger people are 
more likely to report pregnancy/diet/athletics, 
whereas older people are more likely to report getting 
older and effects on physical health (Table 9). 


People aged 15 to 34 are most likely to have lim- 
ited consumption because of pregnancy/diet/athletics 
(38%), effects on physical health (27%), drinking prob- 
lems (25%) and financial position (18%). The order for 
middle-aged people between 35 and 54 shifted: effects 
on physical health (32%), drinking problem (30%), 
pregnancy/diet/athletics (29%) and getting older 
(21%). For people 55 years of age and over, effects on 
physical health (34%) and getting older (25%) are 


Mi Figure 11: 
Reasons for quitting or reducing alcohol 
consumption, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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the most important reasons, with drinking problem 
(22%) and pregnancy/diet/athletics (14%) shifting 
downward in the rank order. It is important to 
remember that the age reported in the tables is not 
necessarily the age at which people limited consump- 
tion. A check against reasons given by people for 
limiting consumption during the year preceding the 
survey, however, shows much the same pattern 
(Table 10). 


Younger women are more likely than older 
women to reduce consumption for reasons of preg- 
nancy, diet or athletics. Fifty-four percent of women 
15 to 34 years of age limited consumption in the year 
preceding the survey for this reason, compared to 43% 
of women between 35 and 54 years of age and 42% of 
women 55 years of age and over (Table 10). 


The most common reasons cited by younger men 
for ever quitting or reducing alcohol consumption are 


@ Figure 12: 
Reasons for ever quitting or reducing alcohol 
consumption, by sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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bad effect on physical health (31%), drinking prob- 
lems (30%) and diet/athletics (26%). These reasons 
remain important for middle-aged men (35 to 54 
years), but getting older (23%) moves into third place. 
Older men (55 years and over) are the most likely to 
have reduced drinking for reasons associated with 
effects on physical health (39%) and old age (30%). 
Diet/athletics is of lower importance for this group 
(10%). 


In every age category, a higher percentage of men 
than women report each reason, other than preg- 
nancy, for limiting consumption (Tables 9 and 10). 
The difference in the percentage of men and women 
choosing each reason does not vary sharply across age 
categories. The only reasons with significant variation 
between men and women across age categories are 
pregnancy/diet/athletics, effects on physical health 
and getting older (Table 9). Thus, for example, there 
is a larger difference between the proportion of young 
men and young women who report pregnancy/diet/ 
athletics than there is among older men and women 
(Figure 13). 


Education 
Za 


There are striking similarities in the overall impor- 
tance of reasons given for ever limiting consumption 
by people according to their current level of education 
(Table 11). Only three reasons vary in overall impor- 
tance. People with a university degree are most likely 
to report pregnancy/diet/athletics — a difference of 
18 percentage points compared to those with less 
than a secondary school education. People with less 
than a secondary school education, however, are more 
likely than people with a university degree to report 
effects on family/home life and effects on financial 
position — a difference of 13 and nine percentage 
points, respectively. 


A direct correspondence between level of educa- 
tion and reasons for reduction cannot be assumed, 
because education can continue to be acquired over 
the course of one’s life, so the level of education held 
by people at the time they reduced drinking may not 
correspond to the level at the time of the survey. To 
clarify the relationship between education and rea- 
sons for reduction, reasons for limiting consumption 
during the year preceding the survey were compared 
with reasons given by people for ever limiting con- 


sumption (Table 12). There are not any differences 
greater than ten percentage points when comparing 
the same educational levels for these two time 
periods. A pattern emerges, however, for higher per- 
centages of people at all levels of education to have 
limited consumption during the year preceding the 
survey for reasons related to pregnancy/diet/athletics 
compared to people who have ever limited consump- 
tion. This suggests that people of all education levels 
are more concerned currently about the relationship 
between alcohol and pregnancy, diet and fitness than 
in the past. 


At each level of education, the relative importance 
of reasons for limiting consumption is different for 
men and women. For men, the two most common rea- 
sons remain the same at every level of education: bad 
effects on health and recognition of a drinking problem 


@ Figure 13: 
Percentage of former and current drinkers who 
ever quit or reduced their alcohol consumption 
for selected reasons, by age and sex, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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(Table 11). For men with less than a secondary school 
education, three reasons are a close third choice: bad 
effect on financial position (23%), bad effect on family 
life (22%) and getting older (21%). The next most 
important reasons for men with a secondary school 
diploma and men with some post-secondary school 
education and non-university degree are diet/athletic 
training (26% and 25%, respectively), getting older 
(21% and 20%, respectively) and bad effect on finan- 
cial position (20% and 19%, respectively). The order is 
the same for men with a university degree, although 
the percentage choosing each category changes: 
diet/athletic training (27%), getting older (24%) and 
bad effect on financial position (13%). 


Reasons for ever limiting consumption vary for 
men and women with the same level of education, 
because women are much more likely to report preg- 
nancy, diet and athletics. The rank order of the three 
most common reasons stays the same for women in all 
four categories of education: pregnancy/diet/athletics, 
drinking problem and effects on physical health. 

The percentage choosing some categories, however, 
fluctuates at each level. Women with less than a sec- 
ondary school education are much less likely to give 
pregnancy/diet/athletics as a reason — only 31% com- 
pared to 49% for both women with a secondary school 
diploma and women with some post-secondary school 
education and non-university degree, and 57% for 
women with a university degree (Figure 14 and Table 
11). This indicates a positive relationship between 
education and reduction for this reason. There is very 
little difference (four percentage points) by education 
for women with the second choice, with close to one- 


@ Figure 14: 
Percentage of former and current drinkers who 
ever quit or reduced their alcohol consumption 
for reasons of pregnancy, diet or athletic 
training, by education, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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quarter selecting bad effect on health. The third most 
common choice again varies by educational level. 
Twenty-six percent of women with the least education 
report a drinking problem as a reason, compared with 
15% to 18% of women in the next three categories of 
education. 


Social relationships decline in importance as rea- 
sons given by both men and women for having limited 
consumption at some point in the past as their cur- 
rent level of education increases. Twenty-one percent 
of people with the least education reduced consump- 
tion because of a bad effect on family, 14% because 
of a bad effect on friends and 14% because of the 
influence of family and friends. These factors reduce 
to 8%, 7% and 7%, respectively, for people with the 
most education. 


Other than pregnancy/diet/athletics, more men 
than women within every educational category but 
one choose every reason for reduction of consumption. 
The relative difference in the percentage of men and 
women choosing each reason does not vary sharply 
across educational categories. 


The only reasons that differ between men and 
women across categories are pregnancy/diet/athletics, 
drinking problem and effects on physical health. For 
pregnancy/diet/athletics, the difference between male 
and female drinkers with less education is 17 per- 
centage points (more women); the difference in the 
highest bracket is 31 percentage points (more women). 
For reasons related to drinking problems, the differ- 
ence between men and women with less than a sec- 
ondary school education is five percentage points 
(more men), compared to a difference of 19 percentage 
points (more men) for people with a secondary school 
diploma. For effects on physical health, the difference 
between men and women with some post-secondary 
school education and non-university degree is only 
one percentage point (more men), compared to a dif- 
ference of 13 percentage points (more men) for people 
with a university degree. 


income 
Bae 


The importance of some reasons for limiting consump- 
tion varies across current income levels (Table 13). | 
In general, people with the highest household income 
(44%) are more likely to have limited consumption | 
because of pregnancy/diet/athletics than people with | 
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the lowest household income (23%). People with the 
lowest income, however, are more likely than people 
with higher incomes to give reasons such as bad effect 
on financial position (a difference of 13 percentage 
points), bad effect on family/home life (a difference of 
11 percentage points) and bad effect on work/studies 
(a difference of nine percentage points). People in the 
lower income groups are also more likely to cite nega- 
tive effects on work or studies as a motivation for 
reducing consumption (Figure 15). These differences 
apply to both men and women. 


A direct correspondence between income and rea- 
sons for reduction cannot be assumed, because income 
can vary over a lifetime, so income of people at the 
time they reduced drinking may not correspond to the 
level at the time of the survey. Furthermore, it is pos- 
sible that failure to limit drinking in the past may 
lead to lower current income levels. 


To clarify the relationship between income and 
reasons for reduction, reasons for limiting consump- 
tion during the year preceding the survey were com- 
pared with reasons given by people for ever limiting 
consumption (Tables 13 and 14). There are no differ- 
ences larger than ten percentage points. However, it 
is interesting to note that, for each income category, a 
higher percentage of current drinkers who limited 
consumption in the year preceding the survey did so 


Figure 15: 
Percentage of former and current drinkers who 
quit or reduced their alcohol consumption 
because of bad effects on work or finances, 
by income, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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for reasons of pregnancy, diet or athletics. This sug- 
gests that people of all income levels are more con- 
cerned about the relationship between alcohol and 
pregnancy, diet or fitness than in the past. 


The relative importance of reasons for limiting 
consumption at some point in their lives reported by 
people within each income bracket differs from the 
importance assigned these reasons by men and by 
women (Table 13). For men of almost all income 
brackets, bad effect on physical health continues to 
be the primary reason for having limited alcohol con- 
sumption. The exception is men earning between 
$40,000 and $59,999, who rank it second. Men in 
the highest income bracket also limited consumption 
principally for reasons related to diet/athletics (33%), 
drinking problems (29%) and concerns about getting 
older (23%). By contrast, men in the lowest income 
brackets are next most likely to limit consumption 
for reasons related to drinking problems (29%), bad 
effects on financial position (27%) and bad effects on 
family (22%). 


Reasons for ever limiting consumption vary for 
men and women with the same income, because 
women are much more likely to report pregnancy, diet 
and athletics. Women in the highest three income 
brackets assign the same relative importance to the 
three main reasons: pregnancy/diet/athletics, effects 
on physical health and drinking problem (Table 13). 
Women in the second lowest bracket place effects on 
physical health ahead of pregnancy/diet/athletics, 
whereas women in the lowest income bracket report 
pregnancy/diet/athletics in first place but then are 
more likely to rank drinking problems and bad effects 
on financial position. The percentage of women 
choosing some reasons varies widely for each income 
category. For example, the percentage of women 
choosing pregnancy/diet/athletics increases from 30% 
of women in the lowest bracket to 64% of women in 
the highest bracket (Figure 16). By contrast, the pro- 
portion of women choosing drinking problem and bad 
effect on financial position decreases with income 
(26% to 13% for drinking problem and 22% to 5% for 
financial position) (Table 13). 


There is almost a consistent decrease in the 
importance of bad effects on family and friends as a 
reason for reduction as income increases. Nineteen 
percent of people in the lowest income group give 
effects on family as a reason, compared to 8% of 
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people in the highest income group. Thirteen percent 
of people in the lowest income bracket give bad effect 
on friends as a reason, compared to 6% of men in the 
highest income bracket. There is little difference 
between the lowest and highest income brackets in 
choosing the influence of family/friends as a reason 
for alcohol reduction. 


Other than pregnancy/diet/athletics and a few 
other minor exceptions, a higher percentage of men at 
every income level tend to give all reasons for having 
reduced consumption. Comparing across income 
brackets, there is very little variation in the per- 
centage of men and women citing most of the reasons. 
Thus, for example, the difference between men and 
women reporting bad effects on financial position is 
only nine percentage points (more men) in the highest 
bracket and six percentage points (more men) in the 
lowest bracket. The most variation by sex across 
income brackets is for health-related reasons. Women 
in the lowest income bracket are less likely than men 
(a difference of 27 percentage points) to give health 
reasons, compared to a much smaller difference 
between the sexes in all the other income brackets. 
Similarly, for the reason pregnancy/diet/athletics, 
the difference between men and women in the three 
highest brackets is about 30 percentage points (more 
women), compared to only 14 percentage points (more 
women) in the lowest bracket. 


@ Figure 16: 
Percentage of female former and current 
drinkers who ever quit or reduced their alcohol 
consumption for reasons of pregnancy, diet or 
athletic training, by income, age 15+, Canada, 
1989 
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The importance of reasons for limiting drinking at 
some point in the past varies by current occupation 
(Table 15). People in managerial/professional and 
other white-collar jobs give almost identical reasons 
for having reduced alcohol consumption: pregnancy/ 
diet/athletics, effects on physical health, drinking 
problem and getting older. People in blue-collar jobs 
are more apt to have reduced their intake because of 
drinking problems and less likely for reasons related 
to pregnancy/diet/athletics. People who are not cur- 
rently employed give a variety of reasons for having 
reduced consumption, depending on their status. 
People who are looking for work reduced consumption 
because of drinking problems, effects on physical 
health, effects on happiness and effects on family. 
Retired people are more likely to report effects on 
physical health, getting older and drinking problem. 
Homemakers give very few reasons other than preg- 
nancy/diet/athletics and health problems. These are 
also the two most common reasons given by students. 


We caution here again that the respondent’s 
occupation may have changed since the reduction of 
alcohol consumption took place. It is quite possible 
that people who have not reduced alcohol consump- 
tion may now be less apt to be employed. To clarify 
the relationship between employment status and rea- 
sons for reduction, reasons for limiting consumption 
during the year preceding the survey were compared 
with reasons given by people for ever limiting con- 
sumption (Tables 15 and 16). The largest difference is 
for retired people, who are more likely to report get- 
ting older as a reason if they had limited consumption 
during the year preceding the survey than if they had 
ever limited consumption — a difference of 12 per- 
centage points. There is also a tendency for employed 
people who had limited consumption during the year 
preceding the survey, compared to those who have 
ever limited consumption, to have limited consump- 
tion for reasons related to pregnancy, diet or athletics. 


The relative importance of reasons for limiting 
consumption at some point in their lives, reported by 
people in different employment status categories, is 
different for men and women. There are important dif- ' 
ferences for men depending on their current occupa- __ 
tion (Table 15). Men in managerial/professional jobs | 


are most likely to have reduced their consumption for | 
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reasons related to effects on physical health (33%), 
diet/athletic training (30%), drinking problem (30%) 
and getting older (24%). Men in other white-collar jobs 
are most likely to have reduced their alcohol consump- 
tion for reasons related to drinking problems (31%), 
bad effect on physical health (34%), bad effect on hap- 
piness (20%), diet/athletic training (26%), getting older 
(23%) and bad effect on financial situation (19%). Men 
in blue-collar jobs are most likely to have limited their 
intake because of drinking problems (37%), effects on 
physical health (32%), financial situation (25%), effects 
on family and home life (21%) and getting older (21%). 
Men who are looking for work limited consumption 
because of drinking problems (43%), bad effect on 
physical health (35%), financial situation (30%) and 
effects on family (80%). For retired men, effects on 
physical health (43%), drinking problems (31%) and 
getting older (36%) are important, whereas diet/ath- 
letics (37%), financial situation (24%), drinking 
problem (21%) and health problems (25%) are the 
main reasons for male students. 


Reasons for ever limiting consumption vary for 
men and women with the same employment status 
because women are much more likely to report preg- 
nancy, diet and athletics. As well, the relative impor- 
tance of reasons for having ever reduced consumption 
of alcohol also varies for women according to their 
current occupation (Table 15). As usual, pregnancy/ 
diet/athletics is the most common reason, except for 
women who are looking for work and retired women. 
Women in managerial/professional jobs and blue- 
collar jobs are next most likely to have reduced for 
reasons related to effects on physical health and 
drinking problems. Women in other white-collar jobs 
are next most likely to report drinking problems and 
effects on physical health. Homemakers give very 
few reasons other than pregnancy/diet/athletics (59%) 
and health problems (22%). There are not enough 
women in the other categories to make the numbers 
meaningful. 


Marital Status 
EEE 


The overall importance of most of the reasons for lim- 
iting consumption, other than getting older, effects on 
friends and influence of family or friends, varies by 
current marital status (Table 17). In general, married 
people (34%) are more likely than widowed people 
(percentage suppressed) to have limited consumption 


because of pregnancy, diet and athletics. Having a 
drinking problem is chosen by 41% of separated 
people and only 18% of widowed people. Separated 
people (19%) are more likely than widowed people 
(percentage suppressed) to report bad effect on 
work/studies. Bad effect on family is reported by 24% 
of separated people and 12% of single (never married) 
people. Bad effect on physical health is chosen by 39% 
of separated people and only 28% of divorced people. 
Divorced and separated people (22%) are more likely 
than married people (12%) to report bad effect on 
financial position. Bad effect on happiness is chosen 
by 25% of separated people and only 13% of married 
people. 


Marital status is also subject to change, and it 
cannot, therefore, be assumed that the respondent’s 
marital status at the time of the interview is the same 
as when the reduction in alcohol consumption took 
place. To clarify the relationship between marital 
status and reasons for reduction, reasons for limiting 
consumption during the year preceding the survey 
(Table 18) were compared with reasons given by 
people for ever limiting consumption (Table 17). As 
expected, there is very little difference for people who 
had never been married, because their marital status 
had not changed. The only difference of note for mar- 
ried people is that those who had limited consumption 
during the year preceding the survey are more likely 
to have reported pregnancy/diet/athletics than those 
who had ever limited consumption — a difference of 
nine percentage points. Divorced people who had lim- 
ited consumption in the year preceding the survey 
are also more likely to report pregnancy/diet/athletics 
and getting older than those who had ever limited 
consumption. Widowed people who had limited con- 
sumption in the year preceding the survey are more 
likely to report getting older and less likely to report 
bad effects on family and happiness than those who 
had ever limited consumption. The most variation 
between people who had limited consumption during 
the year preceding the survey and those who had 
ever limited consumption is for separated people. 
Separated people who had limited consumption 
during the year preceding the survey are more likely 
to report reasons such as pregnancy/diet/athletic 
training and getting older. They are less likely to 
report all other reasons. 


The relative importance of reasons for limiting 
consumption at some point in their lives, reported by 
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people in different marital status categories, is dif- 
ferent for men and women. For people of almost every 
current marital status, there is considerable variation 
in the percentage of men and women citing most 
reasons for ever limiting consumption (Table 17). For 
some categories, the greatest and least differences 
between men and women are for widowed and 
divorced people, respectively. Thus, for example, the 
difference between men and women reporting bad 
effect on physical health varies from 23 percentage 
points (more men) for widowed people to almost equal 
proportions for divorced people. This trend is the 
same for effects on family and effects on happiness. 


For two other categories, the greatest and least 
differences between men and women are for married 
and widowed people, respectively. Thus, for example, 
the difference between men and women reporting 
pregnancy/diet/athletics varies from four percentage 
points (more women) for widowed people to 36 per- 
centage points (more women) for married people. 
Married men are more likely than married women to 
give the influence of family and friends (a difference 
of nine percentage points), whereas widowed men are 
less likely than widowed women to cite this reason (a 
difference of five percentage points). For two reasons, 
drinking problem and financial position, the differ- 
ence between separated men and women is minus- 
cule; married men, on the other hand, are more likely 
than married women to cite drinking problems (a dif- 
ference of 18 percentage points), and widowed men 
are more likely than widowed women to cite financial 
position (a difference of 17 percentage points). 


The rank order of reasons for limiting alcohol con- 
sumption varies by gender across marital status cate- 
gories. Women in all marital status categories do not 
share the most common reason for having limited 
consumption. Single women report pregnancy/diet/ 
athletics (837%) and having a drinking problem (24%). 
Married women report the two most common reasons 
for women in general: pregnancy/diet/athletics (56%) 
and effects on physical health (23%). Separated 
women report drinking problems (42%) and effects 
on physical health (36%). Similarly, divorced women 
report drinking problems (31%) and effects on phys- 
ical health (29%). Widowed women report effects on 
physical health (26%) and getting older (percentage 
suppressed). Pregnancy/diet/athletics is higher for 
married and never-married women, whereas recogni- 
tion of a drinking problem is higher for separated and 


divorced women. Women who are separated or 
divorced are more likely than married women to give 
money-related reasons, such as effects on work/studies 
and financial position, as a reason. 


For men, the top two reasons given for alcohol 
reduction at some point in the past, regardless of 
their current marital status, are as expected: effects 
on physical health and drinking problem, in that 
order, except for divorced men, who reverse the order 
of importance. The importance of these reasons for 
having limited consumption varies for men depending 
upon their marital status. The importance of effects 
on physical health varies from a low of about 30% for 
single, married and divorced men to a high of 50% for 
widowed men. The importance of having a drinking 
problem varies from a low of about 30% for never 
married, married and widowed men to a high of 45% 
for divorced men. The third reason varies sharply for 
each group: 26% of never-married men report 
diet/athletics, 25% of married men report getting 
older, 27% of separated men report effects on family, 
26% of divorced men report effects on financial posi- 
tion and widowed men report effects on family (per- 
centage suppressed). 


There are some interesting variations in the 
relative importance of effects on family for people 
depending on their current marital status. Bad effect 
on family is least important for single men (12%), 
widowed women (percentage suppressed), married 
women (9%) and single women (11%). It becomes 
more important for married men (18%) and divorced 
men (19%), separated women (percentage suppressed) 
and divorced women (21%). Effect on family is most 
important for separated men (27%) and widowed men 
(percentage suppressed). Separated men (18%) are 
also slightly more likely to give effects on friends as 
a reason than are single men (12%), married men 
(11%), divorced men (13%) or widowed men (per- 
centage suppressed). Divorced women (14%) are 
also slightly more likely to give effects on friends as__ 
a reason than are single women (13%) and married 
women (5%). 


Language 
a 
The overall importance of most reasons for limiting 


consumption does not vary by language spoken, 
except for pregnancy/diet/athletics, getting older 
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and effects on physical health (Table 19). In general, 
Anglophones (34%) are more likely to limit consump- 
tion because of pregnancy, diet and athletics than are 
Francophones (22%) and members of other language 
groups (19%). Getting older is chosen by only 138% 

of Francophones compared to 20% of Anglophones 
and 23% of people who speak other languages. Bad 
effect on physical health is chosen by only 27% of 
Anglophones compared to 39% of Francophones and 
47% of people who speak other languages. 


For people of every language group, there are 
differences in the percentage of men and women 
citing most reasons for ever limiting consumption. 
Anglophone men limited consumption because of 
drinking problems (31%), effects on physical health 
(30%), diet/athletics (24%) and getting older (23%) 
(Table 19). Francophone men limited consumption 
because of effects on physical health (41%), drinking 
problems (34%), effects on financial position (24%) 
and effects on family (22%). Men of other language 
groups are more likely than other Canadians to have 
limited consumption because of effects on physical 
health (54%). They also reduced consumption because 
of getting older (27%), drinking problems (27%) and 
diet/athletic training (17%). 


Although Anglophone and Francophone women 
tend to place reasons in the same rank order (preg- 
nancy/diet/athletics, effects on physical health and 
drinking problems), the percentage of each language 
group that chooses each reason varies considerably 
(Table 19). Forty-eight percent of Anglophone women 
report pregnancy/diet/athletics, compared to 36% 
of Francophone women. Twenty-three percent of 
Anglophone women report effects on physical health, 
compared to 35% of Francophone women. Twenty per- 
cent of Anglophone women report drinking problems, 
compared to 17% of Francophone women. The two 
most common reasons given by women speaking other 
languages are effects on physical health and preg- 
nancy/diet/athletics. 


Social relations are not an important considera- 
tion for people of any language group in their decision 
to reduce consumption, except for Francophone men, 
22% of whom reduced consumption because of bad 
effects on their families. Twenty percent of men who 
speak other languages reduced consumption because 
of the influence of family or friends. 


Other than pregnancy/diet/athletics, a higher per- 
centage of men than women in the three language 
categories report every reason to reduce consumption. 
The widest spreads between men and women are for 
reasons such as pregnancy/diet/athletics (a difference 
of 25 percentage points for Anglophone men and 
women and 20 percentage points for Francophone 
men and women), drinking problem (a difference of 
11 percentage points for Anglophone men and women 
and 17 percentage points for Francophone men and 
women), effect on family/home life (a difference of 12 
percentage points for Francophone men and women) 
and financial position (a difference of 14 percentage 
points for Francophone men and women). 


The relative difference in the percentage of men 
and women choosing each reason does not vary 
sharply across language categories. The only reasons 
with more than a ten percentage point variation 
between men and women across categories are preg- 
nancy/diet/athletics, effects on physical health and 
getting older. For example, for Anglophones, there is 
a 25 percentage point difference in favour of women 
over men reporting pregnancy/diet/athletics; the dif- 
ference between men and women in language groups 
other than English or French is only nine percentage 
points. The pattern is opposite for reasons such as 
getting older and effects on physical health. The dif- 
ferences are larger between men and women in lan- 
guage groups other than English and French and less 
between both Anglophone and Francophone men and 
women. 


identification of a Harmful Effect 
| ee 


This section examines the relationship between expe- 
riencing a harmful effect from alcohol use and the 
type of reasons current drinkers give for limiting con- 
sumption. It differs from the previous discussion in 
that former drinkers are not included in this analysis. 
People identified harmful effects from alcohol con- 
sumption on their friendships, physical health, happi- 
ness, home life, work or studies and financial position 
(Q36 in Appendix B). 


In general, people who recognized that their 
alcohol consumption had caused a harmful effect at 
any point in their lives are much more likely than 
others to cite every reason for limiting consumption 
except for pregnancy/diet/athletics (Figure 17). 
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The rank order of reasons is also different for 
these two groups of people. People who had never 
experienced a harmful effect from their alcohol con- 
sumption report pregnancy/diet/athletics (38%), 
effects on physical health (19%), getting older (18%) 
and drinking problems (14%). The pattern is similar 
for men and women. People who had experienced a 
harmful effect are more likely to report effects on 
physical health (46%), drinking problems (45%), preg- 
nancy/diet/athletics (29%), bad effect on happiness 
(28%) and bad effect on family/home life (27%). The 
pattern is different for men and women because 
women who experienced a harmful effect are more 
likely to report pregnancy/diet/athletics, and their 
male counterparts are more likely to report drinking 
problems (Table 20). 


Reasons related to social relations are much 
more important to people who identify themselves as 
having experienced a harmful effect from alcohol use: 


@ Figure 17: 
Reasons for quitting or reducing alcohol 
consumption, by experience with alcohol-related 
problems, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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bad effect on family (27%), bad effect on friends (20%) 
and the influence of family or friends (20%). None of 
these reasons garnered a response of more than 6% 
from people who had not experienced a harmful effect 
from their alcohol consumption. 
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Part Three: 


Strategies Used to Quit or Reduce Consumption of Alcohol 


Definitions 
Baa 


Both former drinkers and current drinkers who 
indicated that they had limited their drinking were 
asked whether or not they had ever used one or more 
strategies designed to reduce consumption (Q45 in 
Appendix B). These strategies or actions include 

a) skipping parties or other social events; b) avoiding 
contact with friends who drink a lot; c) going to bars 
and taverns less often; d) limiting the number of 
drinks consumed per occasion; e) changing the type of 
beverage usually consumed; and f) getting involved in 
activities than do not involve drinking. 


It is important to be clear as to the precise 
meaning of these percentage entries. The data show 
the percentage of respondents who had used each par- 
ticular strategy to limit or reduce consumption. An 
endorsement has a definite implication of positiveness 
rather than implying that the respondent overlooked 
this option or that the strategy was unhelpful. A non- 
endorsement may mean that this strategy was not 
relevant; individuals who do not attend parties cannot 
further limit the number of parties attended. These 
strategies are things done to quit or reduce consump- 
tion by both former drinkers and current drinkers. 
Therefore, it cannot be assumed that the strategies 
reported here had any lasting success. This analysis 
also does not differentiate strategies used to limit 
consumption by light, moderate and heavy drinkers. 
Finally, people may have quit or reduced their alcohol 
consumption many times. It is possible that one 
person used a different strategy for each of five 
reduction attempts, whereas another person used 
five strategies for only one reduction attempt. 


General Findings 
aaa 


In general, limiting the number of drinks consumed 
per occasion is the most common reduction strategy 
(66%), followed by changing beverage type (39%), lim- 
iting visits to bars/taverns (35%), engaging in activi- 
ties that do not involve drinking (27%), avoiding 
friends who drink (22%) and skipping parties or other 
social events (20%) (Figure 18 and Table 21). A check 


against strategies given by people for limiting con- 
sumption during the year preceding the survey 
reveals much the same pattern. 


Sex 
| ee 


Differences exist between men and women in terms 
of the overall use of the various reduction strategies 
(Figure 19). In general, a higher percentage of men 
than women report using each type of strategy. The 
only exception is that women (44%) are more likely 
than men (36%) to report changing beverage type. 
Limiting the number of drinks per occasion is the 
most common strategy used by men (70%), followed 
by going to bars less often (42%), changing beverage 
type (36%), becoming involved in activities that do not 
involve drinking (28%), avoiding friends who drink 
heavily (26%) and skipping parties or other social 
events (23%). Limiting drinks (61%) is also the most 
common strategy among women, followed by changing 
beverage type (44%), going less frequently to bars 
(26%), getting involved in activities that do not 
include drinking (25%), avoiding friends who drink 
(17%) and skipping parties (15%). 


As reported earlier in this chapter, more men 
than women experienced harmful effects from their 
alcohol consumption, and more men than women have 
limited their alcohol consumption. Therefore, as more 
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men have limited consumption, it is not surprising to 
find that men report more use of strategies than 
women. 


Age 
Eee 


Regardless of age, the most common strategy for stop- 
ping or reducing alcohol consumption is limiting the 
number of drinks consumed per drinking occasion. 
However, the relative importance and overall use of 
other strategies vary by age (Figure 20 and Table 21). 
Younger people, aged 15 to 34, are the most likely to 
report limiting drinks (71%), reducing visits to bars 
or taverns (44%), changing beverage type (41%), 
engaging in activities that do not involve drinking 
(33%), avoiding friends who drink (26%) and skipping 
parties or other social gatherings (25%). Next to lim- 
iting drinks (51%), older people, aged 55 plus, report 
changing beverage type (30%), fewer visits to bars 
(20%), avoiding friends who drink (17%), engaging in 
activities that do not involve drinking (16%) and skip- 
ping parties (12%). In general, a lower percentage of 
older than younger people report each strategy for 
limiting consumption. 


To clarify the relationship between age and 
strategies for reduction, strategies for limiting 
consumption during the year preceding the survey 
(Table 22) were compared with strategies given by 


@ Figure 19: 
Strategies used to quit or reduce alcohol 
consumption, by sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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people for ever limiting consumption (Table 21). Both 
men and women, in all age groups, who had limited 
consumption during the year preceding the survey are 
more likely to limit drinks than those who had ever 
limited consumption. The largest differences are for 
people 55 years of age and over — a difference of 17 
percentage points for men and 25 percentage points 
for women. Older men who had limited consumption 
during the year preceding the survey are less likely to 
avoid friends and visit bars less frequently than those 
who had ever limited consumption. 


The relative and overall importance of strategies 
for limiting consumption at some point in their lives, 
reported by people of different ages, differ for men 
and women. This is because the use of strategies 
varies for men and women (Table 21). The most 
common strategies cited by younger men (15 to 34 
years) are limiting drinks (76%), going to bars less 
often (51%), changing beverages (36%) and changing 
activities (36%). These reasons remain important for 
middle-aged men (35 to 54 years), but the relative 
importance changes. Changing beverages (39%) 
is more important, and fewer visits to bars (38%) is 
less important. The rank ordering of the strategies 
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remains the same for older men (55 years and older): 
limiting drinks (55%), changing beverages (30%) and 
fewer visits to bars (26%). 


The relative importance of the strategies is sim- 
ilar for women in each age group, but the overall 
importance of each strategy declines with age. Women 
15 to 34 years of age reduced consumption by limiting 
drinks (66%), changing beverages (49%) and limiting 
visits to bars (34%). Middle-aged women between 35 
and 54 years of age are less likely to use the latter 
two strategies. Older women used fewer strategies. 
Women 55 and over reduced consumption by limiting 
drinks (43%), changing beverages (30%), changing 
activities (17%) and avoiding friends who drank 
(11%). 


For people of almost all ages, more men than 
women report use of every strategy for limiting con- 
sumption ever in their lives. The exceptions are that 
more young women than young men report a change 
in beverage types and more older women than older 
men report a change in activities. The most consistent 
differences between men and women are in the 15 to 
34 age group. 


The relative difference in the percentage of men 
and women choosing each reason does not vary 
sharply across age categories. Men and women differ 
only in the likelihood of changing beverage types. 
There is no difference in the likelihood of older men 
or women reporting the strategy of changing beverage 
types, whereas there is a 14 percentage point differ- 
ence between young women and men. 


Education 
BEB 


In general, people of different current educational 
levels report some differences in strategies used 
during a past attempt at limiting alcohol consump- 
tion. Compared to people with a university degree, 
those with less than a secondary school education 
are more likely to skip parties (a difference of 16 per- 
centage points), avoid friends (a difference of 14 per- 
centage points), get involved in new activities (a 
difference of nine percentage points) and visit bars 
less often (a difference of eight percentage points). 
The remaining strategies, limiting drinks and 
changing beverage types, showed less variation in 
overall use by education level (Table 23). 


To clarify the relationship between education and 
strategies for reduction, strategies for limiting con- 
sumption during the year preceding the survey (Table 
24) were compared with strategies given by people for 
limiting consumption at any point in their lives (Table 
23). People at all levels of education who had limited 
consumption during the year preceding the survey are 
more likely to limit drinks than those who had ever 
limited consumption. The largest differences are for 
people with less education — a difference of ten per- 
centage points for people with less than a secondary 
school education and 12 percentage points for people 
who had completed high school. 


The patterns for people of different educational 
levels who had ever limited consumption are similar 
for men and women, with only two main exceptions. 
Men with a university degree (73%) report limiting 
drinks more than men with less than a secondary 
school education (65%). By contrast, women with a 
university degree (58%) report limiting drinks less 
than women with less than a secondary school educa- 
tion (64%). There is little variation by educational 
level for men in their likelihood to report involvement 
in new activities (a difference of five percentage 
points). By contrast, women with less than a 
secondary school education (34%) are much more 
likely than women with a university degree (17%) 
to get involved in new activities — a difference of 
17 percentage points. 


In general, the relative importance of reduction 
strategies ever used in people’s lives does not vary by 
educational level. The following rank order is typical 
of all age groups: limiting drinks, changing beverages, 
fewer visits to bars, new activities, avoiding friends 
who drink and skipping parties. 


The rank order, however, changes across educa- 
tional levels for men and women. Limiting drinks is 
the most common strategy for men of all educational 
levels. Men with a university degree tend to rank 
changing beverage types next, whereas men in other 
categories tend to rank fewer visits to bars next. 
Women in all educational categories report limiting 
drinks and changing beverage types most frequently. 
Women with less than a secondary school education 
report new activities as the most common third 
choice, whereas women in all the other educational 
categories report fewer visits to bars as their most 
common third choice. 
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The likelihood of men reporting use of strategies 
more than women varies by educational level (Table 
23). Women at every level of education are more likely 
than men to report changing beverage type. Women 
with less than a secondary school education are just 
as likely as or more likely than men to have gotten 
involved in new activities, changed beverages, limited 
drinks and skipped parties. Otherwise, men are more 
likely to report heavier use of strategies than women. 


The percentage of men and women at each level of 
education choosing each strategy is not very different. 
The only strategies that vary by sex across educa- 
tional categories are skipping parties and limiting 
drinks. Women with a high-school diploma are less 
likely than men to have skipped parties (a difference 
of 15 percentage points), and less educated women are 
just as likely as less educated men to have skipped 
parties. Women with a university degree are less 
likely than men to have limited drinks (a difference 
of 15 percentage points), compared to a difference of 
only one percentage point between men and women 
without a secondary school diploma. 


Income 
EBEGa 


In general, people of different current income levels 
report some differences in strategies used during a 
past attempt at limiting alcohol consumption 

(Table 25). Compared to people in the highest income 
bracket, people with a household income of less than 
$10,000 report higher use of strategies such as skip- 
ping parties (a difference of 11 percentage points), 
avoiding friends who drink (a difference of 15 per- 
centage points), limiting bar visits (a difference of 12 
percentage points) and involvement in new activities 
(a difference of ten percentage points). 


To clarify the relationship between income and 
strategies for reduction, strategies for limiting con- 
sumption during the year preceding the survey (Table 
26) were compared with strategies given by people for 
limiting consumption ever in their lives (Table 25). 
People in all income brackets who had limited con- 
sumption during the year preceding the survey are 
more likely to limit drinks than those who had ever 
limited consumption. People with the lowest income 
showed the most variation in use of reduction strate- 
gies. Those who had limited consumption in the year 
preceding the survey are more likely to skip parties, 


avoid friends, limit bar visits, limit drinks and get 
involved in new activities and less likely to change 
beverage types than those who had ever limited 
consumption. 


The pattern of strategies for reduction of alcohol 
consumption ever in their lives is similar for men and 
women in all income categories, with the exception of 
one strategy. Forty percent of women with the lowest 
household income are likely to change beverages. 
There is a gradual increase for women in each income 
bracket, which culminates in 49% of women in the 
highest bracket reporting a change in beverages. By 
contrast, men at both ends of the income distribution 
report changing beverages to the same extent (40%), 
whereas men in the middle ranges use this strategy 
less. 


In general, the relative importance of reduction 
strategies varies somewhat by income level 
(Table 25). People in all income brackets report lim- 
iting beverages as the most common strategy. People 
with a household income of less than $10,000 a year 
are just as likely to report limiting bar visits (41%) 
or changing beverages (41%). By contrast, people in 
households earning over $60,000 report beverage 
changes (43%) in second place and limiting bar visits 
(29%) in third place. 


A look at men and women separately reveals dif- 
ferences in the rank order across income brackets for 
men and women. Men in all income brackets are most 
likely to report limiting drinks and then fewer bar 
visits, except for men with the highest income, who 
report changing beverages in second place. Women in 
all income groups are most likely to report limiting 
drinks and then changing beverage types. 


The likelihood of men choosing specific strategies 
more than women varies by current income level 
(Table 25). Women at every income level are at least 
as likely as men to change beverage type. Women 
in households earning between $10,000 and $19,999 | 
are also as likely as or more likely than men to get | 
involved in new activities, limit drinks, avoid friends | 
who drink and skip parties. There is also little differ- — 
ence for involvement in new activities for women and — 
men in households earning between $20,000 and 
$39,999. Otherwise, men are more likely than women > 
to report use of strategies. 
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The relative difference in the percentage of men 
and women in each income group choosing a strategy 
varies by over ten percentage points across all strate- 
gies, except for limiting visits to bars. The largest 
variation is for limiting the number of drinks. Men 
in the lowest income bracket are more likely than 
women to have limited drinks — a difference of 15 
percentage points. In comparison, there is only a two 
percentage point difference between men and women 
in the next income bracket. 


Employment Status 
Ee 


In general, there are significant differences among 
occupational groups in terms of the use of strategies 
to limit alcohol consumption (Table 27). Retired 
people, both men and women, make the least use of 
all strategies: skipping parties (13%), avoiding friends 
who drink (17%), fewer visits to bars (21%), limiting 
drinks (52%), changing beverages (32%) and involve- 
ment in new activities (16%). In general, people who 
are looking for work and students make the most use 
of all strategies. The only exception is that white- 
collar employees other than managers/professionals 
are the most likely to report changing beverage types. 


To clarify the relationship between employment 
status and strategies for reduction, strategies for 
limiting consumption during the year preceding the 
survey (Table 28) were compared with strategies 
given by people for limiting consumption ever in their 
lives (Table 27). There is a tendency for people in 
white-collar jobs other than managers/professionals, 
in blue-collar jobs and keeping house who had limited 
consumption during the year preceding the survey 
to be more likely to limit drinks than those with the 
same employment status who had ever limited con- 
sumption. By contrast, retired people who had limited 
consumption during the year preceding the survey are 
less likely to limit drinks than those who had ever 
limited consumption — a difference of 22 percentage 
points. Retired people who had limited consumption 
in the year preceding the survey are also less likely to 
avoid friends and limit bar visits than those who had 
ever limited consumption. 


The relative and overall importance of strategies 
for limiting consumption at some point in their lives, 
reported by people in different employment cate- 
gories, do not reflect the importance of these reasons 


for men and women considered separately. This is 
because the use of strategies varies for men and 
women (Table 27). Men who are looking for work are 
more likely than other men to report strategies such 
as fewer bar visits and limiting drinks, whereas these 
strategies are most heavily reported by female stu- 
dents. In contrast, male students are more likely than 
other men to report skipping parties, whereas this 
strategy is most reported by women who are looking 
for work. 


In general, the relative importance of reduction 
strategies varies considerably by employment status. 
People in managerial/professional jobs and other 
white-collar jobs report use of strategies in the fol- 
lowing order: limit drinks (69% each), change bever- 
ages (41% and 45%, respectively), fewer bar visits 
(31% and 37%, respectively), new activities (24% and 
27%, respectively), avoid friends who drink (19% and 
21%, respectively) and skip parties (14% and 17%, 
respectively). Both men and women in these occupa- 
tions ranked the choices in this order. People in all 
other employment categories also were the most 
likely to limit drinks as their most common strategy, 
but there are not any further similarities. 


Moreover, men and women in each of the other 
employment categories ranked the strategies differ- 
ently. For example, for men, there is wide variation in 
second and third choice. Men in managerial/ 
professional and other white-collar jobs are just as 
likely to have changed beverages as gone to bars less 
often. Men in blue-collar jobs and men looking for 
work are more likely to have gone to bars less often 
than changed beverages. Retired men are more likely 
to have changed beverages than gone to bars less 
often. Male students reported fewer bar visits and 
involvement in new activities. 


The most common second choice for women is 
changing beverages: managers/professionals (48%), 
other white-collar workers (48%), blue-collar workers 
(46%), students (47%), homemakers (41%) and retired 
people (percentage suppressed). Women who are 
looking for work are more likely to have skipped par- 
ties (percentage suppressed) as the second choice. 
There is considerable variation in third choice 
(Table 27). 


The likelihood of men choosing specific strategies 
more than women varies by current employment 
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status. All women, except those looking for work or 
retired, are more likely than men to report changing 
beverage type. Women with blue-collar jobs, women 
who are looking for work and women who are keeping 
house are as likely as men to have gotten involved in 
new activities. Women who are looking for work are 
also more likely than men to have skipped parties. 
The number of men who keep house is too small to 
make generalizations, but the data show that women 
in this category are more likely than or as likely as 
men to use all strategies except limiting visits to bars. 


The relative difference in the percentage of men 
and women in each occupational group choosing a 
strategy varies by over ten percentage points for all 
strategies. Ignoring the category of keeping house, the 
largest variations are for strategies such as changing 
beverage types and skipping parties. Male students 
are less likely than female students to have changed 
beverages — a difference of 13 percentage points. By 
contrast, men who are looking for work are more 
likely than women to have changed beverages (per- 
centage suppressed). Male students are more likely 
than female students to have skipped parties — a dif- 
ference of 16 percentage points. Men who are looking 
for work are less likely to have skipped parties than 
women (percentage suppressed). 


Marital Status 
Bae 


In general, people in different current marital status 
categories report major differences in strategies used 
during a past attempt at limiting alcohol consump- 
tion. People who have never been married report the 
most strategies (Table 29). In particular, they report 
heaviest use of skipping parties (31%), fewer bar 
visits (47%), limiting drinks (75%) and new activities 
(37%). The pattern is the same for men and women 
(Table 29). Separated men report the highest likeli- 
hood of avoiding friends who drink (34%) and 
changing beverages (45%) than other men. Separated 
women report higher use of changing beverages (54%) 
than other women, whereas divorced women report 
higher likelihood of avoiding friends who drink (28%). 
Widowed people report the least use of all strategies: 
skipping parties (percentage suppressed), avoiding 
friends who drink (percentage suppressed), fewer bar 
visits (percentage suppressed), limiting drinks (47%), 
changing beverages (26%) and new activities (per- 
centage suppressed). The pattern is the same for both 
widowed men and women. 


To clarify the relationship between marital status 
and strategies for reduction, strategies for limiting 
consumption during the year preceding the survey 
(Table 30) were compared with strategies given by 
people for limiting consumption ever in their lives 
(Table 29). There is a tendency for people in all mar- 
ital status categories who had limited consumption 
during the year preceding the survey to be more likely 
to limit drinks than those with the same marital 
status who had ever limited consumption. The largest 
difference is for widowed people — a difference of 33 
percentage points. The most variation between people 
who had limited consumption during the year pre- 
ceding the survey and those who had ever limited con- 
sumption is for divorced people. Divorced people who 
had limited consumption during the year preceding 
the survey are more likely to limit visits to bars and 
limit drinks but are less likely to change beverage 
types and get involved in new activities. 


In general, the relative importance of reduction 
strategies used by people ever in their lives varies in 
minor ways by marital status (Table 29). Almost 
everyone ranks limiting drinks and changing bev- 
erage types as their first two choices, respectively. 
The main exceptions are single (never married) men, 
who rank fewer bar visits in second place and 
changing beverages in third place. People in all mar- 
ital status categories tend to rank fewer visits to bars 
in third place. The main exceptions are single men, 
who rank this as second choice, and widowed females, 
who report new activities in third place. 


There is some discrepancy between the relative 
importance assigned strategies by men and women of 
the same marital status. The most correspondence is 
for men and women who were either married or sepa- 
rated. Divorced men and widowed men ranked fewer 
bar visits higher than divorced women, whereas the 
women ranked new activities higher. Single men 
ranked avoiding friends who drink higher than never- 
married women, whereas the women ranked changing 
beverages higher. 


The likelihood of men choosing specific strategies 
more than women varies by current marital status. 
All women, except widowed women, are as likely as 
or more likely than men to report changing beverage 
type. Divorced, widowed and single women are as 
likely as or more likely than men to have engaged in 
new activities. Widowed and single women are as 
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likely as or more likely than men to report limiting 
beverages. Divorced and widowed women are as likely 
as or more likely than men to report avoiding friends 
who drink, and divorced women are as likely as men 
to report skipping parties. 


The relative difference in the percentage of men 
and women in each marital status category choosing 
each strategy varies the most for changing beverages 
and limiting drinks. Widowed men are more likely 
than widowed women to report changing beverages 
(a difference of 25 percentage points), and separated 
men are less likely than separated women to report 
changing beverages (a difference of ten percentage 
points). Divorced men are more likely than divorced 
women to have limited drinks (a difference of 17 per- 
centage points), and widowed men are less likely than 
widowed women to have limited drinks (a difference 
of four percentage points). 


Language 
a 


In general, Anglophones report more use of all strate- 
gies than Francophones (Table 31). This is the case 
for men and women, with only three exceptions. In 
these cases, Anglophone and Francophone men report 
similar use of the strategies: avoiding friends who 
drink, fewer bar visits and limiting drinks. There 

are not a sufficient number of people who speak other 
languages to make valid comparisons. 


The relative importance of reduction strategies 
varies considerably by language spoken (Table 31). 
Anglophones report limiting drinks (68%), changing 
beverages (45%), fewer bar visits (36%), new activities 
(30%), avoiding friends who drink (23%) and skipping 
parties (22%). Both men and women ranked the 
choices in this order. Francophones and people of 
other language groups also are the most likely to limit 
drinks as their most common strategy, but there are 
no further similarities. 


Moreover, there is large variation by gender 
in the relative importance of strategies for both 
Francophones and people who speak other languages. 
The next most common strategies for Francophone 
men are fewer bar visits (40%), avoiding friends who 
drink (26%) and getting involved in new activities 
(16%). The next most common strategies for men of 
language groups other than French or English are 


fewer bar visits (43%), avoiding friends who drink 
(39%) and changing beverages (33%). After limiting 
drinks (51%), Francophone women reported fewer bar 
visits (19%), changed beverages (16%) and new activi- 
ties (12%). The numbers are not large enough to 
report on women who speak other languages. 


The likelihood of men choosing strategies more 
than women varies by language group (Table 31). 
Women in all language groups are more likely than 
men to report changing beverage type. Otherwise, 
women whose language is other than English or 
French are the only women to be more likely to report 
any of the other strategies. These women are more 
likely than men who are neither Anglophone nor 
Francophone to have skipped parties, changed bev- 
erage types and gotten involved in new activities and 
just as likely as men to have limited drinks. 


Ignoring the category of other languages because 
of its small representation, the relative difference 
in the percentage of men and women among 
Francophones and Anglophones choosing each 
strategy does not vary by over ten percentage points, 
except for limiting the number of drinks. There is only 
a six percentage point spread between Anglophone 
men and women, compared to an 18 percentage point 
spread between Francophone men and women. 


Identification of a Harmful Effect 
Eee 


This section examines the relationship between expe- 
riencing a harmful effect from alcohol use and the 
type of strategies used by current drinkers to limit 
consumption. It differs from the previous discussion, 
as former drinkers are not included in this analysis. 
People identified harmful effects from alcohol con- 
sumption on their friendships, physical health, happi- 
ness, home life, work or studies and financial position 
(Q36 in Appendix B). 


Use of strategies varies significantly between cur- 
rent drinkers who have experienced a harmful effect 
and those who have not (Figure 21 and Table 32). 
Current drinkers who have not experienced a harmful 
effect from drinking report using fewer strategies for 
reducing consumption than those who have experi- 
enced a problem: a difference of 18 percentage points 
for fewer bar visits, 17 percentage points for avoiding 
friends who drink, 16 percentage points for limiting 
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drinks, 14 percentage points for skipping parties, 

12 percentage points for new activities and five per- 
centage points for changing beverages. Limiting con- 
sumption for people who have experienced a harmful 
effect involves a much bigger lifestyle change than for 
people who decide to limit without first experiencing 
an alcohol-related harmful effect. 


Current male and female drinkers who have 
experienced a harmful effect are just as likely to get 
involved in new activities and limit drinks (Table 32). 
Current male drinkers who have experienced a 
harmful effect are more likely than female drinkers to 
avoid friends and limit visits to bars. Current female 
drinkers who experienced a harmful effect are more 
likely than men to change beverages. The pattern is 
similar for current drinkers who have never experi- 
enced a harmful effect from their alcohol consump- 
tion. The exceptions are that these men are more 
likely than their female counterparts to limit drinks. 


In general, there is more similarity in the relative 
importance of strategies between people of the same 
gender than there is between people based on whether 
or not they had experienced a harmful effect from 
alcohol use (Table 32). 


@ Figure 21: 
Strategies used to quit or reduce alcohol 
consumption, by experience with alcohol-related 
problems, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


STRATEGIES 


Limited 
drinks 


Changed 
beverage type 


Went to bars 
less often 


Changed 
activities 


Avoided friends 
who drink 


Skipped 


parties 


0 21 42 63 84 
%o 


MBM Had a problem (ever) [__] Never had a problem 
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Discussion 


Characteristics of People Who Have 
Limited Consumption 
| a 


Previous research places an almost exclusive focus on 
the characteristics of problem drinkers who seek to 
reduce, resulting in the general exclusion of research 
on reduction by drinkers. Another body of research 
compares abstainers (no alcohol in the year preceding 
the survey) to current drinkers to sort out the reasons 
differentiating these two groups of people (Cisin and 
Cahalan 1968; Knupfer 1968). The data in this report 
are not directly comparable to either of these methods. 
The people who reported on their attempt to reduce or 
quit were current drinkers who had made a reduction 
attempt at some point in their lives compared to cur- 
rent drinkers who had never made such an attempt. 


According to the results of the National Alcohol 
and Other Drugs Survey, the characteristics of people 
who were most likely to have limited consumption in 
the year preceding the survey include youth, low 
income (for men), student status, never married and 
English speaking. Current male drinkers are more 
likely to have limited consumption than current 
female drinkers. 


The likelihood of more men than women reducing 
consumption is consistent with the facts of heavier 
alcohol use and a higher level of alcohol-related prob- 
lems among men. Previous research has not identified 
the dimensions of the drinking problem for the elderly 
(Cohen 1988). Other research on current moderate 
drinkers who were heavy drinkers found that more 
men than women fell into this category and that 
people between 40 and 59 years of age were more 
likely to be represented (Knupfer 1968). 


The finding in the National Alcohol and Other 
Drugs Survey that men with a low income are more 
likely to limit consumption than other men is in 
keeping with an earlier Canadian survey (Popham 
1959) and with U.S. results (Cisin and Cahalan 1968). 


Reasons for Quitting or Reducing 
Consumption 
Baa 


The research on alcohol consumption focuses pri- 
marily on reasons drinkers give for drinking (Brown 
et al. 1980; Cahalan 1970; Social Research Group 
1981; Straus and Bacon 1953), reasons alcoholics give 
for taking treatment (Hingson et al. 1982; Orford and 
Edwards 1977; Saunders et al. 1979) and reasons 
non-drinkers give for abstaining (Hilton 1986; 
Knupfer and Room 1970; Straus and Bacon 1953). 
Little research exists on reasons given by drinkers, 
in general, for limiting consumption or not drinking 
when the opportunity was available (Roizen 1983; 
Greenfield et al. 1989). This distinction is important, 
as there is some indication that different patterns of 
assigning reasons occur according to the severity of 
the previous drinking problem (Edwards et al. 1987). 


With these reservations in mind, the similarities 
and differences in the current Canada-wide sample 
and previous research reports become understand- 
able. The high priority given to the effects of alcohol 
on the individual’s health as a motivation to quit or 
reduce consumption coincides with previous research 
on the motivations that people with a drinking 
problem give for quitting drinking (Lemere 1953; 
Barcha et al. 1968; Cahalan 1970; Goodwin et al. 
1971; Knupfer 1972; Saunders et al. 1979; Tuchfeld 
1981; Stall 1983). 


The most important reason given by women in 
the Canada-wide sample — pregnancy/diet/athletics 
— is, however, glaringly absent in the literature on 
problem drinkers. The prominence of this reason in 
the Canada-wide survey is likely due to the tendency 
for women, even those who previously drank very 
little, to reduce consumption during their pregnancy. 
However, people who report a harmful effect from 
their alcohol consumption in the Canada-wide survey 
attached importance to this reason as a motivation for 
reducing or quitting. 


“Social pressure,” referring to experiencing nega- 
tive social sanctions as a result of drinking, is men- 
tioned as a mediating factor to spontaneous remission 
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from problem drinking (Thorpe and Perret 1959; 
Cahalan 1970; Goodwin et al. 1971; Knupfer 1972; 
Tuchfeld 1981; Stall 1983). Yet the influence of family 
or friends is ranked low among the reasons given by 
current drinkers in the Canada-wide sample for 
having limited consumption. Even the effects on 
family/home life and on friends/social life are not 
among the most important reasons given by the 
Canada-wide sample for having limited consumption. 


This discrepancy is most likely accounted for by 
the fact that problem drinkers are subject to more 
stringent forms of social pressure than are light or 
moderate drinkers. Indeed, the people who experi- 
enced a harmful effect from their consumption in this 
survey were much more likely than others to cite rea- 
sons related to social relations as important in their 
decision to reduce alcohol use. 


The tendency for problem drinkers to report finan- 
cial difficulties as a reason for limiting consumption is 
prevalent in past research (Cahalan 1970; Saunders 
et al. 1979; Stall 1983; Thorpe and Perret 1959; 
Tuchfeld 1981) as well as in this Canada-wide survey. 


Demographic factors are not commonly related to 
whether problem drinkers seek help (Hingson et al. 
1982). By contrast, this study found that important 
variations in reasons given for having limited con- 
sumption exist based on age, sex, education, marital 
status, language spoken, income and occupation. 
Some of this variation can be explained because some 
reasons are more relevant to one group of people than 
another — e.g., pregnancy and age — but further 
research is necessary to uncover some of the other dif- 
ferences — e.g., pregnancy and language. 


Other studies have shown that female heavy 
drinkers are more likely than male heavy drinkers to 
seek treatment because of marital and interpersonal 
problems (Gomberg 1974). The trend in the National 
Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey sample is in the 
other direction. Men who limited consumption are 
slightly more likely than women to have done so for 
reasons related to the effects on family and friends 
and to the influence of family and friends. Even mar- 
ried men are more likely than married women to give 
effects on family as a reason for reducing consump- 
tion. Of people in every marital status category, only 
divorced women are as likely as men to have limited 
consumption for family reasons. 


Strategies Used to Reduce Consumption 
ae 


The National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey found 
that, aside from the obvious strategy of limiting the 
number of drinks, one-third of Canadians change 
beverages and limit visits to bars in order to limit 
consumption. The general findings are representative 
of people who did not report a harmful effect from 
their alcohol consumption. People who did report a 
harmful effect from their alcohol consumption, how- 
ever, report a higher use of all strategies and rank 
limiting visits to bars as more important than 
changing beverage types. 


Other than the study of university students by 
Neidigh et al. (1988), there is only limited research on 
the strategies that people, in general, use to reduce 
alcohol consumption. Most of the literature on coping 
strategies is targeted at how problem drinkers were 
able to stop. Factors associated with family life, and 
especially marriage, are typically suggested by infor- 
mants (Goodwin et al. 1971; Knupfer 1972; Edwards 
et al. 1987; Saunders et al. 1979; Tuchfeld 1981; Stall 
1983). Level of motivation (Knupfer 1972; Edwards 
et al. 1987; Saunders et al. 1979; Tuchfeld 1981) was 
also found to be important to spontaneous remission 
from problem drinking. Positive reinforcement 
(Goodwin et al. 1971; Edwards et al. 1987; Stall 1983) 
was found to be an important maintenance variable 
after individuals decided to quit drinking. Cognitive 
factors involving the maintenance of abstinence over- 
whelmingly involved negative associations to the 
notion of drinking (Ludwig 1985). Change in lifestyle 
is also a common response (Edwards et al. 1987; 
Knupfer 1972; Saunders et al. 1979; Tuchfeld 1981). 


The divergence in use of strategies by different 
kinds of people in other studies as well as in the 
National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey suggests 
that different reduction processes and strategies may 
be appropriate to the needs of different people. As 
other research confirms, no one stereotyped treat- 
ment program or personal strategy is likely to be of 
help to everyone (Neidigh et al. 1988). Similarly, it is 
possible that the success of different coping strategies 
may depend on the particular situation and sex of the 
drinker (Neidigh et al. 1988). Finally, different pro- 
grams and different coping, cognitive and reality 
strategies may be required for less as opposed to more 
dependent subjects (Edwards et al. 1987). 
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M Table 1: 
Percentage of current drinkers who quit or reduced their drinking, by province and sex, age 15+, Canada, 
1989 


Sample Pop. est. In year 

Province/Sex size (N) (000s) Ever preceding survey 
Canada 8,760 15,752 44.9 24.5 
Male 4,332 8,310 50.9 27.6 
Female 4,428 7,441 38.2 21.1 
Nfld. 653 289 45.0 25a 
Male 351 164 53.0 28.8 
Female 302 125 35.8 20.9 
PEL O07 69 45.3 24.0 
Male 295 34 ss 860 30.2 
Female 242 eo 31.8 16.5 
N.S. 873 491 44.4 25.5 
Male 428 261 55.8 Bore 
Female 445 231 SHS 18.2 
N.B. | 554 — 376 — 605 27.4 
Male 304 208 62.2 845 
Female 250 168  . S64 18.8 
Que. LS 3,999 36.4 18.5 
Male 666 2,140 43.1 21.6 
Female 706 1,859 30.0 15.6 
Ont. 1,549 §.3i2. : 44.8 24.8 
Male 750 3050.—Cri<“‘i;@”*™S 83s + ~~ 28.7 
Female 799 2,759 | 38.7 ele 
Man. 752 658 55.6 32.7 
Male 355 346 59.2 34.1 
Female 397 ile 52.4 SileS 
Sask. 413 587 48.0 _ 28.1 
Male 342 308 _ 53.8 35.1 
Female 371 279  =~=— 4G 21.6 
Alta. 821 1,496 Biles 28.4 
Male 404 795 55.2 ie. 
Female 417 701 48.0 29.5 
B.C. 936 — 1,962 54.8 26.1 
Male 437 1,002 61.8 30.4 
Female 499 979 — ABT eee 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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Table 2: 
Percentage of current drinkers who quit or reduced their drinking, by age and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
Sample Pop. est. In year 
Age/Sex | a size (N) | | | (000s) Ever preceding survey 


52 44 


45-54 
Male 
Female 


a 879 1,477 31.5 1.4 
Male 406 766 37.3 *13.5 
Female 473 711 25.2 *9.1 


* High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 3: 
Percentage of current drinkers who quit or reduced their drinking, by education and sex, age 15+, Canada, 
1989 


Sample Pop. est. In year 
Education/Sex size (N) (000s) Ever preceding survey 
EE Se S ap 7 aes 7 
278 
21 
23.7 
27.4 


ess than secondary 
Male 


Female 1,168 Ber2 18.9 
Becondarycompicied i kata 0 25.6 
_ Female 214 
Some post-secondary 

non-university degree 2,260 4,092 44.4 24.9 

Male 1,008 2,025 49.4 27.0 

Female 1 2sy2 2,066 39.5 22.9 
‘University degeo 1368 7 2,498 — - se 468 CC 24.6 


ol 
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H Table 4: 
Percentage of current drinkers who quit or reduced their drinking, by income and sex, age 15+, Canada, 
1989 


Sample Pop. est. In year 
Income/Sex size (N) (000s) Ever preceding survey 
Total population 8,760 | 16,752 — rt—“—~—~—~—~—SSSOSsi—“‘i‘COCOCOCOCCCN : 5 
Male 4952 8310 : _ . : 60.9 . _ . : 27.6 : 
Female 4,428 . ‘“lts—“‘_iOOOOCOCOCSNSert~—~—~—~—O 
<$10,000 474 569 50.5 30.9 
Male 179 246 61.0 41.8 
Female 295 323 42.4 22.5 
$10,000-$19,999 . 1,384 1892 tw ss 
Male 608 860s 268. 
Female 776 102s - eis 
$20,000-$39,999 2058 4,477 22.9 
Male 1,396 2,335 26.1 
Female WS 7 2,142 19.3 
$40,000-$59,999 1,859 ~~ i878 245 
Male eC #215 ~~ — 269 
Female 828 1,653 21.4 
$60,000+ ieezl 3,041 27.0 
Male 711 1,818 28.3 
Female 560 1,223 25:1 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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@ Table 5: 
Percentage of current drinkers who quit or reduced their drinking, by employment status and sex, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 


Sample 
size 


In year 
preceding survey 


Employment status/Sex 


Male Ons 
Female 1,006 


Student 
Male 
Female 


<eeping house o 


Retired 
Male 
Female 


* High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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M@ Table 6: 
Percentage of current drinkers who quit or reduced their drinking, by marital status and sex, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. In year 
Marital status/Sex size (N) (000s) Ever preceding survey 
Total population 8,760 16,752 44.9 24.5 
Male 4332 8,310 50.9 27.6 
Female 4,428 7,441 38.2 a4 4 
Married 4,774 9,294 41.7 20.3 
Male 2,442 4,981 46.4 22.0 
Female 2,332 4,314 36.4 18.3 
Separated 356 — 455 515 24.9 
Male 152 204 64.4 28.2 
Female 204 251 411 Papa Pe 
Divorced 534 718 49.3 20.7 
Male 214 Silo 54.5 21.4 
Female 320 404 45.2 202 
Widowed 486 609 al2 *9.9 
Male 98 127 36.3 12.9 
Female 388 482 24.8 *9.1 
Never married 2,605 4,667 By 35.4 
Male 1,424 2,680 58.5 39.3 
Female 1,181 1,987 43.6 30.3 


* 


High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 7: 
Percentage of current drinkers who quit or reduced their drinking, by language and sex, age 15+, Canada, 
1989 


Sample Pop. est. In year 
Language/Sex size (N) (000s) Ever preceding survey 
Total population 8,760 15,752 44.9 24.5 
Male 4,332 | 8310 50.9 27.6 
Female 4,428 1,441 38.2 eld 
English 7,028 11,186 48.7 PY Pe: 
Male 3,436 STKE 515)(0) 30.4 
Female 3,592 5,413 42.0 23.9 
French 1,488 3,765 30 F 18.9 
Male 740 2,011 43.5 PES 
Female 748 Lis 26.8 14.8 
Other 193 673 PS) 15.0 
Male 133 478 29.5 vac 
Female 60 195 [2216 — 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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L Table 8: 


) Percentage of current drinkers who quit or reduced their drinking, by whether or not they experienced an 
| alcohol-related problem as a result of their alcohol use and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Whether or not had Sample Pop. est. In year 
| problem/Sex size (N) (000s) Ever preceding survey 
Never had a problem 6,815 12,514 36.2 18.8 
Male 3,071 6,220 40.7 ale 
| Female 3,744 6,294 31.7 16.4 
Had a problem (ever) 1,923 3,202 78.3 46.9 
Male 1,241 2,055 80.7 46.6 
Female 682 1,147 74.0 47.4 
Had a problem (in year 
preceding survey) 1,134 1,928 76.4 57.0 
_ Male fai tee. 79.7 58.1 
_ Female — 407 707 es 54.9 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 9: 
Reasons for ever quitting or reducing alcohol consumption, by age and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
Preg- Bad Bad Bad Influence 
nancy, Felt Bad Bad Bad effecton effect effect on of 
diet, Because _ they had effect effect effecton friends on happi- — family 
athletic getting adrinking onwork/ onfamily/ physical orsocial financial ness or or 
Sample ‘Pop. est. training older problem studies home life health life position outlook friends 
Age/Sex size (N) (000s) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Total 15+ 4,631 7,894 80.7 18.3 26.4 8.8 144 29.6 10.0 15.7 15.0 Tie 
_ Male 2,700 4,799 21.6 21.0 314 110 #$§%$}14165 32.8 11.4 19.3 16.7 127 
- Female 1,931 3,095 44.8 14.1 18.7 5.6 10.4 24.7 78 10.2 12.4 8.9 
15-34 2,385 3,883 SW lot 14.4 25.4 9.9 125 26.7 10.9 17.9 15.8 12-5 
Male 1,287 2,260 26.1 15.8 29.6 2 13.9 61/51 11.8 23.1 16.9 12.3 
Female 1,098 1,623 53.9 12.4 19.6 *6.8 10.6 20.6 9.7, 10.5 14.3 WL 
35-54 : 1,505 2,665 (28.9 20.6 30.3 9.0 17.9 816 103 14.4 15.4 11.4 
_ Male 946 1,663 els 23.4 36.4 11.4 215 S18 #$j22 16.2 1/3 14.9 
_ Female = 889 ~=s«1 02 41.0 16.1 20.3 *5.0 12.0 31.3 72 #15 #22 #55 
55+ 741 1,346 13.9 25.0 Zilzo) *5.4 Unlel 34.1 *6.6 12.0 11.9 ine 
Male 467 876 *9.8 29.7 26.5 *7.4 ANSHE7/ 39.0 *8.5 Sea 14.8 EO:5 
Female 274 470 Pil lf 1S) N22 = *6.3 25.0 — Aah SO.F — 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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HM Table 10: 


Reasons for quitting or reducing alcohol consumption among current drinkers who quit or reduced their 


alcohol consumption in the year preceding the survey, by age and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample 
Age/Sex size (N) 
Total 15+ 2229 
Male 1,280 
Female 949 
15-34 1,423 
Male 779 
Female 644 
35-54 606 
Male 375 
Female 231 
55+ 200 
Male 126 
Female 74 


* High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 


Pop. est. 


(000s) 
3,864 
2,290 
1,574 
2300 
We SHA. 
984 
112i 
670 
451 
388 
249 
139 


Preg- 
nancy, 
diet, 
athletic 
training 
(%) 
37.0 
29 1 


49.9 _ 


41.0 
31.7 
54.0 


35.3 
30.1 
43.0 
22.3 
aes) 
41.8 


Because 
getting 


older 
(%) 
17.9 
(218 
13.3 
12.9 
15.4 
9.5 
25.2 
28.4 
20.2 
Silent 
Sia 
*19.1 


Felt 


they had 
a drinking 
problem 


(%) 


244 
20.0 
186 


23.2 
25.4 
20.0 


266 
62° 
ve 


23.1 
30.1 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


M@ Table 11: 


Bad 
effect 


on work/ 


studies 
(%) 


90 


9:9 


11.9 


Bad 
effect 
on family/ 
home life 
(%) 


105 


Bad 
Bad effect on 
effecton friends 
physical or social 
health life 
(%) (%) 
et Be 
305 £102 
26.1 qa 
26.2 10.2 
29.1 10.5 
9.9 
79 
ee, 


Bad 
effect 
on 
financial 
position 
(%) 
15.4 
19.1 

10.7 
19.1 
24.0 
1s} 
“10.4 
"12.0 


‘ei 


sou 
“10'S 


Bad 


effect on 


happi- 


ness or 


outlook 

(%) 
12.5 
13.0 
12.3 
14.0 
13.8 
14.2 


Influence 
of 
family 
or 
friends 
(%) 


Reasons for ever quitting or reducing alcohol consumption, by education and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample 

Education/Sex size (N) 

Total population 4,631 
Male 2,700 
Female 1,931 
Less than secondary 1,463 
Male 993 
Female 470 
Secondary completed 1,284 
Male 720 
Female 564 


Some post-secondary 
non-university degree 1,125 


Male 578 
Female 547 
University degree 699 
Male 385 
Female 314 


Pop. est. 


(000s) 
7,894 
4,799 
3,095 
2,327 
1,574 

754 


2,242 
1,318 
923 


1,935 
1,078 
856 
1202 
769 
483 


Preg- 
nancy, 
diet, 
athletic 
training 
(%) 
30.7 


216 


44.8 


17 
14.2 
31.1 


35.2 


25.8 


49.2 


35.7 
24.9 
49.4 
38.4 
26.7 
57.2 


Because 
getting 


older 
(%) 


ies. 

2.0 
141 

18.8 


Zaleal 
“14.1 
17.9 
20.5 


6144 


18.0 
20.3 
15.2 
20.4 
23.9 
“14.9 


Felt 


they had 
a drinking 
problem 


(%) 


18.7 


30.0 
Sule 
26.4 


26.4 
34.1 
15.3 


24.9 
30.2 
18.3 
24.0 
28.5 
16.9 


Bad 
effect 


on work/ 


studies 
(%) 


Bad 
effect 
on family/ 
home life 
(%) 


Bad 
effect 
on 
financial 
position 
(%) 
167 
19.8 

10.2 
19.2 
22.9 
PAINS: 


15.7 
19.5 
*10.3 


16.3 
ie 
“12.8 


10.0 
"13.2 


— 


Bad 


effect on 


happi- 

ness or 

outlook 
(%) 
15.0 
16.7 
12.4 
u/s} 
17.9 
*16.0 


16.0 


178 


13.6 


14.6 
Wied 
“11.4 
1i2 
"12.9 
*8.5 


Influence 


of 
family 

or 
friends 

(%) 
112 
127 
8.9 
13.6 
14.2 
*12.4 
117 
14.5 
yo 


11:6 
12.9 
*9.3 
*69 
72° 
“6.42 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


Bad 
Bad effect on 
effecton friends 
physical or social 
health life 
(%) (%) 
ee 00" 
6 28 114 
27 = 
32.9 Ush// 
36.4 14.1 
25.7 EteO 
ey 8? 
224 i113 
230 48 
27.8 9.9 
28.2 11.8 
27.4 *7.6 
33.3 *6.5 
oo4 6 
231 72 
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Table 12: 
| Reasons for quitting or reducing alcohol consumption among current drinkers who quit or reduced their 
alcohol consumption in the year preceding the survey, by education, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Preg- Bad Bad Bad Influence 
nancy, Felt Bad Bad Bad effecton effect effect on of 
diet, Because they had effect effect effecton friends on happi- _—_ family 
athletic getting adrinking onwork/ onfamily/ physical orsocial financial ness or or 
Sample Pop. est. training older problem studies home life health life position outlook friends 
Education size (N) (000s) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Molalpopulation = 2,220 «3.664 ee : SA 125 = 8697 
Less than secondary 663 1,052 19.2 28.5 9.9 16.9 14.3 14.0 12.9 
Secondarycompleted #642 1,179 172 250 8&0 $103 #$765 #$.$§% 6s 83 8.9 
Some post-secondary 
non-university degree 594 1,019 42.0 16.1 PX Tf 9.8 8.1 28.8 9.5 LVfard 11.9 8.7 
Wniversiydegree 328 614 447 49 + #1 “24  #j§6§66 8/7 j&9 #67 jW06 #3486 


* High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


M Table 13: 
Reasons for ever quitting or reducing alcohol consumption, by income and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Preg- Bad Bad Bad Influence 
nancy, Felt Bad Bad Bad effecton effect  effecton of 
diet, Because they had effect effect effecton __ friends on happi- —_ family 
athletic getting adrinking onwork/ onfamily/ physical orsocial financial ness or or 
Sample Pop. est. training older problem studies home life health life position outlook — friends 
Income/Sex size (N) (000s) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Total population “esi 78943070) 8B GA BR Ai CG? GO 
2700 4799 216 210 #314 1100—t«CSSCOB Oo 67? 27 
: 4931 3005 448 141 #187 55 04 27 2 74 68 
<$10,000 295 352 *22.9 “16.2 27.6 AKSYS) *19.0 *14.9 aclales 
Male 146 184 “16.4 *19.0 *29.3 PES *21.9 “44.3 *14.5 
Female 149 169 *30.0 = *25.8 = “ANSE T/ HIGHS = 
Mecsi0es = 8 ee CCS le CUD oe SE 6 
eMale 46 Me G4 25 37 "187 86812 A OS “145 
Female — 7 44 #j$j%DB®e i891 64 1A 191 2 181 164 
$20,000-$39,999 1,429 2,166 28.8 19.6 28.9 10.0 16.6 17.8 13.4 
Male 888 1,383 17.8 22.3 33.8 12.6 19.3 20.3 15.9 
Female 541 783 48.3 “14.6 20.2 13) *12.0 *13.4 SOR 
BG000-655.006——“— A eK ROS) CUI CCR CUT OO 140 °° 16 
- Male | + 83 1212 20 BA | 6870lUlUTUCUCUO 1 373 4 
_ Female 3 8664 NG? 178 — 62 406 (62) 
$60,000+ 656 1,506 43.8 19.0 23.0 *4.9 8.4 10.9 TES 
Male 396 963 SYA IS) 22.6 28.6 *6.3 “10.6 aldo Bove 
Female 260 543 63.7 mas *13.0 == = *9.6 *6.2 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


M@ Table 14: 


Reasons for quitting or reducing alcohol consumption among current drinkers who quit or reduced their 
alcohol consumption in the year preceding the survey, by income, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Income 


Total population 
<$10,000 


$10,000-$19,999 _ 


$20,000-$39,999 


$40,000-$59,999 


$60,000+ 


Sample 
size (N) 


229 


133 


682 


350 


* High sampling variability 


— Data suppressed 


Pop. est. 


(000s) 


176 
456 
1,024 
ber 

822 


Preg- 
nancy, 
diet, Because 
athletic getting 
training older 
(%) (%) 
0 18 
*30.8 fa 
(80) 
30.7 22.9 
40D 208) 
49.8 17.8 


Felt 
they had 
a drinking 
problem 

(%) 


re 


*26.6 


Zou 
2251 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


Bad 
effect 
on work/ 
studies 
(%) 
"16.1 : 

7.9 
82 
*3.4 


Bad 
effect 
on family/ 
home life 
(%) 
10.5. 
*19.1 


a 


9:9 
le7 
SHA 


Bad 
effect on 
physical 

health 

(%) 


28.1 


*30.7 
33.5 
31.4 

22 
97.5 


Bad 
effect on 
friends 
or social 
life 
(%) 
8.8 

*14.1 
“15.4. 
7.4 
9.8 
sa 


Bad 
effect 
on 


financial 


position 
(%) 
15.4 
*26.4 
225 
16.5 
13.1 
14.4 


Bad 


effect on 
happi- 
ness or 
outlook 


(%) 
12.5 
PETE 
“16.7 
13.1 
15.2 
8.7 


Influence 


of 


family 


or 


friends 


(%) 
9.7. 
15.9 
14.7. 
9.7 
9.6 
6.7 
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M Table 15: 


Reasons for ever quitting or reducing alcohol consumption, by employment status and sex, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 


Preg- Bad Bad Bad Influence 
nancy, Felt Bad Bad Bad effect effect effect on of 
diet, Because they had effect effect effect on __ friends on happi- _—_— family 
athletic getting adrinking onwork/ onfamily/ physical orsocial financial ness or or 
Employment status/ Sample Pop.est. training older problem studies ~homelife _—health life position outlook friends 
size (N) (000s) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
_ 2700 4700 26 = 216 ? 167° 127 
Manager/professional 1,002 1,674 36.9 . 11.9 7.8 
Male 552 1,004 30.2 14.2 53:5 
Female 450 670 49.1 *9.1 NTA. 
inerwhitecollar == 972 1695 36. f 85. 
de hl CHSC‘: 
emle=—<‘“i‘éi‘ C!S USO 
Blue collar 1,101 1,832 
Male 1,001 1,671 
Female 100 161 
66 ij29 #2. 
112 6 -— 
es $§w - 
427 807 
231 471 
196 336 
ce 0 -—| 
f 44 +«#2438 8 
Retired 414 693 
Male 297 Ss 
Female 117 178 


Other — a i, FF 32.5 


- Data not available 

High sampling variability 

— Data suppressed 

SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


H@ Table 16: 


Reasons for quitting or reducing alcohol consumption among current drinkers who quit or reduced their 


alcohol consumption in the year preceding the survey, by employment status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Preg- 
nancy, Felt 
diet, Because _ they had 
athletic getting adrinking 
Sample Pop. est. training older problem 
Employment status size (N) (000s) (%) (%) (%) 


Total population 9200. 3864 «= 37.0 17.9 24.4 
Manager/professional 489 805 45.8 18.6 22.1 
Other white collar — 602 Sie At 18.1 24.5 
Blue collar 535 864 24.7 2215 33%2 
Looking for work — 6 we - —_ "33.4 
Student 335 659 39.4 *8.3 *19.2 
Retired 106 ~ #86186 on *39.6 "267 
Keeping house 162 PAKS: 56.3 BlorS GO 
Other ee = 


* High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 17: 


Bad 
effect 


on work/ 


studies 
(%) 
74 


Bad 
effect 


on family/ 


home life 
(%) 


Bad 


effect on 


physical 
health 
(%) 


ee a 


31.9 


29 


32.0 


82.1 


“18.6 


208 


*23.6 


Bad 


effect on 


friends 

or social 
life 
(%) 


Bad 
effect 
on 


financial 


position 
(%) 


Bad 


effect on 


happi- 


ness or 


outlook 
(%) 


Influence 


of 
family 
or 
friends 
(%) 


Reasons for ever quitting or reducing alcohol consumption, by marital status and sex, age 15+, Canada, 


1989 
Preg- 
nancy, Felt 
diet, Because they had 
athletic getting adrinking 
Sample Pop. est training older problem 
Marital status/Sex size (N) (000s) (%) (%) (%) 
Total population (=463: «+7804 86307 183 26.4 
Male / 0 9 «= 21610 314 
Female 1,901 448 i4i 187 
Married 2,399 33.9 20.6 24.3 
Male 1,444 20.1 25.0 31.1 
Female 955 56.3 13:5 Use: 
Separated 210 "22.3 2.8 41.1 
Male — i *19.0 178 *40.6 
Female ge *26.9 *26.1 *A1 7 
Divorced 298 balie2 “14.4 37.6 
Male 144 _ WAG 44.7 
Female 154 ERIS = *31.0 
Widowed 178 —— 19.2 179 
Male 61 _— "24.7 *29.6 
Female 117 “ne 16.5 — 
Never married 1,545 30.1 14.5 27.4 
Male 936 26.2 14.8 29.4 
Female 609 37.0 14.0 23.8 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


Bad 
effect 
on work/ 
studies 
(%) 


re 
ie 
55 


Tish. 
9.8 
*2.8 


Bad 
effect 
on family/ 
home life 
(%) 


a 
466 
104 


14.4 
17.9 
8.6 


*23.9 


273 


*20.2 
“19.2 
e2ille 


“14.0 


Bad 
effect on 
physical 

health 

(%) 

20.6 
32.8 


247 


ZS) 
33.0 
22.9 


39.0 


41.0 
62 


27.8 
*26.9 
*28.6 


34.0 
*49.6 
*26.2 

29.4 

31.6 

25.4 


Bad 
effect on 
friends 
or social 
life 
(%) 


10.0 


11.4 
78 
8.3 


Bad 
effect 
on 
financial 
position 
(%) 
15.7 
19.3 
10.2 
11.9 

Wes 1 

*6.6 
"22.2 
"21.6 
p22 
$25.5 
oe hoe 
*12.9 


Bad 


effect on 


happi- 
ness or 
outlook 
(%) 
15.0 
16.7 
12.4 


13.2 
15:5 
HES 
25.0 
“26.5 
"22.8 
WAL 
PAM fl 
*22.4 
*13.6 


Influence 


of 
family 
or 
friends 
(%) 
11.2 
27 
8.9 
10.3 
Ser 
*4.8 


13.2 
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@ Table 18: 


Reasons for quitting or reducing alcohol consumption among current drinkers who quit or reduced their 
alcohol consumption in the year preceding the survey, by marital status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Preg- Bad Bad Bad Influence 
nancy, Felt Bad Bad Bad effecton effect effect on of 
diet, Because __ they had effect effect effect on friends on happi- family 
athletic getting adrinking onwork/ onfamily/ physical orsocial financial ness or or 
Sample Pop. est. training older problem studies home life health life position outlook — friends 


Marital status size (N) (000s) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (6) (yim 2 Ce) 
Total population =. 2,229 : _  OAA 


Married 999 21.4 4.2 9.0 29.3 *6.0 9.6 9.7 7.0 
Divorced 122 *39.9 — *19.0 *24.9 — *20.9 PALI —_— 
ee oS = oe = = — 
Never married 975 26.7 yalass ie 27.5 WAZ 22.2 ilisy6} 13.1 


* High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 19: 
Reasons for ever quitting or reducing alcohol consumption, by language and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Preg- Bad Bad Bad Influence 


nancy, Felt Bad Bad Bad effecton effect effect on of 
diet, Because _ they had effect effect effecton __ friends on happi- _—_ family 
athletic getting adrinking onwork/ onfamily/ physical orsocial financial ness or or 
Sample ‘Pop. est. training older problem studies home life health life position outlook — friends 
size (N) (000s) (%) 


EKO (%) whee (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 


4631 $6 £141 296 100 15.7 450 112 
2,706 165 #328 414 #+%5'193 167 127 
104 247 78 #102 124 8s 

13.6 27.3 10.1 15.2 15 Agr et 0 

15.4 30.1 11.6 18.3 16.8 11.9 

10.9 23.2 7.8 10.7 13.4 9.6 


481 387 106 i194 148 124 
218 #j$406 #5 ~= 244 170 4449 
704 280 67 #+%-Bs 102 65 

— 47.2 — 12.5 ae lea 
54 154 "16.6 ie *26.7 — — 53.6 — — — “\ 42042 
22 53 — _ — — — — — — — — 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


| ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


@ Table 20: 
Reasons for ever quitting or reducing alcohol consumption, by whether or not current drinkers 
experienced an alcohol-related problem as a result of their alcohol use and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Preg- Bad Bad Bad Influence 
nancy, Felt Bad Bad Bad effecton effect effect on of 
diet, Because they had effect effect effecton friends on happi- —_ family 
athletic getting adrinking onwork/ onfamily/ physical orsocial financial ness or or 
Whether or not had Sample Pop. est. training older problem studies home life health life position outlook friends 
problem/Sex size(N) (000s) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Neverhadaproblen 2,524 4,527 38.2 17.6 13.9 31 82 £186 2.0 8.8 4.9 5.1 
Male 1,289 2,534 26.7 2i2 77 4.4 3.8 20.8 1.9 11.4 6.2 5.1 | 
Female 1,235 1,993 53.3 12.9 8.9 1.3 23 15.8 2.1 55 4.5 5.0 | 
Had a problem (ever) Usa 2,507 28.8 24.2 45.0 14.4 27.4 45.8 19.7 26.1 PL Te 20.2 
Male 1,033 1,659 PALA 26.4 48.7 Wey 28.5 46.6 20.7 28.6 26.8 2123 
Female 518 84.8 43.8 20.0 38.0 12.8 25:5 44.2 17.8 21.0 29.4 18.2 
Had a problem (in year 
preceding survey) 907 1,474 31.6 20.1 43.4 144 26.8 49.0 19.3 30.5 26.5 21.4 | 
Male 605 973 251 20.5 46.8 16.3 27.8 48.5 21.3 33.5 24.5 22.6 
Female 302 — 60) 44.3 19.2 36.8 9.8 24.9 50.0 15.7 24.7 30.4 19.0 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


H Table 21: 
Things ever done to reduce alcohol consumption, by age and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
Got involved 
Skipped Avoided Went to in activities 
parties friends bars/ Limited Changed that did 
or other who drink taverns number beverage not involve 
Sample Pop. est. social events heavily less often of drinks type drinking 
Age/Sex size (N) (000s) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Total 15+ 4,631 7,894 19.8 22.3 35.4 66.3 38.7 26.5 
Male 2,700 4,799 23.2 Pas 7 47 69.6 35.6 27.6 
Female 1,931 3,095 14.6 170 25.5 612 43.6 24.9 
15-34 2,385 3,883 25.4 On, 43.6 71.4 41.3 3oi2 
Male 1,287 2,260 30.7 30.2 50.8 75:5 35.6 35.5 
Female 1,098 1,623 18.0 19.4 33.6 65.7 49.4 30.0 
35-54 1,505 2,665 15.6 20.2 31.1 66.7 39.5 22.5 
Male 946 1,663 177 oe 37.8 69.3 38.6 23.6 
Female 559 1,002 “120 "16.2 19.9 62.3 40.8 20.0 
55+ 741 1,346 "12.0 “16.6 20.0 50.9 29.8 "15.5 
Male 467 876 “14.1 “19.9 25.6 55.0 29.8 “14.5 
Female 274 470 *8.0 *10.6 — 43.1 29.8 We 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 6: REASONS AND STRATEGIES FOR QUITTING OR REDUCING ALCOHOL CONSUMPTION | 


B Table 22: 


Things done to reduce alcohol consumption among those who quit or reduced their alcohol consumption 
in the year preceding the survey, by age and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Got involved 
Skipped Avoided Went to in activities 
parties friends bars/ Limited Changed that did 
or other who drink taverns number beverage not involve 
Sample Pop. est. social events heavily less often of drinks type drinking 
Age/Sex size (N) (000s) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Total 15+ 2,229 5,864 21.6 214 — eo 7 74.8 39.0 28.4 
Male 1,280 2.200 25.9 24.4 42.3 TLE 35.6 30.1 
Female 949 1,574 15.8 75) es 72.8 45.0 26.9 
15-34 1,423 25305 28.0 2501 44.4 76.0 43.3 34.9 
Male 779 LAL 33.4 28.3 50.3 WAI Sie 37.9 
Female 644 984 20.5 20.6 36.1 WET 51.8 30.8 
35-54 606 1121 13.3 d72 269 469 34.4 20.0 
Male 375 670 “163 19.8 35.4 80.1. 35.0 19.9 
Female 231 451 *8.9 132 4 os 53.5 217 
55+ 200 388 WA) AGO) NDS 70.5 29.6 14.4 
Male 126 249 —_ “15.4 “16.0 TANGT. 21.9 USE 
Female 74 139 _ — — 68.3 $SON/, — 
* High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
BM Table 23: 
Things ever done to reduce alcohol consumption, by education and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
Got involved 
Skipped Avoided Went to in activities 
parties friends bars/ Limited Changed that did 
or other who drink taverns number beverage not involve 
; Sample Pop. est. social events heavily less often of drinks type drinking 
Education/Sex size (N) (000s) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Total population 4,631 7,894 19.8 223 35.4 66.3 38.7 26.5 
_ Male 2,700 4,799 206 257 41.7 69.6 35.6 27.6 
Female 1,931 3,095 14.6 17.0 255 _ 61.2 43.6 24.9 
Less than secondary 1,463 2,327 26.9 28.4 35.7 64.2 38.3 29.6 
Male 993 1,574 26.7 30.5 39.4 64.5 34.9 27.6 
Female 470 754 27.4 23.8 27.8 63.7 45.5 33.7 
Secondary completed 1,284 2,242 19.9 _ a 38.1 67.5 38.0 27.9 
Male 720 1,318 26.1 24.6 46.6 123 35.2 3i2 
Female 564 923 *10.9 “15.8 26.0 60.7 42.0 23.2 
Some post-secondary 
non-university degree Wes 1,935 18.5 23.3 39.0 70.6 41.6 26.8 
Male 578 1,078 23.5 28.9 48.0 73.6 37.9 PCT 
Female 547 856 2 “16.2 27.6 66.8 46.2 25.6 
University degree 699 1,252 10.7 “14.3 28.1 67.5 40.5 20.7 
Male 385 769 22 "16.0 32.2 13.3 36.8 23.0 
Female 314 483 *8.4 713.1 215 58.2 46.4 SATA 


= 


High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


@ Table 24: 
Things done to reduce alcohol consumption among those who quit or reduced their alcohol consumption 
in the year preceding the survey, by education, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Got involved 
Skipped Avoided Went to in activities 
parties friends bars/ Limited Changed that did 
or other who drink taverns number beverage not involve 
Sample Pop. est. social events heavily less often of drinks type drinking 
Education size (N) (000s) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Total population ees 5,864 216 21.4 35.7 74.8 39.0 28.4 
Less than secondary 663 1,052 31.7 28.2 32.0 73.9 35.4 34.3 
Secondary completed 642 jie @#+;|(24 2090 40.7 79.5 39.3 29.9 
Some post-secondary 
non-university degree 594 1,019 18.9 21.0 38.5 Weyz 43.9 PM 2s 
University degree 36 cK mCmrC—~—<=~<Ca SS 12.8 31.0 eas 39.2 19.8 
* High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
M Table 25: 
Things ever done to reduce alcohol consumption, by income and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
Got involved 
Skipped Avoided Went to in activities 
parties friends bars/ Limited Changed that did 
or other who drink taverns number beverage not involve 
Sample Pop. est. social events heavily less often of drinks type drinking 
Income/Sex size (N) (000s) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Total population 463  @+; 7804 . 398 | 223 — O54 66.3 38.7 265 | 
Male 2700 jA470 = 82 257 41.7 69.6 35.6 276 | 
Female _ 1931  +$;+.}$006 146 170 ~- O55 61.2 43.6 24.9 
<$10,000 295 352 *24.8 * 32.7. 40.6 62.8 40.5 33.1 
Male 146 184 *30.6 *38.0 *48.6 70.1 *40.6 *39.8 
Female 149 169 “18.6 *27.0 *31.9 54.8 *40.4 *25.8 
$10,000-$19,999 © 82 10e0. 28.7 307 44.0 64.6 36.0 28.7 
Male . 426 846. "27.6 32.6 50.3 63.7 29.7 *23.6 
Female _—~857 474 "29.9 "285 36.9 65.7 43.3 34.6 
$20,000-$39,999 1,429 2,166 20.3 22:3 37.8 68.6 38.9 28.7 
Male 888 1,383 24.0 24.7 44.0 72.0 Ciel 28.2 
Female 541 783 ajehts: “18.0 26.9 62.7 42.1 29.6 
$40,000-$59,999 — 964 | 1866. BS 21.5 36.3 70.4 38.8 25.8 
Male 593 lee 23.6 255 43.3 74.7 33.8 28.0 
Female 371s 64 82 13.8 | 206 62.6 47.6 17 
$60,000+ 656 1,506 13.9 18.2 29.1 70.4 43.4 22.8 
Male 396 963 ANS\7 23.1 35.5 74.2 40.3 26.5 
Female 260 543 *9.0 *9.6 736 63.5 49.0 *16.2 


* 


High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 6: REASONS AND STRATEGIES FOR QUITTING OR REDUCING ALCOHOL CONSUMPTION 


I Table 26: 
Things done to reduce alcohol consumption among those who quit or reduced their alcohol consumption 
in the year preceding the survey, by income, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Got involved 
Skipped Avoided Went to in activities 
parties friends bars/ Limited Changed that did 
or other who drink taverns number beverage not involve 
Sample Pop. est. social events heavily less often of drinks type drinking 
ncome size (N) (000s) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Mun ol 2a ae ie eS ees 


Dek. (cae. 176 “32.8 35 Sa ged 48.8 abi P8725 "35.5 41.8 


682 1,024 21.8 19.8 37.0 78.3 35.1 28.2 
i 38.7 29.1 
350 822 12.7 18.3 32.7 74.2 44.7 22.8 


* High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


M@ Table 27: 
Things ever done to reduce alcohol consumption, by employment status and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Got involved 


Skipped Avoided Went to in activities 
parties friends bars/ Limited Changed that did 
or other who drink taverns number beverage not involve 
Employment Sample Pop. est. social events heavily less often of drinks type drinking 
status/Sex size (N) (000s) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Totalpopulation —«—s«si«“s“‘iaa Es — 225.  j§j384 #$jj.@3 + + | #7 26.5 
Male — ~=~=—2 700 — 47 —mC SE C“(‘éi CS 27.6 
Female eo.)m™mlCU 43.6 24.9 
Manager/professional 31.3 69.0 41.3 24.0 
Male 36.9 72.4 37.2 25.3 
Female 23.0 63.9 47.5 522.0 
Other white collar | 5  @2 £«453 26.9 
Male | 820 jms *®t 25 
Female s:6 i @#+;+s666 ~~ 476 24.7 
Blue collar 45.5 72.2 35.4 25nh 
Male 47.2 73.0 34.3 25.9 
Female *27.4 63.2 *46.4 25.9 
Looking for work 239 —*33. 4600 07 ee *34.7 
Malo 165 730. 65  ##+; £763 377 *33.0 
Female CF —-— see #- “38.4 
Student 807 33.3 42.3 Tez 39.2 45.4 
Male 472 40.1 48.9 74.5 33.8 47.0 
Female 335 WERT A 33.1 76.3 46.8 43.2 
Keeping house (70 137 229 °&+&+#&#&+;4qjQ822. 325 "23.7 
Female ee 14.2 — 235 1 406 *23.6 
Retired 693 cost re0:7, 52.0 31.9 "155 
Male BAS *14.6 12 5e7, 54.3 *33.3 “16.8 
Female 178 — == — *45.4 — — 
Other oA _— — _ 80.7 — —_ 
_ Male 6 _— _ ~ *52.8 — _—_ 
Female _ 30 — — _ -— — _ 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol! and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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HM Table 28: 
Things done to reduce alcohol consumption among those who quit or reduced their alcohol consumption 
in the year preceding the survey, by employment status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Got involved 
Skipped Avoided Went to in activities 
parties friends bars/ Limited Changed that did 
or other who drink taverns number beverage not involve 
Sample Pop. est. social events heavily less often of drinks type drinking 
Employment status size (N) (000s) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Total population 2229  ##§864 jj#w6 + jj jt4& + $+$+;+%=|j+®7 74.8 39.0 28.4 
Manager/professional 489 805 ieee 16.1 29.6 731 41.9 20.6 
Other white collar 502 ~—CO os 84 #42 # £éj§4Beo 78.6 48.7 29.4 
Blue collar 535 864 PNT 27.0 45.9 80.0 Soul 28.2 
Looking for work © 6 bo = =Sr—“‘ “RCO 494 ~~ 72.2 *28.2 34.6 
Student 335 659 35.9 27.4 42.8 78.1 39.0 46.4 
Retired eS r—“‘(‘(‘(‘(‘(‘(‘(‘(‘(‘(‘(‘(‘(‘Ci;é;S)S~itiSsSsS "33.6 — 
Keeping house 162 273 — *15.4 “18.6 61.4 32.5 19.0 
Other — 18 o....-rr—rt—tét‘“‘“_A“sSsSS—=sSC = *54.5 — — 


* High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 29: 
Things ever done to reduce alcohol consumption, by marital status and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Got involved 

Skipped Avoided Went to in activities 
parties friends bars/ Limited Changed that did 

or other who drink taverns number beverage not involve 
Sample Pop. est. social events heavily less often of drinks type drinking 
Marital status/Sex size (N) (000s) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Total population _ 4631 1894 . 198 225 i= 334 ~~ 66.3 38.7 26.5 
Male — _ 2700 4709 — ee — 69.6 35.6 226 
Female ~ 192: si‘ te 088 46 rs ee 612 43.6 24.9 
Married 2,399 4,418 14.0 18.6 29.7 62.8 38.2 20.8 
Male 1,444 2,729 16.7 PDS 35.9 66.6 35:1 22.0 
Female 955 1,689 *9.7 on 2a 19.7 56.7 43.2 18.8 
Separated 20 0 r— 242 — eee 736.1 — 995 48.7 *32.0 
_ Male — 114 169. 314 #338. “16 | 615 *44.6 *33.6 
_ Female oe 2 - = 8 *56.7 4 ee 
Divorced 298 413 “17.4 PES) 35.8 65.7 44.5 *26.5 
Male 144 198 — E2725 *46.9 74.6 “44.4 E2053 
Female 154 215 “16.1 *28.3 *25.6 575 *44.7 *29.5 
Widowed 178 233 — -— - 46.6 *26.4 — 
_ Male 61 i =  . *43.7 _ — 
_ Female 117 _ 195 = - — *48.0 —_ — 
Never married 1,545 2,536 30.9 28.4 47.1 on 38.7 36.9 
Male 936 1,623 34.3 30.9 Silly, 76.1 34.1 SiS 
Female 609 913 24.8 23.8 39.0 VE 47.0 35.9 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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M Table 30: 
Things done to reduce alcohol consumption among those who quit or reduced their alcohol consumption 
in the year preceding the survey, by marital status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Got involved 
Skipped Avoided Went to in activities 
parties friends bars/ Limited Changed that did 
or other who drink taverns number beverage not involve 
Sample Pop. est. social events heavily less often of drinks type drinking 
Marital status size (N) (000s) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Total population 2,229 5,864 © 216  . 414. oo7 48 39.0 28.4 | 
Married 999 1,887 11.9 14.5 24.6 71.4 39.4 18.7 
Separated 91 1i3 268 $= 262 be 752 *43.8 31.8 
Divorced 122 149 — 73120 “A155 hs) 737 PRI 
Widowed 42 60 es _ 79.5 - e 
Never married 975 1,654 34.0 28.9 49.5 80.4 39.9 41.0 
* High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
M Table 31: 
Things ever done to reduce alcohol consumption, by language and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
Got involved 
Skipped Avoided Went to in activities 
parties friends bars/ Limited Changed that did 
or other who drink taverns number beverage not involve 
Sample Pop. est. social events heavily less often of drinks type drinking 
Language/Sex size (N) (000s) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Total population 4,631 7,894 19.8 ee — 26.5 
Male 2,700 4,799 23.2 25./ ale 69.6 35.6 27.6 
Female 1,931 3,095 14.6 17.0 25.5. 612. 43.6 _ 249 
English 3,872 6,053 Pais 22.5 36.4 68.4 45.4 29.8 
Male 2,227 3,584 25.4 2503 42.4 70.8 41.9 Sie 
Female 1,645 2,469 S27 18.4 PAT 64.9 50.6 28.0 
French 629 1,519 127 21.5 _ 3s 62.4 15.3 145 | 
Male 397 1,016 "14.7 20.7 — 40.2 68.2 115.1 "159 | 
Female 232 503 *8.8 130 18.6 50.7 “15.9 “11.6 
Other 76 207 oh is! ESdha ES/at 66.1 *34.8 *29.3 
Male 54 154 *30.4 *38.6 *43.4 66.6 *33:0 PM 
Female 22 53 — — — “64.6 — — 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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MB Table 32: 
Things ever done to reduce alcohol consumption, by whether or not current drinkers experienced an 
alcohol-related problem as a result of their alcohol use and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Got involved 


Skipped Avoided Went to in activities 

parties friends bars/ Limited Changed that did 

or other who drink taverns number beverage not involve 
Whether or not had Sample Pop. est. social events heavily less often of drinks type drinking 
problem/Sex (N) (000s) (%) (%) (% 


size ) (%) (%) (%) 


aproblem «Bad S73 es 
: $35 8 =—s— 2 

Had a problem (ever) Ugo 2,507 28.8 32.4 47.6 82.2 42.7 34.1 
Male 1,659 31.2 35.1 52.3 82.2 31.2 34.2 


Female 


ale” _ 802 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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Highlights 


Part One: Public Opinion on Issues 
Related to Alcohol and Other Drug Use 
| ae 


Part Two: Additional Questions About 
Attitudes Towards Alcohol and Other 
Drug Policies 

EEG 


For the most part, Canadians are satisfied 
with the current level of availability of alcohol 
(1.e., price and hours of operation). 


Canadians think that more emphasis should be 
placed on measures designed to limit alcohol and 
other drug consumption: server training to pre- 
vent serving drunks, government advertising, pre- 
vention and treatment programs and warning 
labels. 


In general, Canadians endorse increases in 
alcohol taxation, legal drinking age, government- 
sponsored advertising campaigns against alcohol 
and other drugs, measures to prevent sale of 
alcohol to drunk customers, alcohol and other 
drug education and prevention programs and 
treatment programs. 


For the most part, Canadians do not want alcohol 
to be sold in corner stores. 


Most Canadians want warning labels on alcoholic 
products. 


Most Canadians favour allowing sponsorship 
of sports events by alcohol companies. 


Slightly more than half of Canadians want pos- 
session of marijuana to be a criminal offence. 


Women tend to be slightly more supportive of 
measures designed to limit alcohol and other drug 
use. 


Canadians of all ages share similar opinions 

on many policies designed to reduce alcohol and 
other drug use. Attitudes towards decriminaliza- 
tion of marijuana and advertising of alcoholic 
products on television, however, vary by age. 


Canadians with higher incomes tend to favour 
less restrictive policies, but they are as likely as 
other Canadians to favour increasing access to 
educational, prevention and treatment programs. 


Homemakers and retired persons are most likely 
to favour policies that discourage consumption of 
alcohol and marijuana. 


English- and French-speaking Canadians share 
similar opinions on most policies designed to 
reduce alcohol and other drug use. 


Residents of all provinces are about equally likely 
to want an increase in taxes on alcohol, hours of 
operation of beer and liquor stores, efforts to pre- 
vent serving those who are drunk and alcohol 
and other drug education programs. There is vari- 
ation among the residents of provinces as 

to whether they favour an increase in the legal 
drinking age, government advertising campaigns 
against drinking and treatment programs. 


Residents of British Columbia, Ontario and 
Alberta are most likely to favour relaxing restric- 
tions on warning labels on alcoholic products, 
alcohol advertisements on television and alcohol- 
sponsored sports events. 


Widowed people favour the most restrictive poli- 
cies. People who have never married favour the 
least restrictive policies. This relationship is not 
related to age, as there is no consistent relation- 
ship between age and attitudes towards these 
government policies. 
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Canadians who are very religious are the most 
likely to favour an increase in every policy 
designed to reduce consumption of alcohol and 
other drugs and to support an increase in alcohol 
and other drug education and treatment pro- 
grams. 


On almost every item, heavier drinkers are least 
in favour of discouraging consumption of alcohol 
and other drugs and increasing the availability of 
education or treatment programs. 


Part Three: Beliefs Regarding Drinking 
in Different Situations 
EEG 


There is considerable variation among Canadians, 
in general, concerning the situations in which 
heavy drinking is deemed appropriate: a man at 

a bar with friends (22%), at a party at someone 
else’s home (19%), with friends at one’s own home 
(18%), a woman at a bar with friends (16%), a 
couple having dinner at home (15%), getting 
together with people for sports or recreation (5%), 
getting together with friends after work (4%) and 
co-workers out for lunch (1%). 


In almost every setting, men are more tolerant of 
alcohol intoxication. 


In general, younger Canadians are much more 
tolerant of people becoming intoxicated in various 
social situations than are older Canadians. 


There is very little relationship between educa- 
tion and attitudes concerning the settings appro- 
priate for heavy drinking. 


As income increases, Canadians are somewhat 
more tolerant of people becoming intoxicated in 
various social situations. 


For the most part, students are the most tolerant 
of people becoming intoxicated in social situa- 
tions, followed by blue-collar workers, people 
looking for work, managers/professionals, other 
white-collar workers, homemakers and, finally, 
retired people. 


@ In general, never-married people are the most 
tolerant of people becoming intoxicated in social 
situations, followed by separated and divorced 
people, married people and, finally, widowed 
people. 


@ There is little difference in the attitudes of 
English-speaking Canadians and French- 
speaking Canadians concerning the settings 
appropriate for heavy drinking. 


@ There are few differences among people from var- 
ious provinces in their attitudes concerning people 
becoming intoxicated in various social situations. 
In general, people from western Canada and the 
Atlantic provinces (with the exception of New 
Brunswick) are the most tolerant. Residents of 
Quebec tend to be the least tolerant. 


M@ ‘There is a consistent tendency for people who are 
the most religious to have the least tolerance for 
people becoming intoxicated in various social situ- 
ations. 


@ In general, people who had the most to drink 
during the week preceding the survey were the 
most tolerant towards people becoming intoxi- 
cated in almost any situation. As people drank 
less, they became more intolerant. 


Part Four: Public Opinion About the 
Effectiveness of Treatment Programs 
Designed to Reduce Problems With 
Alcohol and Other Drug Abuse 
ae 


M@ Forty-six percent of Canadians think that self- 
help programs, such as Alcoholics Anonymous, 
are very effective, whereas another 33% indicate 
that these programs are moderately effective. 


@ Approximately one-third of the population feel 
that emergency phone services are very effective, 
and another third feel they are moderately 
effective. 


@ Nearly one-quarter think that community preven- 
tion efforts are very effective, whereas 40% think 
these efforts are moderately effective. 
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One out of five Canadians think that treatment 
by social workers and medical staff is very effec- 
tive, and another 40% think that this treatment 
is moderately effective. 


Few people think that these programs are not 
effective at all. 


Nearly a third of Canadians do not have an 
opinion concerning the effectiveness of emergency 
phone services, community prevention efforts and 
treatment by social workers or medical staff. 


Attitudes concerning the effectiveness of treat- 
ment programs are similar for men and women. 


There is no relationship between age and the ten- 
dency to think these programs are not effective at 
all. Older people, however, tend to attribute less 
overall effectiveness to these programs, because 
they are more likely not to have an opinion. 


Attitudes concerning the effectiveness of treat- 
ment programs are similar for all education and 
income levels. 


There is considerable variation in opinion among 
people in different employment categories and 
marital status categories regarding the effective- 
ness of most treatment programs. 


There is hardly any variation in opinion between 
English- and French-speaking Canadians 
regarding the effectiveness of most treatment 
programs. 


Residents of Saskatchewan, Alberta, Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island are 
more likely to feel that these treatment programs 
have at least some effectiveness. Residents of 
Ontario and British Columbia are least likely to 
feel they are effective. 


There is hardly any difference between people, 
based on the extent to which they claim to be reli- 
gious, concerning their attitudes about effective- 
ness of treatment programs. However, people who 
are very religious are most likely to think that the 
programs are very effective, and people with no 
religion are least likely to think the programs are 
very effective. 


There is a tendency for a higher percentage of 
current drinkers to think that every treatment 
program is more effective, compared to lifetime 
abstainers or former drinkers. 
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Introduction 


Attitudes concerning issues regarding alcohol and 
other drugs are important in the Canadian context, 
given that governments at all levels are involved in 


regulating the use of alcohol and other drugs. 


This chapter examines public opinion on several 
issues related to alcohol and other drug use. It then 
focuses on public opinion about programs to reduce 
problems with alcohol, marijuana and other drugs. It 
also reports on beliefs concerning the consumption of 
alcohol in various social settings. Finally, the chapter 
focuses on attitudes of Canadians concerning the 
effectiveness of treatment programs for reduction of 
problems with alcohol, abuse of medication and illegal 
drug use. 
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Part One: 


Public Opinion on Issues Related to Alcohol and Other Drug Use 


Definitions 
| ee 


The analysis in this section reports on public opinion 
regarding several issues related to alcohol and other 
drugs: taxes on alcohol, beer and liquor store hours, 
the legal drinking age, more server training to pre- 
vent serving drunks, government advertising against 
drinking, alcohol and other drug education programs 
and treatment programs (Q73 in Appendix B). People 
were asked whether they felt each policy should be 
increased, remain the same or be decreased. In this 
report, the answer “remain the same” is interpreted 
as implying that the respondent is satisfied with cur- 
rent policies. 


General Findings 
EEG 


For the most part, Canadians are satisfied with the 
current level of availability of alcohol (i.e., price and 
hours of operation). They are, however, not satisfied 
with other measures designed to limit alcohol and 


@ Figure 1: 
Percentage of population that favours increased 
measures to reduce alcohol consumption, 
by sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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other drug consumption: server training, level of gov- 
ernment advertising, availability of prevention and 
treatment programs and warning labels. 


With the exception of beer and liquor store hours, 
the Canadians who are not satisfied want to see fur- 
ther restrictions rather than liberalization of policy 
(Table 1). Less than 6% of Canadians want to see a 
decrease in the legal drinking age, server training, 
government advertising against drinking, alcohol 
and other drug education programs and treatment 
programs. 


In overview, nearly half of the population (46%) 
feel that taxes on alcoholic beverages should remain 
at the same level, 27% feel that they should be raised 
and 18% think that they should be decreased. The 
majority of Canadians (70%) believe that beer and 
liquor store hours should remain as they are, whereas 
17% feel they should be decreased and 7% maintain 
that they should be extended. Half of the population 
(50%) believe that the legal drinking age should be 
raised, 45% believe that it should not be changed and 
only 3% feel that it should be lowered. 


A large majority of Canadians believe that there 
should be increased activity in a number of areas: 
82% believe that efforts to prevent the serving of 
intoxicated persons shouid be increased, 81% feel 
that alcohol and other drug education and prevention 
programs should be expanded and 74% believe that 
treatment programs should also be expanded. Most 
Canadians (61%) also think the government’s adver- 
tising campaign against drinking and other drug use 
should be increased, 28% think it should continue to 
operate at the same level at least and 6% think it 
should be reduced. 


Sex 
| ee 


In general, women tend to be slightly more supportive 
than men of measures designed to limit alcohol and 
other drug use (Figure 1 and Table 1). For example, 
66% of women think that the government’s adver- 
tising campaign against drinking should be increased 
compared to 56% of men. Similarly, 77% of women 


/ think that drug and alcohol treatment programs 
should be expanded, compared to 71% of men. As 
well, 54% of women think that the legal age for con- 
sumption of alcohol should be increased, compared to 
46% of men. 


Age 
HEE 


Support for an increase in restrictions and education/ 
treatment programs does not increase with age for 
every policy (Table 2). People 65 years of age and over 
are the most likely to be the strongest supporters of 
an increase in the following measures to discourage 
consumption: higher taxes on alcohol (33%), a higher 
legal drinking age (56%) and a decrease in hours of 
operation of beer and liquor stores (22%). People 65 
years of age and over, however, are among the least 
likely to support measures such as an increase in 
treatment programs (65%), increased educational pro- 
grams (73%) and more advertising campaigns against 
drinking (55%). 


Although the youngest people also tend to fall at 
the extreme, they are not always the ones showing 
least support for measures designed to discourage 
drinking (Table 2). For example, people aged 15 to 19 
years (28%) are more likely than people aged 20 to 24 
years (19%) to favour an increase in taxes on alcohol. 
Similarly, people aged 15 to 19 years are more in 
favour of an increase in the government’s advertising 
campaign against drinking (63%) and in treatment 
programs (79%) than are people just a few years 
older, aged 20 to 24 years (57% and 74%, respec- 
tively). They are also among the most likely to 
support an increase in both education (82%) and 
treatment (79%) programs. 


In overview, opinions on the various issues dis- 
cussed in the survey are not strongly related to age 
(Figure 2 and Table 2). There is only a 14 percentage 
point difference at most between people of different 
ages in support of changing any of these policies. The 
only exception is that few teenagers want the age of 
legal drinking to be raised: 25% of people aged 15 to 
19 years think that the legal drinking age should be 
raised, compared to about 57% of those 35 years and 
over. 
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Education 
| ee 


In general, opinions on the various issues discussed 
in the survey are not strongly related to level of edu- 
cation (Table 3). However, a higher percentage of 
people with low education (22%) support a decrease in 
the number of hours that beer and alcohol are avail- 
able for sale compared to those with a university 
degree (11%). People with less than a secondary 
school education are eight percentage points more 
likely to support an increase in the legal drinking age 
than are people with a university degree. However, 
people with less than a secondary school education 
are seven percentage points less likely to support 
increased government advertising and more alcohol 
and other drug education programs than are people 
with a university degree. 


Income 
| ee 


Opinions concerning the government’s advertising 
campaign against drinking, level of alcohol and other 
drug education programs and availability of treat- 
ment programs are not strongly related to level of 
income (Table 4). The most variation in attitudes by 
income is for taxes on alcohol and beer and liquor 
store hours. 


@ Figure 2: 
Percentage of population that favours increased 
measures to reduce alcohol consumption, 
by age, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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For these policies, people with higher incomes are 
more satisfied with current policies and slightly more 
likely to favour loosening of restrictions. People with 
high household incomes of over $60,000 (52%) are sat- 
isfied with the level of taxes on alcohol, compared to 
35% of those with a household income under $10,000. 
People with low household incomes of under $10,000 
(34%) are the most likely to want an increase in the 
level of taxes on alcohol, compared to 23% of people 
with a household income over $60,000 (Figure 3). 


Similarly, people with high household incomes are 
more likely to be satisfied with the hours of operation 
of beer and liquor stores: 78% of people with a house- 
hold income over $60,000 compared to 60% of those 
with a household income under $10,000. As income 
increases, people are less likely to want a decrease in 
operating hours: a difference of 14 percentage points 
between people with household incomes over $60,000 
and under $10,000. 


Employment Status 
Zaa 


There is variation by employment status in attitudes 
concerning government policy relating to alcohol and 
other drug use (Table 5). Students deviate the most 

from the norm. Although government policies are not 
aimed specifically at students, some policies are more 


@ Figure 3: 
Percentage of population that favours an 
increase or decrease in taxes on alcohol, 
by income, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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relevant to younger people. As students are predomi- 
nantly younger, they are differentially affected. 


This is most evident in attitudes regarding the 
legal drinking age. At one extreme, students are the 
most satisfied (63%) and the least likely to want the 
drinking age increased (29%). At the other extreme, 
people who keep house and retired people are least 
satisfied (39% for homemakers and 34% for retired 
people) and are most likely to want the drinking age 
increased (57% for homemakers and 58% for retired 
people). 


Students and retired people are also the most 
likely to disagree over whether treatment programs 
should be increased: students are 80% in favour and 
retired people are only 65% in favour of more support 
for treatment. They are also the most likely to dis- 
agree over whether alcohol and other drug education 
programs should be increased: students and white- 
collar workers other than managers/professionals are 
84% in favour and retired people are 73% in favour. 
For both these programs, there is little difference by 
employment status as to whether these programs 
should be decreased. However, blue-collar workers 
and retired people are least likely to favour an 
increase. 


Retired people (55%) and blue-collar workers 
(54%) are the least likely to favour an increase in 
government advertising. White-collar workers other 
than managers/professionals are the most likely to 
favour an increase in this direction (67%). 


Retired people (32%) and homemakers (32%) 
are the most likely to favour an increase in taxes on 
alcohol and least likely to favour a decrease (13% for 
retired people and 11% for homemakers). This may be 
because they consume less alcohol than other people. 
Blue-collar workers are both least likely to favour an 
increase (22%) and most likely to favour a decrease 
(25%); 


Homemakers (2%) and students (12%) again are 
the most likely to disagree on an increase in the hours 
of operation of beer and liquor stores. Homemakers 
are most likely to want these hours to decrease (23%) 
in comparison to managers/professionals (13%) and 
blue-collar workers (13%). 
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| 
| In summary, homemakers and retired people are 
most likely to favour policies that discourage con- 
sumption, whereas blue-collar workers and students 
are most likely to favour fewer restrictions. Retired 

| people and blue-collar workers, however, are least 
likely to support additional expenditure on treatment 
_and educational programs, whereas students, people 
looking for work, homemakers, managers/profes- 
sionals and other white-collar workers are most likely 
_to favour an increase in these programs. Most of the 

| differences between groups, however, are moderate: 

_ differences of only ten or 15 percentage points 

| between even the most extreme groups. 


People who speak languages other than English and 
French have some beliefs that are different from 
those of people who speak the two national languages. 
Compared to French-speaking Canadians (75%), 
people who speak languages other than English and 
French (55%) are less likely to be satisfied with the 
hours of operation of stores that sell beer and liquor, 
because people who speak other languages favour 
shorter hours (a difference of 11 percentage points). 
People who speak languages other than English and 
French (31%) are less likely to be satisfied with the 
legal drinking age than are people who speak English 
(45%) and French (48%). They are more likely to 

| favour both an increase (54%) and a decrease (8%) in 
Language the legal drinking age. 

nnn 
People who speak languages other than English 
_English- and French-speaking Canadians tend to and French (70%) are less likely to favour an increase 


' share the same opinions on the various issues dis- 


| 


_ cussed in the survey (Figure 4 and Table 6). The only 
_ exception is that English-speaking Canadians (58%) 


_are less likely to favour an increase in the govern- 


ment’s advertising campaign against drinking than 


_ are French-speaking Canadians (70%). 


Because of the small numbers of respondents rep- 


| resenting people who speak languages other than 


English or French, these are grouped together in one 
category. Given the diversity of people represented in 


this category, there is likely large subgroup variation. 


Figure 4: 
Percentage of population that favours increased 
measures to reduce alcohol consumption, 
by language, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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in server training than are Anglophones (81%) and 
Francophones (85%). People who speak languages 
other than French and English (57%) and Anglophones 
(58%) are less likely than Francophones (70%) to 
favour more advertising campaigns against drinking. 
There is very little difference between members of 
any of the language groups concerning their opinion 
of the availability of alcohol and other drug education 
programs and treatment programs. 


In summary, differences in opinion on almost 
all these issues among people of different language 
groups are not large. 


Region 
ae 


The data also suggest that public opinion concerning 
government policy varies by province (Table 7). Some 
of this variation can be accounted for by the fact that 
people are responding to different policies, as the con- 
trol and sale of alcoholic beverages are regulated by 
provincial governments. 


The largest variation by province is in attitudes 
concerning the legal drinking age. At one extreme, 
residents of Prince Edward Island are the most satis- 
fied (54%) and the least likely to want the drinking 
age increased (37%). At the other extreme, residents 
of Alberta are least satisfied (37%) and are the most 
likely to want the drinking age increased (60%). Very 
few Canadians want to decrease the legal drinking 
age (3%). 
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In Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta, the legal 
drinking age is 18 years of age. All the other 
provinces allow people to legally consume alcohol at 
19 years of age. More residents of Quebec, Manitoba 
and Alberta want the legal drinking age to increase 
from 18 than to stay the same. People in the 
provinces with a legal drinking age of 19 are, with 
only few exceptions, more likely to want the legal age 
to stay the same rather than to increase. The excep- 
tions are Newfoundland and British Columbia. 


There is also variation by province in attitudes 
concerning the government’s advertising campaign 
against drinking. Residents of Saskatchewan are the 
most satisfied (34%), and residents of Newfoundland 
are the least satisfied (17%) (Table 7). Similarly, resi- 
dents of Newfoundland (73%) are most likely to want 
an increase in government advertising, and residents 
of Saskatchewan are the least likely (51%) (Figure 5). 
Very few Canadians want to decrease the level of gov- 
ernment advertising against drinking (6%). 


With regard to availability of treatment programs, 
at one extreme are residents of Saskatchewan, who 
are the most satisfied (19%) and least likely to want 
more programs (68%). At the other extreme, residents 
of Newfoundland are least satisfied (8%) and are most 
likely to want more programs (87%) (Figure 5 and 
Table 7). The difference in proximity to treatment 
programs in the United States might contribute to 
these differences. Very few Canadians want to 
decrease the level of treatment programs (1%). 


Figure 5: 
Percentage of population in Newfoundland 
and Saskatchewan that favours increased 
expenditure for alcohol and other drug 
programs, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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There is very little difference among the provinces 
with regard to wanting an increase in the hours of 
operation of beer and liquor stores. However, resi- 
dents of Quebec are the most satisfied (75%) and least 
likely to want fewer hours (14%). At the other extreme, 
residents of Manitoba (61%) and Newfoundland (62%) 
are least satisfied and most likely to want a decrease 
in the hours of operation of these stores (28% for 
Newfoundland and 25% for Manitoba). Hours of sale 
for the purchase of alcoholic beverages are regulated 
by the liquor authorities in each province. 


There is also very little difference among the 
provinces with regard to wanting an increase in 
taxes on alcohol. Some provinces, however, are 
more satisfied (Quebec, Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island) and others are less satisfied (Manitoba and 
Newfoundland). Manitoba (22%), Newfoundland 
(22%) and Ontario (22%) are most likely to want 
taxes to decrease, whereas New Brunswick (12%) 
and Quebec (13%) are least likely to want a decrease. 
Most people are unaware of the exact level of federal 
and provincial levies on alcohol and, therefore, are 
likely to have responded to the across-the-counter 
price of these products. 


There is little variation by province in attitudes 
regarding server training and attitudes about the 
availability of alcohol and other drug education pro- 
grams. 


In summary, residents of all provinces are equally 
likely to want an increase in taxes on alcohol, hours of 
operation of beer and liquor stores, efforts to increase 
server training and alcohol and other drug education 
programs. There is variation among the residents of 
provinces as to whether they favour an increase in the 
legal drinking age, in the government’s advertising 
campaign against drinking and in the availability of 
treatment programs. 


Actual variation in programs by province 
may account for the tendencies of people in some 
provinces to appear to want more restrictive policy. 
For example, people living in Newfoundland tend to 
want higher government expenditure in policies to 
deter drinking and improve treatment compared to 
a tendency in the opposite direction in the Prairie 
provinces. 


/Religiosity 
.) | a 


» People who report that they are very religious are the 
most likely to favour an increase in policies designed 

+ to reduce consumption of alcohol and to support an 
increase in alcohol and other drug education and 
‘treatment programs (Figure 6 and Table 8). Support 
for increasing these measures decreases consistently 
/among people who report less religious involvement 
_and is the lowest for people with no religion. 


In order of largest to smallest difference, people 
_who are very religious are more likely to favour an 

/ increase than people with no religion in the following 
policies: the government’s advertising campaign 

_ restricting drinking (69%, very religious; 49%, no reli- 
} gion), legal drinking age (56%, very religious; 38%, no 
| religion), taxes on alcohol (39%, very religious; 22%, 
no religion), server training (84%, very religious; 75%, 
no religion), alcohol and other drug education pro- 
grams (82%, very religious; 74%, no religion) and 
treatment programs (74%, very religious; 66%, no 

_ religion). 


@ Figure 6: 
Percentage of population that favours increased 
measures to reduce alcohol consumption, 
by religiosity, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Drinking Status and Level of 
Consumption 
Bae 


There is a strong relationship between attitudes con- 
cerning some government policies relating to alcohol 
and other drugs and both the current drinking status 
of Canadians (i.e., lifetime abstainer, former drinker 
and current drinker) and the amount they consume 
(Figure 7 and Table 9). On almost every item, heavy 
drinkers are least in favour of discouraging consump- 
tion and increasing the availability of education or 
treatment programs. At the other extreme, lifetime 
abstainers, former drinkers and light drinkers are the 
most likely to support an increase in these measures. 


This pattern is most evident in policies related to 
taxes on alcohol, hours of operation of beer and liquor 
stores and government advertising against drinking. 
In each of these cases, support for discouraging 
drinking by introducing further restrictions is 
strongest among lifetime abstainers and second 
strongest among former drinkers. Support for discour- 
aging drinking through these measures is least for 


@ Figure 7: 
Percentage of population that favours increased 
measures to reduce alcohol consumption, 
by drinking status and number of drinks 
consumed in the week preceding the survey, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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people who consumed more than 15 drinks in the 
week preceding the survey. For example, 48% of life- 
time abstainers favour higher taxes, only 3% favour 
longer hours of operation of beer and liquor stores and 
72% favour more advertising against drinking. By 
comparison, only 10% of the heaviest drinkers favour 
increased taxes, 21% favour longer hours of operation 
of beer and liquor stores and only 42% favour more 
advertising against drinking. 


Support for additional education and treatment 
programs follows a similar pattern. The only excep- 
tion is that support for more programs is highest 
among the lightest drinkers and then lifetime 
abstainers. As consumption increases, people are less 
likely to support an increase in either education or 
treatment programs. Thus, 65% of people who had 15 
drinks in the week preceding the survey favour more 
treatment programs, compared to 78% of the lightest 
drinkers. Similarly, 72% of the heaviest drinkers 
favour more alcohol and other drug education pro- 
grams, compared to 84% of the lightest drinkers. 


Light drinkers (84%) are also the most likely to 
support an increase in server training, a difference 
of seven percentage points from lifetime abstainers 
and 11 percentage points from the heaviest drinkers. 


Former drinkers (60%) are the most likely to 
support an increase in the legal drinking age, six 
percentage points more than lifetime abstainers. 
Support for this measure again decreases as con- 
sumption increases. Only 37% of the heaviest 
drinkers support this move. 


Drinking status makes very little difference in 
attitudes towards loosening restrictions imposed by 
these policies. The only exceptions are attitudes 
towards taxes on alcohol and hours of operation of 
beer and liquor stores. By comparison to lifetime 
abstainers, the heaviest drinkers are much more 
likely to favour a decrease in taxes (47%, for a differ- 
ence of 43 percentage points) and less likely to favour 
a decrease in hours of operation (3%, for a difference 
of 32 percentage points). 


In summary, there are much sharper differences 
in some areas than others in attitudes concerning 
support for more restrictive policies between people 
based on their current drinking status. In order of 
largest to smallest, the difference between lifetime 


abstainers and the heaviest drinkers is 38 percentage 
points for increased taxes on alcohol, 32 percentage 
points for a decrease in the hours of operation of beer 
and liquor stores, 30 percentage points for more 
government advertising campaigns encouraging 
reduction in drinking, 18 percentage points for a 
higher legal drinking age, 11 percentage points for 
more treatment programs, ten percentage points for 
more alcohol and other drug education programs and, 
finally, four percentage points for increased efforts to 
prevent liquor being served to drunken customers. 


Summary 
| 


There is considerable difference in the overall extent 
of support registered by subgroups of Canadians 
regarding the various policy issues. Attitudes 
regarding decreasing the legal drinking age have 

the largest variation for most of the characteristics 
considered above. The least variation for the most 
characteristics is for increased efforts to prevent 
serving drunken customers and for more government- 
sponsored education programs. 


The most variation in attitudes regarding 
increased taxes on alcohol is among people of 
different drinking statuses and religious involvement. 
Drinking status followed by religiosity and income are 
associated with the most variation in attitudes 
regarding decreasing the hours of operation of stores 
that sell alcoholic products. Drinking status, language 
spoken and age have the most variation in attitudes 
regarding server training. Drinking status followed 
by province and religiosity are related to the most 
variation in attitudes towards advertising against 
drinking. The characteristics associated with the most 
variation in attitudes regarding the legal drinking 
age are age and employment status. Level of educa- 
tion and employment status are associated with the 
most variation in attitudes regarding more education 
programs against drinking or taking drugs. Finally, 
province of residence followed by employment status 
and age are the characteristics related to most varia- 
tion in attitudes regarding more treatment programs. 


Part Two: 


Definitions 


_ The analysis in this section reports on public opinion 
regarding programs designed to reduce problems with 
_ alcohol and other drugs: availability in corner stores, 

| warning labels about possible health hazards on alco- 
_ holic beverages, banning alcohol advertisements on 

_ television, prohibiting wine/liquor/beer companies 

_ from sponsoring sporting or cultural events and 

) whether the possession of marijuana should be crim- 

_ inal. People responded yes or no to questions on these 
issues (Q74, Q75, Q76, Q77, Q79 in Appendix B). 


) General Findings 


Less than one-quarter of Canadians (23%) think that 
alcoholic beverages should be available in corner 
stores, whereas 74% indicate opposition to such a 
policy (Table 10). Nearly three-quarters of the popula- 
tion (74%) feel that alcoholic beverayes should have 
warning labels about possible health hazards, 


_ whereas 23% disagree. 


The population is split on whether the government 
should prohibit wine, liquor and beer advertising on 
television: 51% think that such advertisements 
should be prohibited, whereas 44% believe that they 
should not be prohibited. Canadians are less enthusi- 
astic about prohibiting wine, liquor and beer compa- 
nies from sponsoring sporting or cultural events: 33% 
agree with such a prohibition, 59% do not. As well, 
54% of Canadians believe that a person should have a 
criminal record if caught with cannabis, whereas 35% 
disagree. 


Sex 
| oe 


Women tend to be more supportive of measures 
designed to limit alcohol and other drug use (Figure 8 
and Table 10). For example, 83% of women think that 
corner stores should not sell alcohol, compared to 64% 
of men. Moreover, 80% of women think that alcoholic 
beverages should have warning labels, compared to 
69% of men. Further, 58% of women think that the 
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| Additional Questions About Attitudes 
_ Towards Alcohol and Other Drug Policies 


government should ban alcohol advertising on televi- 
sion, compared to 43% of men. Finally, 40% of women 
think that wine, liquor and beer companies should 

be prohibited from sponsoring sporting or cultural 
events, compared to 26% of men. 


Age 
ie 


There is a strong relationship between age and atti- 
tudes towards some alcohol and other drug policy 
issues presented in Table 11. The relationship 
between age and support for increased restrictions, 
however, is consistently positive for only two issues. 
The tendency to support banning alcohol advertise- 
ments on television increases almost consistently 
with age, from 37% for people 19 years of age and 
under to 58% for people 65 years of age and over. 
Similarly, support for banning alcohol-sponsored 
events increases with age, from 25% for people 
between 20 and 24 years to 38% for people 65 years 
of age and over. 


The youngest people (aged 15 to 19) are among 
the most in favour of prohibiting sale of alcohol in 
corner stores (80%), insisting on warning labels (84%) 


@ Figure 8: 
Percentage of population that favours further 
measures to deter alcohol and other drug use, 
by sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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and maintaining the possession of marijuana a crim- 
inal offence (71%). They are, however, more likely to 
favour not banning alcohol ads on television (59%) 
and not banning alcohol-sponsored events (66%). The 
strongest support for keeping marijuana possession a 
criminal offence comes from people 19 years of age 
and under (71%), compared to Canadians aged 25 to 
44, only half (49%) of whom support the continuation 
of criminal sanctions (Figure 9). There is less differ- 
ence between age groups in areas such as support for 
availability of alcohol in corner stores and support for 
warning labels on alcoholic products (Table 11). 


In summary, people’s attitudes towards some 
alcohol and other drug policies are dependent on their 
age, but young people are not necessarily the most in 
favour of looser restrictions. 


Education 
Ea 


There is some tendency for people with less education 
to favour more restrictive policies concerning some 
alcohol- and other drug-related issues (Table 12). 
People with less than a secondary school education 
are less likely than people with a university degree to 
favour selling alcohol in corner stores (19% vs. 31%); 
more likely to favour warning labels on alcohol prod- 
ucts (80% vs. 67%); more likely to favour banning 
alcohol advertisements on television (54% vs. 50%); 


@ Figure 9: 
Percentage of population that favours further 
measures to deter alcohol and other drug use, 
by age, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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and more likely to favour bans on alcohol-sponsored 
events (37% vs. 29%). 


This difference cannot be attributed to the associ- 
ation between lower levels of education and increased 
age, because people 65 years of age and over feel 
much the same way as do people between 45 and 64 
years of age on most of these items. 


There is a very strong direct relationship between 
level of education and attitudes towards the decrimi- 
nalization of marijuana possession. Twenty-four 
percent of people with less than a secondary school 
education think that possession of marijuana should 
not be a criminal offence, compared to 53% of people 
with a university degree. 


income 
| ee 


People with high household incomes are much more 
likely to favour less restrictive policies than people 
with low household incomes (Figure 10 and Table 13). 
Only 15% of people with a household income of less 
than $10,000 feel that alcohol should be sold in 
corner stores, compared to 33% of the highest income 
earners, those with household incomes over $60,000. 
Only 15% of low-income people say alcoholic bever- 
ages should not have warning labels, compared to 


Figure 10: 
Percentage of population that favours further 
measures to reduce alcohol consumption, 
by income, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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30% of high-income earners. Fifty-eight percent of 
people with a low income say alcohol advertisements 
should be banned from television, compared to 42% 
of the highest income earners. Only 46% of low- 
income people say that alcohol-sponsored events 
should be prohibited, compared to 23% of high-income 
earners. One-quarter (24%) of people with a low 
income say that possession of marijuana should not 

_ be criminal, compared to 47% of the highest income 


| €arners. 


Employment Status 
Hae 


On almost every issue, homemakers and retired 
people are most likely to favour policies that dis- 
courage consumption of alcohol and marijuana 
(Table 14). Students, however, are the most likely 

to favour keeping possession of marijuana a criminal 
offence: 63% of students compared to 46% of 
managers/professionals. 


Blue-collar workers and managers/professionals 
favour the least restrictions on almost every issue. 
Here, too, students are the main exception. Students 
(39%) are least likely to favour banning alcohol adver- 
tisements on television, whereas homemakers are the 
most supportive of this policy (66%). 


A comparison of people in different employment 
categories by looking at those most likely to favour 
more versus less restrictive policies shows some large 
contrasts. There is a 21 percentage point difference 
between homemakers (11%) and blue-collar workers 
(32%) regarding support for selling alcohol in corner 
stores. The difference is also 21 percentage points 
regarding support for banning alcohol-sponsored 
events. There is a 16 percentage point difference 
between the views of homemakers (83%) and man- 
agers/professionals (67%) on support for warning 
labels on alcohol products (Figure 11). The views of 
students are very similar to those of homemakers on 
this issue (Figure 11). There is a 17 percentage point 
difference between students (63%) and managers/ 
professionals (46%) regarding support for keeping 
possession of marijuana a criminal offence (Figure 
11). Again, homemakers and students share very 
similar views on this issue. The views of students 
(39%) and homemakers (66%) are the most divergent 
on support for banning alcohol advertisements on 
television. 


The gender composition of some of these cate- 
gories is probably relevant. Whereas the category 
homemakers is almost exclusively female, more 
men are represented in the categories managers/ 
professionals and blue-collar workers. 


In summary, there is considerable variation 
by employment status regarding public opinion 
regarding some alcohol and other drug policies. 
Homemakers and retired people tend to favour the 
most restrictive policies, and managers/professionals 
and blue-collar workers tend to favour the least 
restrictions. 


Marital Status 
Eee 


There is a strong relationship between marital status 
and attitudes concerning alcohol and other drug poli- 
cies for some of the items in Table 15. The only excep- 
tion is the similarity in attitudes for people in all 
marital status categories on whether alcohol should 
have warning labels (Figure 12). There is only a six 
percentage point difference between the people who 
most agree (78% of separated people) and people who 
least agree (72% of divorced people) on this issue. 


Widowed people consistently favour the most 
restrictive policies. People who have never been 
married consistently favour the least restrictive poli- 
cies. Among divorced people, only 45% feel possession 
of marijuana should be a criminal offence, compared 
to about 54% of people in all other marital status 
categories. 


@ Figure 11: 
Percentage of population that favours further 
measures to deter alcohol and other drug use, 
by employment status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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A comparison of people with different marital 
status by looking at those most likely to favour more 
versus less restrictive policies shows some interesting 
contrasts. Widowed people (61%) are 19 percentage 
points more likely to favour bans on alcohol ads on 
television than are people who have never been mar- 
ried (42%) (Figure 12). As well, only 11% of widowed 
people support selling alcohol in corner stores, com- 
pared to about 24% of people in other marital status 
categories. Finally, widowed people (41%) are 13 per- 
centage points more likely to support banning alcohol- 
sponsored events than are never-married people 
(28%) (Figure 12). 


In overview, married people tend to be near the 
middle category on most items. Separated people are 
average or above average in favouring restrictions on 
warning labels, banning alcohol-sponsored events 
and possession of marijuana. Divorced people are 
average or above average in favouring restrictions 
on banning alcohol ads on television and banning 
alcohol-sponsored events. 


Language 
#e 


French-speaking and English-speaking Canadians 
share similar views on the issues of selling alcohol in 
corner stores, warning labels on alcohol products and 
decriminalization of marijuana possession (Table 16). 
Canadians who speak other languages also have sim- 
ilar views on the first two issues but are less likely to 
favour decriminalization of marijuana possession. 


@ Figure 12: 
Percentage of population that favours further 
measures to reduce alcohol consumption, 
by marital status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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English-speaking Canadians are least likely to 
support a government ban on alcohol advertisements 
on television (48%) and alcohol-sponsored events 
(29%). 


Region 
Baa 


The data also suggest that public opinion concerning 
alcohol and other drug policies varies by province 
(Table 17). Some of this variation can be accounted for 
by the fact that provincial regulations are different. 


There is substantial provincial variation in atti- 
tudes regarding banning alcohol advertisements on 
television (Figure 13). At one extreme, 65% of resi- 
dents of Newfoundland favour banning these adver- 
tisements. At the other extreme, only 44% of the 
residents of Ontario support these bans. 


@ Figure 13: 
Percentage of population that favours further 
measures to reduce alcohol consumption, 
by province, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Advertising of wine and beer is permitted by fed- 
eral regulation on radio and television. The federal 
government does not permit advertising of spirits that 
contain over 7% alcohol. Each province passes its own 
legislation on broadcast and print advertising and 
must act within the federal regulations for radio and 
television advertising. 


With the exception of New Brunswick and Prince 


Edward Island, print and broadcast advertising is 


permitted for beer and wine in all provinces, under 


regulated conditions. In both of these provinces, the 


majority of people favour a ban (54% in Prince 
Edward Island and 63% in New Brunswick). The 
majority of residents of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 


Quebec, Saskatchewan and British Columbia also 


support such a ban. Prohibitions on broadcast and 
print advertising in British Columbia were removed 
in 1982 and 1983, respectively. 


There is also variation by province in attitudes 


regarding whether alcohol products should have 


warning labels (Figure 13). Again, residents of 


Newfoundland (89%) are the most likely to favour 


warning labels, whereas only 68% of the residents of 
British Columbia and 70% of the residents of Alberta 
support warning labels. 


The provinces array themselves in a similar 
pattern regarding government bans on alcohol- 
sponsored sports events. On this issue, residents 
of Newfoundland (43%), Quebec (42%) and New 
Brunswick (40%) are the most likely to favour ban- 
ning alcohol-sponsored sports events. Less than 33% 
of the residents of all the other provinces support this 
ban. Residents of Alberta (28%), Ontario (28%) and 
British Columbia (29%) are the least likely to support 
banning alcohol-sponsored sports events. 


On the issue of alcohol availability in corner 
stores, the residents of provinces at the extremes on 
other issues find themselves sharing similar attitudes. 
Residents of Newfoundland (26%), British Columbia 
(26%), Ontario (25%), Alberta (24%), Quebec (22%) 
and New Brunswick (21%) are most in favour of 
selling alcohol in corner stores. Residents of Nova 
Scotia (18%), Prince Edward Island (16%), Manitoba 
(15%) and Saskatchewan (15%) are less in favour. 
Beer and wine are offered for sale in corner stores in 
Quebec, and corner stores in Newfoundland sell beer. 
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None of the other provinces allows corner stores to 
sell any alcoholic beverages. 


There is considerable variation by province 
regarding criminal sanctions for marijuana posses- 
sion. Residents of Newfoundland (68%) are most in 
favour of keeping possession of marijuana a criminal 
offence. At the other extreme, 50% of residents of 
Quebec, 51% of residents of British Columbia and 
53% of residents of Ontario are in favour of this 
policy. 


In summary, residents of Saskatchewan, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island are more likely to 
be conservative on these issues. Residents of British 
Columbia, Ontario and Alberta are more likely to be 
in favour of relaxing these restrictions. 


Religiosity 
Eee 


People who are very religious are the most likely to 
favour an increase in every policy designed to reduce 
consumption of alcohol and marijuana in Table 18. 
Support for increasing these measures decreases con- 
sistently as people become less religious and is the 
lowest for people with no religion (Figure 14). 


@ Figure 14: 
Percentage of population that favours further 
measures to deter alcohol and other drug use, 
by religiosity, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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In order of largest to smallest difference, people 
who are very religious are likely to favour more 
restrictions than people with no religion for the fol- 
lowing policies: banning alcohol advertisements on 
television (65%, very religious; 37%, no religion), ban- 
ning alcohol-sponsored events (48%, very religious; 
22%, no religion), keeping possession of marijuana a 
criminal offence (63%, very religious; 43%, no reli- 
gion), limiting availability of alcohol in corner stores 
(79%, very religious; 62%, no religion) and including 
warning labels on alcohol products (80%, very 
religious; 65%, no religion). 


Drinking Status and Level of 
Consumption 
ae 


There is a strong relationship between public opinion 
regarding alcohol and other drug policy issues and 
both the current drinking status of Canadians and 
the amount they consumed in the week preceding the 
survey (Table 19). On every issue, support for less 
restrictive policies increases as people consume 

more alcohol. Lifetime abstainers, former drinkers 
and light drinkers (in that order) are least likely to 
support less restrictive measures (Figure 15). 


@ Figure 15: 
Percentage of population that favours further 
measures to reduce alcohol consumption, 
by drinking status and number of drinks 
consumed in the week preceding the survey, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Only 9% of lifetime abstainers say alcohol should 
be sold in corner stores, compared to 54% of heavy 
drinkers who consumed over 15 drinks in the week 
preceding the survey. Only 12% of lifetime abstainers 
say that alcoholic beverages should not have warning 
labels, compared to 37% of heavy drinkers. One- 
quarter (26%) of lifetime abstainers say alcohol adver- 
tisements should not be banned from television, 
compared to 63% of heavy drinkers. Only 38% of life- 
time abstainers say alcohol-sponsored events should 
not be prohibited, compared to 78% of heavy drinkers. 
One-fifth (18%) of lifetime abstainers say possession of 
marijuana should not be criminal, compared to 57% of 
heavy drinkers. 


Summary 
ze 


There is considerable difference in the overall amount 
of variation in attitudes registered by subgroups of 
Canadians regarding the various policy issues. 
Attitudes regarding decriminalization of marijuana 
possession and advertising of alcohol on television 
tend to have the largest variations between groups. 
The least variation for the most characteristics is for 
attitudes on warning labels. 


In order of their relationship to the tendency of 
Canadians to agree with each other on social policy 
issues, the characteristics producing the least agree- 
ment (i.e., most variability) are drinking status and 
amount of alcohol consumed in the week preceding 
the survey. Age and degree of religiosity also seem 
to contribute substantially to differences among 
Canadians in their support of alcohol and other drug 
policies. 
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Part Three: 


Beliefs Regarding Drinking in Different Situations 


Definitions 
Bae 


All respondents were asked about their attitudes or 
beliefs concerning alcohol consumption in eight dif- 
ferent situations: a) at a party at someone else’s 
home; b) for a man out at a bar with friends; c) for 

a woman out at a bar with friends; d) for a couple 
having dinner at home; e) for co-workers out to lunch; 
f) with friends at your home; g) when getting together 
with friends after work before going home; and h) 
when getting together with people for sports events or 
recreation (Q51 in Appendix B). Specifically, respon- 
dents were instructed to indicate whether they felt 
there should be no drinking or if a person should feel 
free to consume one or two drinks, enough to feel the 
effects or enough to get drunk sometimes. In this 
report, the last two categories are combined into one 
and renamed “enough to feel the effects.” 


General Findings 
Ee 


Most Canadians think it is not appropriate to drink 
enough to feel the effects in any of the above situa- 
tions. However, varying percentages think it is 
appropriate in different situations: a man at a bar 
with friends (22%), at a party at someone else’s 
home (19%), with friends at one’s own home (18%), a 
woman at a bar with friends (16%), a couple having 
dinner at home (15%), getting together with people 
for sports or recreation (5%), getting together with 
friends after work (4%) and co-workers out for lunch 
(1%) (Table 20). 


Sex 
EB 


There is a consistent tendency for men to be more 
tolerant of people drinking enough to feel the effects 
in almost every situation (Figure 16 and Table 20). 
About one-quarter of men think it is appropriate for 
people to drink enough to feel intoxicated for a man 
out at a bar with friends (28%), at a party at someone 
else’s home (25%) or with friends at one’s own home 
(22%). By contrast, between 13% and 16% of women 
share these opinions. The situations with little or no 


differences in attitudes between women and men are 
for a couple having dinner at home, co-workers out for 
lunch, friends getting together after work and people 
out for sports or recreation. Fewer people of both 
sexes tolerate drinking enough to feel the effects on 
these occasions. 


There is some evidence that men are more tol- 
erant of drinking by both men and women. Thus, 21% 
of men feel that it is acceptable for a woman to drink 
enough to feel the effects when she is at a bar with 
friends, but only 11% of women feel the same way. 

By contrast, 28% of men and 16% of women think 
that it is acceptable for a man to drink enough to feel 
the effects when he is at a bar with friends. Both 
women and men are less tolerant of women drinking 
enough to feel the effects compared to men. 


@ Figure 16: 
Percentage of Canadians who feel it is 
acceptable to drink enough to feel intoxicated in 
various social situations, by sex, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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Age 
Baa 


There is a strong relationship between age and 
attitudes concerning situations in which heavy 
drinking is deemed appropriate. In general, younger 
Canadians are more tolerant of people becoming 
intoxicated in various social situations than are older 
Canadians (Table 20). The only exception is a low tol- 
erance by people of all ages for co-workers becoming 
intoxicated at lunch. The biggest differences between 
Canadians of different ages are for attitudes con- 
cerning drinking enough to feel the effects by a man 
at a bar with friends (approval for 33% of people 15 to 
34 years vs. 9% of those 55 years and over), at a party 
at someone else’s home (28% of people 15 to 34 years 
vs. 7% of those 55 years and over), by a woman at a 
bar with friends (26% of people 15 to 34 years vs. 5% 
of those 55 years and over), with friends at one’s own 
home (26% of people 15 to 34 years vs. 6% of those 

55 years and over) and by a couple having dinner at 
home (19% of people 15 to 34 years vs. 8% of those 

55 years and over) (Figure 17). 


The relationship between age and attitudes con- 
cerning people becoming intoxicated is almost the 
same for both men and women, although the differ- 


@ Figure 17: 
Percentage of Canadians who feel it is 
acceptable to drink enough to feel intoxicated 
in various social situations, by age, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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ences between younger and older people are usually 
more pronounced for men than for women (Table 20). 


Education 
Bae 


In general, there is very little relationship between 
education and attitudes concerning who feels that it is 
acceptable to drink enough to feel intoxicated in var- 
ious social situations. Canadians with a high-school 
diploma and those with some post-secondary school 
education and non-university degree are only slightly 
more likely than other Canadians to be more tolerant 
of intoxication in five of the eight situations in Table 
21. The sharpest difference between those without 

a high-school diploma and those with a university 
degree is for a couple having dinner at home (11 per- 
centage points). These patterns are slightly more pro- 
nounced for men than for women. 


income 
| ee 


As income increases, Canadians are somewhat more 
tolerant of people being intoxicated in five of the eight 
situations described in Table 22: for men at a bar with: 
friends, at a party at someone else’s home, for women ~ 
at a bar with friends, with friends at one’s own home 
and a couple having dinner at home (Figure 18). The | 
percentage of people in households earning less than 
$10,000 who are tolerant of people becoming intoxi- 
cated in these five situations consistently falls 
between 11% and 18%. The percentage of people in 
households earning over $60,000 who are tolerant of 
people becoming intoxicated in these five situations 
consistently falls between 20% and 27%. The differ- 
ence between low- and high-income people is close to 
nine percentage points in each of these situations. 


The relationship between income and men’s atti- 
tudes concerning people becoming intoxicated is more | 
similar to the general norm than for women. Income, 
differences virtually disappear for women, except for 
attitudes concerning couples becoming intoxicated 
while having dinner at home. In this situation, high- 
income females resemble high-income males and are 
11 percentage points more likely than low-income 
women to tolerate people becoming intoxicated. 
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Employment Status 
aE 


There are considerable differences among people in 
various employment categories in their attitudes 
concerning people becoming intoxicated in five of 

the eight social situations described in Table 23 
(Figure 19). For the most part, students are the most 
tolerant, followed by blue-collar workers, people 
looking for work, managers/professionals, other 
white-collar workers, homemakers and, finally, 
retired people. There is very little difference between 
employed people, per se, and their attitudes 
concerning becoming intoxicated. 


The biggest differences between students and 
retired people are for attitudes concerning becoming 
intoxicated for men at a bar with friends (34% of stu- 
dents vs. 8% of retired people), at a party at someone 
else’s home (29% of students vs. 6% of retired people), 
for women at a bar with friends (27% of students vs. 
5% of retired people) and with friends at one’s own 
home (25% of students vs. 5% of retired people). 


The relationship between employment status and 
people’s attitudes concerning situations appropriate 


@ Figure 18: 
Percentage of Canadians who feel it is 
acceptable to drink enough to feel intoxicated in 
various social situations, by income, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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for people to become intoxicated is almost the same 
for both men and women, although the differences 
in attitudes for people in different employment cate- 
gories are somewhat more pronounced for men than 
for women (Table 23). 


Marital Status 
| 


There are considerable differences among people of 
various marital statuses in their attitudes concerning 
people drinking enough to feel the effects in various 
social situations. In general, single (never married) 
people are the most tolerant, followed by separated 
and divorced people, married people and, finally, 
widowed people (Table 24). 


The biggest differences between never-married 
and widowed Canadians are for attitudes concerning 
becoming intoxicated for men at a bar with friends 


Figure 19: 
Percentage of Canadians who feel it is 
acceptable to drink enough to feel intoxicated in 
various social situations, by employment status, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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(28 percentage points), at a party at someone else’s 
home (25 percentage points), for women at a bar with 
friends (25 percentage points) and with friends at 
one’s own home (22 percentage points) (Figure 20). 
Never more than 8% of widowed people think that it 
is appropriate to drink enough to feel the effects in 
any of these situations. By contrast, at least 27% of 
single people condone drinking enough to feel the 
effects in these situations. 


The relationship between marital status and 
people’s attitudes concerning situations appropriate 
for drinking enough to feel intoxicated is almost the 
same for men and women. The differences in atti- 
tudes for people of different marital statuses, how- 
ever, are somewhat more pronounced for men than 
for women (Table 24). 


Language 
Zaa 


This is very little difference in the attitudes of 
English-speaking Canadians and French-speaking 
Canadians concerning the situations in which it is 
appropriate to drink enough to feel the effects (Table 
25). A tendency for English-speaking Canadians to 
be somewhat more tolerant of people becoming 
intoxicated is evident only for attitudes concerning 


@ Figure 20: 
Percentage of Canadians who feel it is 
acceptable to drink enough to feel intoxicated in 
various social situations, by marital status, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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people at a party at someone else’s home (22% of 
Anglophones vs. 11% of Francophones), men at a 
bar with friends (25% of Anglophones vs. 16% of 
Francophones) and women at a bar with friends 
(19% of Anglophones vs. 11% of Francophones). This 
pattern is similar for both men and women. 


Region 
Zee 
There are few differences among people from various 


provinces in their attitudes concerning people 
becoming intoxicated in various social situations. In 


general, people from western Canada and the Atlantic 


provinces (with the exception of New Brunswick) are 
the most tolerant (Table 26). Residents of Quebec are 
the least tolerant concerning people becoming intoxi- 
cated in four of the eight situations listed in Table 26. 


The biggest differences in attitudes between the 
residents of the most and least tolerant provinces are 
as follows: at a party at someone else’s home (British 
Columbia 24% and Quebec 11%); men at a bar with 
friends (Newfoundland/Nova Scotia 28% and Quebec 
16%), women at a bar with friends (British Columbia/ 
Alberta 23% and Quebec 11%) and a couple at home 
(Quebec 18% and Prince Edward Island 7%). There 
is hardly any variation by province for attitudes con- 
cerning people becoming intoxicated at sports or 
recreational events, for co-workers becoming intoxi- 


cated at lunch or after work and becoming intoxicated 


with friends at one’s own home. 


Religiosity 
EEG 


There is a consistent tendency for people who are the 
most religious to have the least tolerance for people 
becoming intoxicated in various social situations 
(Table 27). The only exception is attitudes about co- 
workers becoming intoxicated at lunch. As virtually 


| 


no one condones this behaviour, there is no variation | 


by religiosity. 


The differences between people with no religion 
and very religious people are greatest for attitudes 
concerning becoming intoxicated for men at a bar 
with friends (25 percentage points), at a party at 
someone else’s home (23 percentage points), for 
women at a bar with friends (22 percentage points) 
and with friends at one’s own home (18 percentage 
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; 
| 


yoints) (Figure 21). The percentage of people with no 
eligion who are tolerant of people becoming intoxi- 
vated in these situations consistently falls between 
26% and 33%. By contrast, only about 8% of very reli- 
sious people are tolerant of people becoming intoxi- 
sated in these situations. 


The relationship between religiosity and attitudes 
soncerning people becoming intoxicated is almost the 
same for both men and women, although the differ- 
ences tend to be more pronounced for men (Table 27). 
There is no difference between women who are more 
or less religious concerning attitudes regarding 
yecoming intoxicated when friends get together 
after work and when people get together for sports 
yr recreation. 


Drinking Status and Level of 
Consumption 
28 


In general, people who were the most tolerant of 
others becoming intoxicated in almost any situation 
were the people who had drunk the most in the week 
preceding the survey (Table 28). As people drank less, 
they became more intolerant (Figure 22). Lifetime 


Mi Figure 21: . 
Percentage of Canadians who feel it is 
acceptable to drink enough to feel intoxicated in 
various social situations, by religiosity, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 
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abstainers followed by former drinkers were the least 
tolerant. 


The biggest differences between heavy drinkers 
and lifetime abstainers are for attitudes concerning 
becoming intoxicated for people at a party at someone 
else’s home (48 percentage points), for men at a bar 
with friends (46 percentage points), with friends at 
one’s own home (46 percentage points), for women at 
a bar with friends (39 percentage points) and for a 
couple having dinner at home (26 percentage points). 
Never more than 5% of lifetime abstainers tolerate 
people becoming intoxicated in these situations. By 
contrast, about 50% of heavy drinkers tolerate people 
becoming intoxicated at a party at someone else’s 
home, among men at a bar with friends or with 
friends at one’s own home. Forty-one percent of heavy 
drinkers tolerate drinking enough to feel intoxicated 
for a woman at a bar with friends, and 29% of heavy 
drinkers tolerate drinking enough to feel intoxicated 
for a couple having dinner at home. 


The relationship between drinking status and 
people’s attitudes concerning becoming intoxicated 


@ Figure 22: 
Percentage of Canadians who feel it is 
acceptable to drink enough to feel intoxicated in 
various social situations, by drinking status and 
number of drinks consumed in the week 
preceding the survey, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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is almost the same for both men and women, although 
the differences between heavy drinkers and lifetime 
abstainers are usually more pronounced for men than 
for women (Table 28). 


Summary 
Ea 


People’s attitudes towards situations appropriate for 
drinking enough to feel the effects are more sharply 
differentiated by some characteristics than by others. 
The drinking status of Canadians and differences in 
the amount of alcohol consumed in the week pre- 
ceding the survey generate the most variation in atti- 
tudes towards social settings appropriate for heavy 
drinking. The next three characteristics associated 
with the most variation in attitudes are marital 
status, employment status and age. The other charac- 
teristics (sex, education, income, language and region) 
are not associated with much variation regarding atti- 
tudes concerning situations appropriate for becoming 
intoxicated. 


There is little variation in people’s attitudes by 
any of the characteristics for some situations: lunch 
with co-workers, drinking with friends after work, 
getting together with people for sports or recreation 
and couples drinking together at home. 


There is considerable variation in people’s atti- 
tudes regarding situations appropriate for becoming 
intoxicated by most of the characteristics for other 
situations: at a party, a man with friends in a bar, a 
woman with friends in a bar and with friends at one’s 
own home. 
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Part Four: 


_ Public Opinion About the Effectiveness of Treatment Programs 
| Designed to Reduce Problems with Alcohol and Other Drug Abuse 


Definitions 
EE 


All respondents were asked to give their opinion as to 
the effectiveness of programs designed to reduce prob- 
lems with alcohol and other drug abuse. These pro- 
grams included self-help programs (such as Alcoholics 
Anonymous), emergency telephone services, commu- 
nity prevention efforts and treatment by social 
workers or medical staff (Q78 in Appendix B). 
Respondents had the choice of four answers: not at 

all effective, moderately effective, very effective or no 
opinion. 


General Findings 
Eee 


Some 46% of Canadians think that self-help pro- 
grams, such as Alcoholics Anonymous, are very 
effective, whereas another 33% indicate that these 
programs are moderately effective (Figure 23 and 
Table 29). One-third of the population (33%) feel 

that emergency phone services are very effective, and 
another third (31%) feel they are moderately effective. 
Nearly one-quarter (24%) think that community pre- 
vention efforts are very effective, whereas 40% think 


Figure 23: 
Public perception of the effectiveness of drug 
and alcohol programs, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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these efforts are moderately effective. Finally, 21% of 
Canadians think that treatment by social workers or 
medical staff is very effective, and another 40% think 
these efforts are moderately effective. 


Very few people think that these programs are 
not at all effective (Table 29). Many people do not 
have an opinion about the effectiveness of these pro- 
grams: self-help programs (17%), emergency phone 
services (32%), community prevention efforts (28%) 
and treatment by social workers or medical staff 
(31%). With the exception of self-help programs, less 
than one-third of Canadians think any of these pro- 
grams are very effective. 


Sex 
BEE 


There is no relationship between gender and people’s 
opinions concerning the effectiveness of these four 
treatment programs. About the same percentage of 
women as men consider these programs to be not at 
all effective, moderately effective, very effective or 
have no opinion (Table 29). Women, however, were 
more likely to say that the programs were very 
effective. 


Age 
Baa 


There is a strong relationship between age and public 
opinion about programs to reduce problems with 
alcohol, abuse of medication and illegal drug use 
(Table 30). When the percentage of people who think 
the programs are moderately effective is added to the 
percentage who think the programs are very effective, 
there is a close to consistent tendency for a higher 
percentage of younger people to think most of the pro- 
grams have some effectiveness. 


Only one-half (47%) of people 65 years of age and 
over attribute either moderate or high effectiveness to 
treatment by professionals, but the majority (69%) of 
teenagers believe this (Figure 24). Again, one-half 
(51%) of people 65 years of age and over attribute 
either moderate or high effectiveness to community 
prevention efforts, compared to 70% of teenagers. 
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Some 56% of people 65 years of age and over attribute 
either moderate or high effectiveness to emergency 
phone services, compared to 69% of teenagers. There 
is little difference between people of different ages 
concerning their attitudes towards self-help pro- 
grams. 


Age makes less of a difference for opinions at the 
extreme. Almost as many young people as old people 
are likely to feel programs are not at all effective or 
are effective. For almost every program, there is a 
consistent tendency for a higher percentage of 
younger people to think the programs are moderately 
effective. The tendency is the reverse for the relation- 
ship between age and having no opinion: older people 
are more likely not to have an opinion concerning all 
the programs. 


More older people have an opinion concerning 
self-help programs compared to the other programs. 
This suggests that older people have less familiarity 
with emergency phone services, community preven- 
tion programs and treatment by professionals. By 
contrast, young people seem to be more involved with 
all four methods of treatment, as the same percentage 
of young people have an opinion about all methods of 
treatment. 


@ Figure 24: 
Public perception of the effectiveness of drug 
and alcohol treatment by social workers or 
medical staff, by age, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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In summary, there is no relationship between age 
and the tendency to think these programs are not at 
all effective. A lower percentage of older people tend 
to attribute less overall effectiveness to these pro- 
grams primarily because older people are more likely 
to have no opinion on this matter. 


Education 
Zee 


People of all educational levels share similar opinions 
about the effectiveness of programs designed to 
reduce problems associated with alcohol, abuse of 
medication and illegal drug use (Table 31). Asa 
result, there is little difference in the opinion of 
people of different levels of education when the per- 
centage of people who think the programs are moder- 
ately effective is added to the percentage who think 
the programs are very effective. 


For example, the combined total for self-help pro- 


grams is 83% for people with a university degree com- 


pared to 77% for people with less than a secondary 
school education. The total for emergency telephone 
services is 60% for those with a university degree and 
62% for those with less than a secondary school edu- 
cation. The total for community prevention efforts is 
64% for people with a university degree compared to 
62% for people with less than a secondary school edu- 
cation. Similarly, the total for treatment by profes- 
sionals is 61% for those with a university degree 

and 58% for those with less than a secondary school 
education. 


Income 
Bae 


People of all income levels share similar opinions 
about the effectiveness of programs designed to 
reduce problems associated with alcohol, abuse of 
medication and illegal drug use (Table 32). There is 
little difference in the opinions of people of different 
income levels when the percentage of people who 
think the programs are moderately effective is added 
to the percentage who think the programs are very 
effective. 


The combined total for self-help programs is 83% 


for people with a household income over $60,000 com- | 


pared to 75% for people in households earning less 
than $10,000. The combined total for emergency 
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telephone services is 62% for the highest income 
earners and 62% for the lowest income earners. The 
combined total for community prevention efforts is 
68% for the highest earners compared to 59% for the 
lowest earners. Similarly, the combined total for 
treatment by professionals is 63% for the highest 
earners and 56% for the lowest earners. 


Employment Status 
Eee 


There is considerable variation among people in dif- 
ferent employment categories as to whether commu- 
nity prevention efforts and treatment by professionals 
are effective when the percentage of people that feel 
these programs are moderately effective is added to 
the percentage that feel these programs are very 
effective (Table 33). Only 52% of retired people feel 
that community efforts are effective, compared 

to 71% of students (Figure 25). As well, only 47% of 
retired people feel that treatment by professionals is 
effective, compared to 67% of students. 


There is very little variation among people in dif- 
ferent employment categories as to whether self-help 
programs or emergency phone services have at least 


Figure 25: 
Public perception of the effectiveness of 
community prevention efforts to reduce drug 
and alcohol problems, by employment status, 
age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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some effectiveness (Table 33). The variation for self- 
help programs ranges from 76% of retired people to 
83% of managers/professionals. For emergency phone 
services, the variation ranges from 63% of home- 
makers to 70% of people looking for work. 


A higher percentage of people in all employment 
categories feel that self-help programs are very effec- 
tive compared to moderately effective. A slightly 
higher percentage of people in all employment cate- 
gories but two (managers/professionals and students) 
feel that emergency phone services are very effective 
compared to moderately effective. By contrast to the 
above programs, a higher percentage of people in all 
employment categories feel that community efforts 
are moderately effective compared to very effective. 
Similarly, a higher percentage of people in all employ- 
ment categories feel that treatment by professionals 
is moderately effective compared to very effective. 


In summary, there is no variation by employment 
status as to whether people think these treatment 
programs are not at all effective. Students tend to be 
the most likely to think these programs have at least 
some effectiveness, whereas retired people are the 
least likely to attribute success to these programs. 
Retired people are also the most likely not to have 
an opinion, and students are the most likely to have 
opinions on the effectiveness of these treatment 
programs. 


Marital Status 
eee 


There is little variation among people of different 
marital statuses as to whether self-help programs 
have at least some effectiveness (Figure 26 and Table 
34). There is, however, some variation among people 
of different marital statuses as to whether emergency 
telephone services have at least some effectiveness. 
Only 58% of widowed people feel that this program 
has at least some effectiveness, compared to 68% of 
separated people. 


There is considerable variation among people of 
different marital statuses as to whether community 
prevention efforts and treatment by professionals 
have at least some effectiveness. Only 51% of wid- 
owed people feel community efforts have at least some 
effectiveness, compared to 67% of divorced people. 
Even more striking, only 44% of widowed people feel 
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that treatment by professionals has at least some 
effectiveness, compared to 65% of single (never 
married) people. 


Except for people who have never married, a 
higher percentage of people of all marital statuses feel 
that self-help programs and emergency phone ser- 
vices are very effective compared to moderately effec- 
tive. Thus, for example, 50% of married people feel 
that self-help programs are very effective, and only 
31% think they are moderately effective. By contrast 
to the above programs, a higher percentage of people 
in all marital statuses but one (widowed) feel that 
community prevention is moderately effective com- 
pared to very effective. As well, a higher percentage of 
people in all marital statuses feel that treatment by 
professionals is moderately effective compared to very 
effective. 


In overview, there is no variation by marital 
status about whether people think these treatment 
programs are not at all effective. Divorced people and 
single people tend to be the most likely to think these 
programs have at least some effectiveness, whereas 
widowed people are the least likely to attribute suc- 
cess to these programs. Widowed people are also the 
most likely to have no opinion. 


@ Figure 26: 
Public perception of the effectiveness of 
self-help programs for alcohol problems, 
by marital status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 
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Language 
Bae 


There is hardly any variation in opinions between 
English- and French-speaking Canadians regarding 
the effectiveness of most programs designed to reduce 
problems associated with alcohol, abuse of medication 
and illegal drug use (Table 35). 


There is considerable variation between people 
who speak other languages and those who speak 
English or French (Figure 27 and Table 35). Because 
people who speak other languages are more likely not 
to have an opinion on the effectiveness of these treat- 
ment programs, a smaller percentage think these pro- 
grams are effective. 


Region 
Zae 


There is some variation among people of different 
provinces as to whether treatment programs are 
effective when the percentage of people that feel these 
programs are moderately effective is added to the per- 
centage that feel these programs are very effective 
(Table 36). 


Some 89% of people from Saskatchewan attribute 
effectiveness to self-help programs, compared to 77% | 
of people from Ontario and British Columbia. Some 


@ Figure 27: | 
Public perception of the effectiveness of 
community prevention efforts to reduce drug 
and alcohol problems, by language, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 | 
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71% of people from Newfoundland and 69% of people 
from Alberta attribute effectiveness to emergency 
phone services, compared to about 60% of people 
from New Brunswick, British Columbia and Ontario. 
Some 73% of people from Newfoundland attribute 
effectiveness to community prevention efforts, com- 
pared to 60% of people from Ontario. People from 
Saskatchewan (70%) and people from the Atlantic 
provinces (nearly 68%) attribute effectiveness to 
treatment by professionals, compared to 57% of 
people from Ontario. 


With the exceptions of the Prairie provinces, a 
considerably higher percentage of people from all 
other provinces feel that self-help programs are very 
effective compared to moderately effective. There 
is a tendency for people from only four provinces 
(Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Quebec and 
Ontario) to feel that emergency telephone services 
are very effective compared to moderately effective. 
There is a consistent tendency for more people from 
all the provinces to feel that community prevention 
efforts and treatment by professionals are moderately 
effective rather than very effective. 


In overview, when the percentage of people that 
feel the programs are moderately effective is added to 
the percentage that feel the programs are very effec- 
tive, residents of Saskatchewan, Alberta, Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island are more 
likely to feel that these programs have at least some 
effectiveness. Residents of Ontario and British 
Columbia are least likely to feel they are effective. 
Variations in attitudes by provinces may arise because 
people of different provinces are exposed to different 
levels of availability of these various programs. 


Religiosity 
ae 


There is little difference between people, based on 
their extent of religiosity, concerning their attitudes 
regarding the effectiveness of programs to reduce 
problems with alcohol, abuse of medication and illegal 
drug use (Table 37). People who are very religious are 
most likely to think that the programs are very effec- 
tive, and people with no religion are the least likely to 
think the programs are very effective. The difference 
between very religious people and people with no reli- 
gion for self-help programs is 16 percentage points, 
for emergency telephone services is 11 percentage 


points, for community prevention efforts is ten per- 
centage points and for treatment by social workers or 
medical staff is nine percentage points. 


There is little variation among people based on 
level of religiosity as to whether these four treatment 
programs are effective when the percentage of people 
that feel these programs are moderately effective is 
added to the percentage that feel these programs are 
very effective. People who are moderately religious 
are the most likely to attribute effectiveness to 
these programs, whereas people with no religion are 
the least likely. The difference between these two 
groups of people is 12 percentage points for self-help 
programs. 


Drinking Status and Level of 
Consumption 
Hae 


There is little difference between lifetime abstainers 
and former drinkers or between groups of current 
drinkers concerning their attitudes regarding the 
effectiveness of programs to reduce problems with 
alcohol, abuse of medication and illegal drug use 
(Table 38). Current drinkers are somewhat more 
likely to think that every program is moderately 
effective than either lifetime abstainers or former 
drinkers. The difference between former drinkers and 
current drinkers is five percentage points for self-help 
programs and for emergency telephone services, 12 
percentage points for community prevention efforts 
and 11 percentage points for treatment by social 
workers or medical staff. There is even less difference 
between lifetime abstainers, former drinkers and cur- 
rent drinkers regarding the percentage that think the 
programs are very effective. 


There is some variation among people of different 
drinking statuses as to whether treatment programs 
are effective when the percentage of people that feel 
these programs are moderately effective is added to 
the percentage that feel these programs are very 
effective. 


Sixty-nine percent of lifetime abstainers feel that 
self-help programs are effective, compared to 83% of 
people who drank over 15 drinks in the week pre- 
ceding the survey. More than one-half (53%) of life- 
time abstainers attribute effectiveness to treatment 
by professionals, compared to 65% of people who 
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drank over 15 drinks in the week preceding the 
survey. Fifty-five percent of lifetime abstainers 
attribute effectiveness to community prevention 
efforts, compared to 66% of people who drank over 15 
drinks in the week preceding the survey. There is no 
difference in opinion between these two groups of 
people for emergency phone services. 


Summary 
| ag 


There is considerable difference in the overall amount 
of variation in attitudes concerning the effectiveness 
of the four treatment programs as registered by sub- 
groups of Canadians. Province of residence is respon- 
sible for the most variation in attitudes regarding 
program effectiveness. The second and third charac- 
teristics most responsible for variation in attitudes 
were employment status and age. The two character- 
istics least associated with variation regarding atti- 
tudes about program effectiveness are income and 
education. 


In summary, there is no variation by drinking 
status concerning whether people think these treat- 
ment programs are not at all effective. Current 
drinkers are the most likely to think these programs 
have some effectiveness, whereas lifetime abstainers 
and former drinkers are the least likely to attribute 
success to these programs. Lifetime abstainers are 
the most likely to have no opinion, whereas a similar 
percentage of people of all other drinking statuses 
have opinions on the effectiveness of these treatment 
programs. 
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Discussion 


Public Opinion on Alcohol and Other 
Drug Policies 
Baa 


Most of the research on alcohol and other drug poli- 
cies is concerned with the effectiveness of programs 
for deterring alcohol and other drug abuse. Very few 
surveys contain comparable data on people’s opinions 
towards the government policy issues that are dealt 
with in this report. 


It is difficult to make comparisons between sur- 
veys for two main reasons. First, the questions are 
often worded differently, and the answer categories 
are not consistent across studies. Second, most sur- 
veys on attitudes towards government policy ask 
respondents to indicate whether they want current 
policy to stay the same, to increase or to decrease. 
Surveys rarely ask respondents to indicate their pref- 
erence in relationship to a specified baseline. As a 
consequence, variation in policy content over time and 
across provincial jurisdictions makes a straightfor- 
ward comparison between surveys difficult to inter- 
pret. For example, the level of delivery of government 
education programs against alcohol and other drugs 
varies by province and varies over time within 
provinces. Thus, conflicting findings from different 
studies may.indicate unhappiness with the current 
level of programming in different provinces or during 
different time periods. Hence, an interpretation sug- 
gesting that people in one study favoured more expen- 
diture in this direction than did those interviewed in 
another study may be inaccurate. 


One of the studies most comparable to the 
National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey is a survey 
of people living in Ontario done in 1974 by the. 
Addiction Research Foundation (Gillies et al. 1975a). 
Many of its findings are similar to those of the 
national survey. In the Ontario study, about half 
of the sample supported current pricing policies of 
alcohol, compared to 45% of Canadians in the 
national survey. In the Ontario survey, as in the 
national survey, men and heavy drinkers were 
more likely than women, lifetime abstainers and 
infrequent drinkers to feel that prices of all types of 
alcoholic beverages were too high. Of the people dis- 
Satisfied with prices, three to four times as many 


favoured lowering rather than raising prices 
(Goodstadt et al. 1978). By contrast, in this national 
survey, the people who were dissatisfied with the cur- 
rent level of taxes on alcohol products were more 
likely to favour higher taxes than lower taxes. Again, 
in both studies, socio-economic variables did not have 
a large bearing on attitudes towards raising prices 
(Gillies et al. 1975a). 


Other findings from this earlier study of Ontario 
residents are also similar to those of this study 
(Gillies et al. 1975b). In the Ontario study, 56% 
thought that the hours of liquor stores were appro- 
priate, whereas 9% supported shorter hours and 9% 
supported longer hours. In the national survey, 69% 
thought that the hours of liquor stores were appro- 
priate, whereas 17% supported shorter hours and 7% 
supported longer hours. Women, older people and 
homemakers were most likely to favour further 
restrictions. In both studies, men, highly educated 
people and heavy drinkers were more likely to favour 
a lower drinking age. In the Ontario survey, most 
people (65%) supported alcohol-sponsored sports 
events on television; in the national survey, most 
people (59%) supported alcohol-sponsored sports 
events. In both studies, lifetime abstainers and 
women were the least likely to agree. 


Some findings are remarkably similar in both 
studies. For example, in the Ontario survey, 72% of 
people supported increasing government spending for 
treatment, and only 4% wanted to decrease funding 
(Gillies et al. 1975b). In the national survey, 73% of 
people supported increasing government spending for 
treatment, and only 1% wanted to decrease funding. 
In both studies, support for further funding came 
from people 34 years of age and younger and declined 
with increasing age. 


Some of the findings in the national survey, how- 
ever, are different from those of the Ontario study. 
In the Ontario study, 47% felt that alcohol should be 
available in corner stores, compared to 23% in the 
national survey. In both studies, women and low- 
income people were less likely than men and persons 
with higher income to agree that alcohol should be 
available in corner stores. 
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In the Ontario study, 52% were satisfied with the 
level of advertising for beer on television and radio, 
whereas 22% supported a ban and 24% wanted this 
type of advertising reduced. In the national survey, 
50% supported banning alcohol advertisements on 
television. In both surveys, restrictions were favoured 
by lifetime abstainers and older people. 


Another Ontario study of people living in the 
small city of Sudbury and the rural area of Manitoulin 
in 1984 similarly found that citizens were against 
relaxing restrictions concerning existing alcohol 
legislation and controls (Shuart et al. 1984). In that 
study, 64% said they were in favour of government 
advertising to discourage drinking, 13% were strongly 
against and 20% were partly in favour (Shuart et al. 
1984:96). In the national survey, 61% supported an 
increased level of government advertising to dis- 
courage drinking, and only 6% favoured decreasing 
spending in this direction. In both surveys, women 
and older people expressed a more conservative posi- 
tion on almost every question. 


A survey of Americans in 1987 found that 80% of 
persons surveyed nationally would vote to require 
warning labels on containers of alcoholic beverages 
(United States Government 1988). This level is sim- 
ilar to the 74% of Canadians in this study that favour 
warning labels. In both the American study and this 
Canadian study, men and heavy drinkers are less 
likely to support this proposal. 


The National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey 
reveals that Canadians favour more restrictions on 
promoting alcohol than do Californians. In a 1980 
study, 40% of the people surveyed in California sup- 
ported more warning on alcoholic beverages and 36% 
favoured prohibiting advertising of these products 
on television (Cameron 1981). By contrast, 74% of 
Canadians favour warning labels on alcoholic bever- 
ages and 51% of Canadians want to ban advertising of 
these products on television. 


The findings of American studies (Cameron 1981; 
Sommer 1988) correspond to the findings of this 
national study, showing distinctly conservative trends 
among young people and the elderly towards legal- 
izing marijuana. A higher proportion of people (35%) 
support legalization of marijuana in this Canadian 
study than in a 1988 American study (25%) 
(Associated Press 1988). 


Appropriateness of Becoming 
Intoxicated in Social Situations 
Ee 


The issue of the appropriateness of drinking in var- 
ious social settings has not received the same amount 
of research attention as have questions concerning 
availability of alcohol and issues concerned with edu- 
cation and treatment programs. 


The findings from studies done in Canada (Smart 
and Liban 1981), the United States (Hilton 1986; 
Trocki 1980) and a cross-national comparison of 
Scotland, Zambia and Mexico (Ritson 1985) are con- 
sistent with many of the findings of the National 
Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey. 


These other studies also found that women were 
less tolerant than men in most situations, people were 
more lenient towards men becoming intoxicated com- 
pared to women and abstainers were less tolerant 
than current drinkers. Similar to Canada, young 
people are the most liberal in Mexico and Scotland, 
whereas they are the most conservative in Zambia. In 
Canada, Scotland, Mexico and Zambia, drinking to 
feel the effects of intoxication is more acceptable at a 
party, at a bar and with friends at home. It is gener- 
ally less acceptable during working hours, while 
driving or in the company of small children (Smart 
and Liban 1981; Ritson 1985). 


Effectiveness of Treatment Programs 
Hae 


Most research on treatment programs is concerned 
with assessing the success of different treatment pro- | 
grams for various types of people. A much smaller 
body of literature examines public opinion about the | 
effectiveness of treatment for people with drinking 
problems. 


In an Ontario-wide survey, 60% of people thought | 
treatment was usually positive, whereas another 30% | 
thought treatment was helpful with qualifications 
(Gillies et al. 1975c). There was no significant differ- 
ence between drinkers and non-drinkers or any differ-. 
ences based on age, sex, marital status, employment 
status, income, religion, birthplace and ethnicity. | 
When asked an open-ended question to elicit the most’ 
effective method of treatment, people in Ontario were | 
most likely to suggest Alcoholics Anonymous (16%) | 


(Gillies et al. 1975c). This corresponds with the 

finding from the National Alcohol and Other Drugs 

Survey that more Canadians think that self-help pro- 

grams such as Alcoholics Anonymous (46%) are very 

effective, in comparison to emergency phone services 

(33%), community prevention efforts (24%) and treat- 
-ment by social workers or medical staff (21%). 
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In a 1978 study of people living in Durham, 
Ontario, the majority of respondents thought that 
alcoholism treatment can be effective and that the 
community had a responsibility to help with alcohol 
problems. Respondents with more negative attitudes 
on these questions tended to be older, less educated, 
from lower socio-economic classes and infrequent 
drinkers or abstainers (Smart and Liban 1981). The 
1978 study did not ask people to differentiate between 
types of treatment programs. In the National Alcohol 
and Other Drugs Survey, the relationship between 
these characteristics and negative attitudes towards 
the effectiveness of treatment programs varies by pro- 
gram. Thus, for example, younger people (69%) were 
more likely than older people (47%) to think treat- 
ment by professionals was successful, but young 
(76%) and old (72%) people were almost as likely to 
think that self-help programs were effective. 
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M@ Table 1: 


Public opinion concerning government policy relating to alcohol and other drug use, by sex, age 15+, 
| Canada, 1989 
| 
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| 
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! Sample Pop. est. Response (%) 
~ Policy/Sex size (N) (000s) Increase Same Decrease Don’t know 
Taxes on alcohol 11,556 20,090 — 27.0 46.1 18.1 8.8 
_ Male 5,262 9,845 23.7 45.4 24.5 6.5 
_ Female 6,294 10,246 30.2 46.7 12.1 11.0 
Beer/liquor store hours 11,547 20,074 The 69.9 LARS: Sif 
Male 5,258 9,835 OLS Valen, 13.6 4.2 
Female 6,289 10,239 4.0 68.1 20.8 Tat 
Legal drinking age 11,550 20,100 49.7 44.9 2.8 20 
_ Male 5,263 9 855 45/7 48.1 4.0 2.4 
_ Female 6,293 10,245 53.6 41.9 1.6 3.0 
Efforts to prevent 
serving drunks 11,544 20,067 82.1 10.1 3.1 4.8 
Male BS 9,835 80.0 2a By 4 
Female 6,287 10,231 84.1 75 3.0 Bio 
‘Government advertising _ _ 
against drinkin 11,545 20,076 61.1 28.0 6.4 4.6 
_ Male 6257 9,834 55.6 32.9 7.0 45 
_ Female 6,288 10,242 cos 223 5./ 4.7 
Alcohol and drug 
education programs 11,553 20,082 81.0 12.8 ed 5.2 
Male 5,260 9,838 78.7 15.0 eS 5.0 
Female 6,293 10,244 83.2 10.7 *0.8 SS} 
Treatment programs 11,580 20,064 744 166 0.8 115 
_ Male 5,258 9,824 712 16.0 *0.9 11.8 
Female 6,292 10,240 768.9 112 *0.6 11.2 


* 


High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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@ Table 2: 
Public opinion concerning government policy relating to alcohol and other drug use, by age, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Response (%) 
Policy/Age size (N) (000s) Increase Same Decrease Don’t know 
Taxes on alcohol 11,634 20,285 26.8 45.6 18.0 8.7 
15-19 838 1,866 27.8 51.3 15.6 4.7 
20-24 1,049 2,034 19.4 49.7 25.4 4.6 
25-34 3,059 4,670 23.2 48.0 25 6.6 
35-44 2,352 8902 2282 46.2 16.6 73 
45-54 1371 2,701 28.1 — 447 19.3 15 
55-64 1207 2,334 26.0 464 14.2 12.1 
65+ 1,758 2118 332 34.2 11.8 18.2 
Beer/liquor store hours 11,634 20,285 Hol 69.2 Wat 5.6 
15-19 838 1,866 WAS 62.2 20.9 Bs) 
20-24 1,049 2,034 11.0 74.7 11.8 ile) 
25-34 3,059 4,670 8.3 73.6 14.2 Sis) 
35-44 2,352 3,962 7.0 69.7 17.9 4.7 
45-54 1 Si/1) 2,701 6.1 TNS 17.2 4.8 
55-64 207 2,334 2.9 70.0 ee 8.7 
65+ 1,758 2,718 Cye 58.4 21.9 13.8 
Legal drinking age 11,634 20,285 —-49.3— 44.5 : 2.8 Pde 
15-19 838 1,866 24.9 65.7 8.5 4 
20-24 1,049 2,034 34.1 6i2 2.8 1S 
25-34 3,059 4,670 48.3 46.5 2.6 2.0 
35-44 2,352 3,962 S72) 37.9 22 24 
45-54 1371 2,701 55.2 . — «40.5 Z.1 19 
55-64 1,207 2,334 55 7 638.4 11 3.5 
65+ 1,758 2,718  §62 33.0 2.0 6.2 
Efforts to prevent 
serving drunks 11,634 20,285 81.2 9.9 3.0 4.7 
15-19 838 1,866 74.0 14.4 8.2 2.9 
20-24 1,049 2,034 79.0 14.0 SS IS 
25-34 3,059 4,670 84.1 9.7 Pa 2.9 
35-44 25852 3,962 84.2 9.2 Wc 3.8 
45-54 1,371 2,701 84.8 8.6 2.0 4.2 
55-64 1,207 2,334 80.6 8.9 2.2 7.0 
65+ 1,758 2,718 75.4 7.6 Che! 10.7 
Government advertising 
against drinking 11,634 20,285 60.5 ere 6S 45 
15-19 838 1,866 62.8 ale 15 1.9 
20-24 1,049 2,034 57.3 34.4 54 2.2 
25-34 : 3,059 4,670 62.0 30.1 4.7 2.6 
35-44 2,352 3,962 65.7 24.2 6.4 30 
45-54 137) 2,701 60.1 25.8 es 5.9 
55-64 1,207 2,334 56.6 28.8 6.8 6.3 
65+ 1,758 2,/18 54.6 24.8 fe 10.6 


(continued) 
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| H@ Table 2: continued 


| Sample Pop. est. Response (%) 
- Policy/Age size (N) (000s) Increase Same Decrease Don’t know 
manoland aus TE as ae Eee ee as 
education programs 11,634 = = 20,285 _ 5 
is Co _ 235i‘ 1866. 2.1 
. 1009 # #$§j206 20 
—8059— tw AT 38. 
1.207 24 6.7 
_ #175 8 8 8=86ee 10.8 
Treatment programs 11,634 20,285 11.4 
15-19 838 1,866 5.8 
20-24 1,049 2,034 9.0 
25-34 3,059 4,670 9.7 
35-44 2302 3,962 10.9 
45-54 cra TAO! uals 
55-64 1,207 2,334 : 13.6 
65+ 1,758 2,718 65.2 11.9 el 19.0 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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M@ Table 3: 
Public opinion concerning government policy relating to alcohol and other drug use, by education, age 
15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Response (%) 
Policy/Education size (N) (000s) Increase Same Decrease Don’t know 
Taxes on alcohol 11,634 > 20285 = — 466 18.0 8.7 
Less than secondary Ai4i BAA 294 416 16.1 12.6 
Secondary completed 3116 _ 6668 (25.2 _ 4738 CC 20.5 7.0 
Some post-secondary —  . 
non-university degree 2693 = 4,76 =. 6.3 i 
University degree 1877) ao i “(it 6.8 
Beer/liquor store hours 11,634 20,285 oll 69.2 aA 5.6 
Less than secondary 4,141 6,744 5.8 64.0 21.6 8.3 
Secondary completed 3,116 5,668 6.3 71.4 17.0 a \6} 
Some post-secondary 
non-university degree 2,693 4,764 8.1 73.6 14.8 3.4 
University degree UeV/TE 2,865 10.7 74.3 11.4 3.4 
Legal drinking age 11634 © _ — 425 a5 2.8 25 
Less than secondary 4,141 3.1 3.5 
Secondary completed $116 28 2.2 
Some post-secondary 
non-university degree 2,693 19 1.8 
University degree 1977 | 3.6 2.0 
Efforts to prevent 
serving drunks 11,634 20,285 81.2 9:9 3.0 4.7 
Less than secondary 4,141 6,744 78.4 10.0 4.5 6.7 
Secondary completed 3,116 5,668 83.4 9.6 3:2 3.7 
Some post-secondary 
non-university degree 2,693 4,764 85.6 ler oe 
University degree eon 2,865 81.5 1.8 4.5 
Government advertising  —r—“i—O——“FsKX : 
against drinking 11684 8 #=$=22286 #65 6.3 45 
Less than secondary 41444  s—“‘“‘COCOCCGTS 9.0 6.7 
Secondary completed 3116) =—rti‘<‘éSOON;:C”OCOUO€=€=©6CRUG 62 3.8 
Some post-secondary  —rt—“O™OC—C—C—C—C— . 
non-university degree 2,693 = 47/64  @@&;«~«=«=« 66 4.8 2.8 
University degree 1677 2806 =i 4.0 3.6 
Alcohol and drug 
education programs 11,634 20,285 80.2 12.7 ol Sal 
Less than secondary 4,141 6,744 WAS 14.0 1.9 6.3 
Secondary completed 3,116 5,668 80.3 13.6 0.6 5.4 
Some post-secondary 
non-university degree 2,693 4,764 84.1 0.8 3.8 
University degree Weov/7 2,865 85.0 0.4 3.9 
Treatment programs 11,634 OS 0.8 11.4 
Less than secondary 4,141 _ Oe — 1.0 11.6 
Secondary completed 3,116 5668 = == #72 ~~ 0.7 11.4 
Some post-secondary a ——rti‘“O_isO—OCOC—O—O—O—O—”—CUCUC—C 
non-university degree 2,693 4704 = So Crrtrst~—s—“‘ ‘RS _ 0.7 10.0 
University degree 1,577 2865 Ls 119 0.5 13.2 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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M@ Table 4: 


Public opinion concerning government policy relating to alcohol and other drug use, by income, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 


} 
| 
| 
| Sample Pop. est. Response (%) 
- Policy/Income size (N) (000s) Increase §# Same | Decrease |. Dontknow 
| ‘Taxes on alcohol 11,634 20,285 26.8 45.6 18.0 8.7 
| -<$10,000 861 951 33.9 34.7 14.2 16.9 
10,000-$19,999 2,118 2,882 32 - 422 32... 25 . 
— $20,000-$39,999 3,487 6688 § $6 = = 409 + $6:  #+#+#+#+ 7 
_$40,000-$59,999 2,134 4,380 Oo «487 +x 8 86s 
— $60,000+ 1,395 3,309 22.5 7 ti ti 
 Beer/liquor store hours 11,634 20,285 74 69.2 17.1 5.6 
| <$10,000 861 951 5.0 59.5 23.3 pez, 
| $10,000-$19,999 2,118 2,882 6.5 61.3 23.4 8.8 
$20,000-$39,999 3,487 5,588 6.3 flee 18.1 4.3 
$40,000-$59,999 2,134 4,380 7.4 74.3 15.7 2.5 
$60,000+ 1,395 3,309 9.0 77.9 9.0 3.5 
Legal drinking age 11,634 20,285 405 A445 28. hl 
<$10,000 861 951 — 624 CC ic rrr—~s—.—“C iC 
-$10,000-$19,999 7 2.118 2,882 $62 38.5 = =—2s — 40 
_$20,000-$39,999 3,487 5,588 52.0 46 a7 1.6 
-$40,000-$59,999 2,134 4,380 49.2 Aas 23 0.9 
_ $60,000+ 1,395 3,309 75 i Gs 22 lc lL 
Efforts to prevent 
serving drunks 11,634 20,285 81.2 9.9 3.0 4.7 
<$10,000 861 951 75.2 10.0 4.6 10.0 
$10,000-$19,999 2,118 2,882 80.7 10.0 2.9 6.3 
$20,000-$39,999 3,487 5,588 83.5 9.4 2.8 3.9 
$40,000-$59,999 2,134 4,380 83.7 14.3 2.5 2.4 
$60,000+ 1,395 3,309 84.4 10.3 1.8 2.9 
ernment advertising ==  —rr—™— 
against drinking 11,634 20,285 60.5. 2 ~*~” SS Drt— 
B10000. 861 951 60.1 45 .. . .  ¢.  # $F 
$10,000-$19,999 2,118 2,882 62.5 248 70 67 
_$20,000-$39,999 3,487 5,588 61.0 29.0 62 = 36 
$40,000-$59,999 2,134 4,380  ~630 ~ ff,,”,rhrt— Sr—“‘“‘“C‘<‘(‘<‘<‘<‘<‘“ “SC 
$60,000+ 1,395 3,309 60.4 28 5... + 34 
Alcohol and drug 
education programs 11,634 20,285 80.2 WET Wot Sai 
<$10,000 861 951 76.7 ales 1.0 10.3 
$10,000-$19,999 2,118 2,882 80.0 qc? 1.4 6.9 
$20,000-$39,999 3,487 5,588 81.8 13.1 1.2 3.8 
$40,000-$59,999 2,134 4,380 83.2 12.8 0.6 3.4 
$60,000+ 1,395 3,309 83.0 12.2 0.7 3.4 
a atment programs 11,634 20,285 7358 re C  rrr—“—“—OSSSC—C—*t*ti(‘(OCOwsiCiCiC(i‘ (a 
861 961 | crs tsti‘“isCsCSsSOSOCstsSstsOSCSsSsS:i‘CzSCSN“C«iCi«zts 
2,118 _ 2,882 754 24 ij i i. s6 
3,487 ~~ —6.588 67 86 08. =. 93. 
2,134 4,380 66 = 132 & - 


1,395 3,309 70.3 Aa 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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M@ Table 5: 


Public opinion concerning government policy relating to alcohol and other drug use, by employment 


status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Policy/Employment status 


Taxes on alcohol 
Manager/professional 
Other white collar 
Blue collar 
Looking for work 
Student 
Keeping house 
Retired 
Other 


Beer/liquor store hours 
Manager/professional 
Other white collar 
Blue collar 
Looking for work 
Student 
Keeping house 
Retired 
Other 

Legal drinking age 
Manager/professional 
Other white collar 
Blue collar 
Looking for work 
Student 
Keeping house 
Retired 
Other 


Efforts to prevent 
serving drunks 

Manager/professional 
Other white collar 
Blue collar 
Looking for work 
Student 
Keeping house 
Retired 
Other 


Government advertising 
against drinking 

Manager/professional 
Other white collar 
Blue collar 
Looking for work 
Student 
Keeping house 
Retired 
Other 


(continued) 


Sample 
size (N) 


11,634 
2,305 
2,256 
2,145 

311 
1,059 
1,766 
1,570 

118 


11,634 
2,305 
2,256 
2,145 

311 
iFOS9 
1,766 
1eOO 

118 


11,634 
2,305 
2,256 
2,145 

311 
1,059 
1,766 
1,570 

118 


11,634 
2,305 
2,256 
2,145 

311 
1,059 
1,766 
1,570 

118 


11,634 
2,305 
2,256 
2,145 

311 
1,059 
1,766 
1670 

118 


Pop. est. 


(000s) 


20,285 
3,991 
4,044 
3,747 

470 
2,265 
2,730 
2,587 

204 

20,285 
3,991 
4,044 
3,747 

470 
2,265 
2,730 
2,587 

204 


20,285 
3,991 
4,044 
3,747 

470 
2,265 
2,730 
2,587 

204 


20,285 
3,991 
4,044 
3,747 

470 
2,265 
2,730 
2,587 

204 


20,285 
3,991 
4,044 
3,747 

470 
2,265 
2,730 
2,987 

204 


Increase 


26.8 
29.9 
27.4 


22.0 oe 


ais 


268 


31.7 


315 
26.8 


Wen 
CHS 
Uo 
8.3 
10.0 
ie, 
1.8 
3.2 
4.8 


49.3 


48.8 


54.0 


48.3 


46.1 


eos 


56.9 


5/76 
49.9 


81.2 
85.1 
83.9 
72:5 
79.0 
79.7 
83.9 
78.0 


80.8 


60.5 


oo 


66.9 


54.0 
63.3 
63.7 
64.7. 


55.0 
58.8 


Same 
45.6 


49.1 
45.0 


46.4 


45.3 
52.3 
44.1 
39.0 
425 
69.2 
75.4 
69.5 
74.6 
63.5 
66.1 
66.0 
63.4 
62.6 


44.5 


ae 
41.6 


Response (%) 
Decrease 


18.0 
19.8 
19.7 
624.8 
19.0 
16.1 
10.7 
j2.7 
11.0 


Wel 
Was 
18.4 
13.0 
21.4 
18.8 
22.8 
20.8 
15.0 


Don’t know 


8.7 
5.5 
76 
6.8 
8.3 
4.6 
13.0 
16.5 
197 
5.6 
2.6 
4.7 
4.4 
5.0 
2.8 
8.8 
12.3 
17/5) 


2.5 
Vf 
2.0 
2.4 
2.0 
0.8 
2.6 
6.2 
4.8 


4.7 
3.3 
2.8 
4.5 
6.6 
Ze 
ayy 
11.6 
10.3 


4.5 
3.3 
22 
4.7 
6.2 
2.0 
5.3 
10.2 
10.5 
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@ Table 5: continued 


Sample 
size (N) ( 


Response (%) 


Policy/Employment status Same Decrease Don’t Know 


poenmcddg = = 
education programs === 11,634 

Manager/professional =. 2,305. 

Otherwhite collar = .2,256 
Bueclae = 24 
Keerghouse = =——itsSdLTS 
Retired —i“‘( wss—CstC 
One i wr 204 co rtrt— : 11.9 
_ Treatment programs 11,634 20,285 Whe} 13.4 0.8 11.4 
Manager/professional 2,305 3,991 74.2 13.8 0.4 lets) 
| Other white collar 2,256 4,044 76.5 13.4 0.8 9.0 
Blue collar 2,145 3,747 69.8 17.4 1.0 11.4 
Looking for work 311 470 78.2 10.3 0.5 10.9 
Student 1,059 2,265 79.9 12.0 0.7 te 
Keeping house 1,766 2,730 78.1 10.8 0.3 10.4 
Retired 1,570 2,587 65.3 12.4 1.6 20.0 
Other 118 204 Fels 12.6 0.0 15.8 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


) Increase 


{ 


11 5.1 
0.6 3.8 
0.9 3.9 
AA 5.4 
CA 5.7 
it 1.9 
AA 45 
1.8 11.6 
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M Table 6: | 
Public opinion concerning government policy relating to alcohol and other drug use, by language, age 
15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Response (%) 
Policy/Language size (N) (000s) Increase Same Decrease Don’t know 


Taxes on alcohol 11,634 20,285 


English 9,261 14,145 : 
French 1,966 - 4,946 — 95 
Other 325 1,019 152. 
Beer/liquor store hours 11,634 20,285 5.6 
English 9,261 14,145 5.3 
French 1,966 4,946 5.0 
Other 323 1,019 13.0 
Legal drinking age 11,634 20,285 25 
English 9,261 . 14,145 © 2.4 
French 1,966 4,946 2 
Other 323 1,019 71 
Efforts to prevent 
serving drunks 11,634 20,285 4.7 
English 9,261 14,145 4.4 
French 1,966 4,946 4.3 
Other 323 1,019 11.9 
Government advertising 
against drinking 11,634 20,285 45 
English 9,261 14,145 AT 
French 1,966 4,946 3.0 
Other 323 1,019 10.5 
Alcohol and drug 
education programs 11,634 20,285 80.2 Sal 
English 9,261 14,145 81.0 52 
French 1,966 4,946 80.4 4.0 
Other 323 1,019 77.4 9.6 
Treatment programs 11,634 20,285 733) 
English 9,261 14,145 133 
French 1,966 ——~-4,946 169 
Other 323 1910 675 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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Table 7: 


Public opinion concerning government policy relating to alcohol and other drug use, by province, age 15+, 
Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Response (%) 
_ Policy/Province size (N) (000s) Increase Same Decrease Don’t know 
T1634 Se eee i 
961 ey 7A 
828 98 407 
1259 °@#2«~| 690 10.8 | 
82 #@#+#23« «2&2 &£z +e 12.5 
1,808 _ 5,237 9.2 
194 ZASO 16 
_ 947 — Bo 11.8 
99e 1826 ~~ 8.6 
ei 8.1 
- Beer/liquor store hours 11,634 20,285 5.6 
Nfld. 961 427 4.7 
| eet 828 98 Ue 
N.S. 1,259 690 at, 
N.B. 812 552 78 
Que. 1,808 5,237 5a 
Ont. 1,974 7,486 5.6 
Man. 947 830 8.4 
Sask. 921 748 Ths 
Alta. 992 1,826 5.4 
BC) pee 2,390 4.5 
Decaldinkingage = =——i“‘<‘éétiéq4G=O€©€©206€©6 80,2885 Be 
Nfld.  =——OOCsSss 961 _ 407 24 
.—.,rtrt~—“—OOrts~s—“ iCOC—CSSSS 35 
i i226  £=60 (30 
He | bi seo 2.9 
oS rr”—”—“—O—— 8237) 23 
CC r—“—Oi i 2.9 
rrr _ 830 25 
SS rrr—r—O—C—SSCS Tan 18 
,,rrrr— i —“ lee 2.2 
| BC. 22 2,390 a1 
Efforts to prevent 
serving drunks 11,634 20,285 81.2 9.9 3.0 4.7 
Nfld. 961 427 80.9 10.7 5.6 2.6 
Pe: 828 98 77.8 11.4 3.8 6.4 
N.S. 1,259 690 76.8 13.6 3.9 5.6 
N.B. 812 552 80.5 8.9 4.4 5.4 
Que. 1,808 528k 85.4 7.9 2.0 4.3 
Ont. 1,974 7,486 78.5 10.9 3.5 Bye, 
Man. 947 830 82.0 7.9 4.7 5:3 
Sask. 921 748 76.9 14.8 3.3 4.9 
Alta. 992 1,826 83.1 9.9 3.4 325 
B.C. ase 2,390 Sani 9.8 1.9 3.9 


0 INA ee ee ee ee eee ee ee EE SS 


(continued) 
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M@ Table 7: continued 


Policy/Province 


Government advertising 
against drinking 
Nfld. 


Alcohol and drug 
education programs 
Nfld. 
Pe 
N.S. 
N.B. 
Que. 
Ont. 
Man. 
Sask. 
Alta. 
B.C. 


Treatment programs 
Nfld. 
Pel 
N.S. 
N.B. 
Que. 
Ont. 
Man. 
Sask. 
Alta. 
B.C. 


Sample 
size (N) 


41,634 


961 
828 


82s. 


1,808 
1,974 
947 
821 
992 
1,132 


11,634 
961 
828 

1,259 
812 
1,808 
1,974 
947 
921 
992 
1,132 

11,634 

961 
828 

1,259 
| Bie 

1,808 

1,974 
947 
921 
992 


Pop. est. 
(000s) 


Increase 


605 
27 


56.0 


so 
wt. 
5 
_ ‘bra 
54.0 
eae 
S72 


80.2 
88.3 
80.4 
81.8 
83.0 
80.4 
Qi 
80.5 
WS 7 
79.5 
79.3 


73.3 


22 
se 


75.4 


7A 
fia 
687 
68.1 
702 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


Same 


Decrease 


Don’t know 
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M@ Table 8: 


Public opinion concerning government policy relating to alcohol and other drug use, by religiosity, age 
15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Response (%) 
Policy/Religiosity size (N) (000s) Increase = Same Decrease ~—~Don'tknow 
Taxes on alcohol 11,634 20,285 26.8 45.6 18.0 8.7 
_ No religion 1,279 2,516 21.9 41.0 24.0 6.8 
_ Not very religious 2,917 5,379 217 49.7 22.3 6.3 
_ Moderately religious 6,088 — 9,890 278 46.7 15.7 9.4 
Very religious 1,326 62,461 38.5 | 3/.3 116 12.6 
| Beer/liquor store hours 11,634 20,285 Wo. 69.2 iivent 5.6 
No religion 1,279 2,516 14.0 60.8 14.1 4.3 
Not very religious 2,917 5,379 9.0 73.7 12.9 4.3 
Moderately religious 6,088 9,890 5.2 ACS 173 5.9 
| Very religious 1,326 2,461 chr / 59.2 28.4 8.7 
Legal drinking age 11,634 20,285 oo 44.5 _ 2s 2.5 
No religion 1278 2516 377 - 48.1 52 2.4 
Not very religious — 2.917 5370 44.5 50.0 32 22 
_ Moderately religious 6,088 _ 8.890 +532 — «42.2 — 19 2.3 
_ Very religious 1,326 2 —“‘ 38.0 20 4.0 
Efforts to prevent 
serving drunks 11,634 20,285 81.2 9.9 3.0 4.7 
No religion 1,279 2,516 74.8 12.4 2.0 4.4 
Not very religious 2,917 5,379 81.3 11.9 2.8 3.8 
Moderately religious 6,088 9,890 82.3 9.0 3.7 4.6 
Very religious 1,326 2,461 83.6 6.6 emt 7.4 
Government advertising — —  —rti‘_COiCOC; WOO 
against drinking 11634 20285 605 277 _ | 63 45 
: No religion 1,279 2516 49.2 32.7  =~69 4.4 
_ Not very religious 29l7 5,379 @+§=6« SS SCt=* 31.6 72 4.5 
_ Moderately religious 6,088 © 9,890 63.4 266 . 57 3.9 
_ Very religious 1326s 2,461 665 165 ~~ 59 7.0 
Alcohol and drug 
education programs 11,634 20,285 80.2 Waa it SL 
No religion 1,279 2,516 73.6 12.5 0.8 6.5 
Not very religious 2,917 5,379 79.8 13.9 1.3 4.9 
Moderately religious 6,088 9,890 81.7 12.7 0.9 4.4 
Very religious 1,326 2,461 81.5 10.0 1.4 7.0 
Treatment programs _ 11,634 20,285 13.3 #134 O08 11.4 
No religion 1279 2516 660 430 0.9 12.6 
_ Not very religious 2,917 _ $8379 730 2. os 10.6 
_ Moderately religious +6085  837C 7a 130 0.6 10.7 
_ Very religious 1,326 2401 74.4 9.8 12 14.5 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


| 
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M@ Table 9: 
Public opinion concerning government policy relating to alcohol and other drug use, by drinking status 
and number of drinks consumed in the week preceding the survey, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Policy/Drinking status/ Sample Pop. est. Response (%) 
No. of drinks size (N) (000s) Increase Same Decrease Don’t know 
Taxes on alcohol 11,634 0265 =i OSC CCG 18.0 8.7 
Lifetime abstainers 840 139 =O Cll 4.4 16.9 
Former drinkers 2,032 OO rrr—s—— 7.3 13.4 
Current drinkers 8760 6752 ##Fo $§=Ko 213 7.0 
0 drinks ee i i — 144 8.9 
1-7 drinks 3172  GOs~—<“‘“‘“‘“‘ aH SO LU CU 27 6.4 
8-14 drinks _ 802 —i— —(— 39.2 25 
15+ drinks 47 #8 00  #&#&#&#+337 46.8 2.4 
Beer/liquor store hours 11,634 20,285 ell 69.2 17.1 5G 
Lifetime abstainers 840 1,349 47.4 S513 12.9 
Former drinkers 2,032 3,182 50.9 31.8 ale! 
Current drinkers 8,760 omoe 74.7 12.6 3.8 
O drinks 4,329 7,376 70.0 17.6 5.0 
1-7 drinks Sale 6,017 79.9 9.3 3:2 
8-14 drinks 802 1,430 LUG 6.3 ez 
15+ drinks 457 928 74.2 3.1 1.8 
Legal drinking age 11684 _~- 20,285 _ 44.5 2.8 25 
Lifetime abstainers 840 1,349 36.1 1.6 7 
Former drinkers | 2,032 —  Sise 32.8 13 3.4 
Curentdrinkers = —s—- 8,760 18752 47.6 3.2 2.0 
Odrinks _ 4920 :-— 7376 43.6 3.1 1.9 
1-7 drinks —rrr— Or E—“—Ci 49.0 oe 2.1 
8-14 drinks 802i“ (iw: IA 87.2 2.6 1.0 
15+ drinks _ i457 — ies 56.1 4.8 2.5 
Efforts to prevent 
serving drunks 11,634 20,285 81.2 9.9 3.0 ANT, 
Lifetime abstainers 840 1,349 Wel 8.5 3.9 9.0 
Former drinkers 2,032 3,182 78.3 7.0 3:9 8.5 
Current drinkers 8,760 UG 7Ae2 82.2 10.7 2.8 3.6 
O drinks 4,329 7,376 83.9 8.5 2.9 3.4 
1-7 drinks 3,172 6,017 82.5 10.9 DS 3.9 
8-14 drinks 802 1,430 THUS. 15:3 af 3:2 
15+ drinks 457 928 aoe 19.1 Ss} 3.7 
Government advertising _ — _ . _. 
against drinking 20285 &5 i 6.3 45 
Lifetime abstainers — 840 1,349 fed 15.0 3.4 79 
Former drinkers _ 2032 + #&=5=§= 3182 ~~ ce errr—“OC—C—is; 8.2 6.5 
Current drinkers 8,760 — 18,782 . (687 = =é 6.1 3.8 
0 drinks — 4320:~—C 736 632 268 5.9 3.8 
1-7 drinks 3.172 6,017 879 323 5.9 3.8 
8-14 drinks _ 802 1,430 425 39.4 6.1 37 
15+ drinks 457 928 422 #5 9.6 4.6 


(continued) 
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'—l Table 9: continued 


Policy/Drinking status/ Sample Pop. est. Response (%) 
No. of drinks size (N) (000s) Increase Same Decrease Don't know 
Alcohol and drug 
education programs 11,634 20,285 80.2 27 it 5.1 
__ Lifetime abstainers 840 1,349 81.4 9.2 08 7.0 
_ Former drinkers 2,032 © 3,182 77 106 48 
Current drinkers 8,760 15,752 80.6 13.4 so 
0 drinks 4,329 7,376 83.9 10.4 -— 08  j=37 
1-7 drinks 3,172 6,017 79.0 4S = == = ant — 52 
8-14 drinks 802 1,430 rio rae ae 166 = = t2  #+3§Qf3 
15+ drinks 457 928 71.9 21.9 18 = ae 
Treatment programs 11,634 20,285 These} 13.4 0.8 11.4 
Lifetime abstainers 840 1,349 76.5 10.1 0.6 gine) 
Former drinkers 2,032 3,182 Tore 10.8 neo 13.6 
Current drinkers 8,760 sHiAsy? WES: 14.2 OF, Wale®) 
0 drinks 4,329 7,376 77.8 11.0 0.9 9.2 
1-7 drinks 3,172 6,017 70.3 15.9 0.6 13.0 
8-14 drinks 802 1,430 68.2 17.7, 0.5 iZs 
15+ drinks 457 928 65.2 24.1 0.9 9.7 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol! and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


BH Table 10: 
Public opinion regarding alcohol and other drug policy issues, by sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Response (%) 
Issue/Sex size (N) (000s) Yes No Don’t know 
| soldincomerstores? _ 11,563 20,123 <r 73.6 Cs 387 
Male — 5,262 9,846 335 637 / _ 2.9 
Should alcohol have 
warning labels? 11,563 20,120 74.4 221 
Male 5,262 9,852 68.8 28.5 


Female 6,301 10,268 79.8 16.8 
Should the government ban — . a ——— 


alcohol ads on TV? © 11,565 20,121 505 

Mae - 5,264 9,853 42.6. 
| Female 6,301 10,268 68.2 
Should government ban 

alcohol-sponsored events? 11,560 20,112 SHEN 58.7 8.2 

Male 5,261 9,847 26.4 67.9 5.6 

Female 6,299 10,265 39.5 49.8 10.7 
Should possession =... 
of marijuana be criminal? 11,540 20,067 54.4 — #£##sc i. 10.3 
_ Male 5,252 9,815 50.8 — eA 63 
_ Female 6,288 10,253 58.0 304 11.6 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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@ Table 11: 
Public opinion regarding alcohol and other drug policy issues, by age, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Response (%) 
Issue/Age size (N) (000s) Yes No Don’t know 


Should alcohol be : _ 
sold in corner stores? —Ci C84 BS tst~S 232 0 3.0 
15-19 838 see Ct 78 79.9 17 
25-34 399 + +$+|§ 460  +*=;s=—8e 71.8 2.0 
35-44 C—O Sr—i 710 1.8 
45-54 i371 > 2701 we 71.4 3.7 
55-64 te r—“‘“‘éilCH OO LLU _ 70.7 4.9 
65+ 18 #78 =... Oo 75.9 6.2 
Should alcohol have 
warning labels? 11,634 20,285 73.8 22.3 3.1 
15-19 838 1,866 83.8 15.1 6 
20-24 1,049 2,034 72.6 25.3 1.9 
25-34 3,059 4,670 71.5 26.0 1.9 
35-44 2,352 3,962 74.0 PAS 1.9 
45-54 1,371 2,701 72 24.1 3.6 
55-64 1,207 2,334 71.9 21.9 5.0 
65+ 1,758 2,718 74.5 15.4 7.3 


Should the government _ _ _ Ce 
banalcoholadsonTV? ——-' 11,634.  =— 285 Cc rr—set—“‘“OOCOCOC‘iarts—se 5.8 
15-19 ee .-stsi“‘(i‘(i‘é(RO}OORUWUWUWUC~™~<HNR tC 59.2 3.0 
20-24 : 1,049 — : : _ 2034 : _ 38.2 : —«BB.7 : : : 2.9 
25-34 Oe rr—s—“<i(‘ i HLCM Bl 460 47 
35-44 2s —“(‘( RK HOULU™UCCSts~<=i‘OOCOCOCOCSH 44 
45-54 487 a7. 4 6.8 
55-64 1207— wo 80 ate 9.4 
65+ ee 30.1 9.6 
Should the government ban | 
alcohol-sponsored events? 11,634 20,285 32.8 58.2 8.1 | 
Hos 838 1,866 29.3 66.4 3.8 | 
20-24 1,049 2,034 25.3 70.4 4.2 | 
25-34 3,059 4,670 28.9 64.2 6.3 | 
35-44 2,352 3,962 35.7 57.6 6.3 | 
45-54 1,371 2,701 35.1 5) 9.2 | 
55-64 1,207 2,334 36.3 50.8 11.6 | 
65+ 1,758 2,718 38.3 42.8 16.0 


Should possession =. _ . _ 

of marijuana be criminal? 1,654 == Bes se 34.9 10.2 
15-19 836 =—“‘— BS ULCUCUC~C 70.9 26.3 2.8 
20-24 1049 2,084 SO 374 6.2 
25-34 3,059 / 4670—“‘(‘CO‘C‘C(CCCO®N“OOC*# _ 43.5 6.8 
35-44 2,352 3,962 49.0 41.6 8.8 
45-54 1371 | 270 =O 34.4 117 
55-64 1207 2334 54.3 28.5 15.7 
65+ 1,758 oe 56.0 21.0 19.9 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 12: 


Issue/Education 


ess than secondary © 
Secondary completed 
Some post-secondary 


niversity degree 

Should alcohol have 

warning labels? 

_ Less than secondary 
Secondary completed 
Some post-secondary 

non-university degree 
University degree 
nould the government 


ess than secondary — 
secondary completed — 
me post-secondary — 
on-university. degree 
Jniversity degree 


Should the government ban 
alcohol-sponsored events? 


Less than secondary 
Secondary completed 
Some post-secondary 
non-university degree 
University pomies 


hould possession 


ess than secondary _ 


Iniversity degree 


‘sold in corner stores? oe 
414, 


‘non-university degree 


ban alcohol ads on 12 


11,634 


WU Orer/ 
f marijuana be oe - 
econdary completed 


ome post-secondary _ 
non-university degree _ 


Sample Pop. est. Response (%) 
size (N) 


(000s) 


_ eee 778 
oo (723 
26s BS 
1877 66.7. 
11,634 20,285 73.8 22.3 
4,141 6,744 79.8 16.0 
3,116 5,668 73.2 24.3 


2,693 
URS Y(7/ 


eu 
aa 
aie. 


4,141 
3,116 


2,693 


445 :—C~—~—~—~‘—~sS 
4 116° _ 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Dae cane Canada, 1989 
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Public opinion regarding alcohol and other drug policy issues, by education, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Don’t know 
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M@ Table 13: 


Public opinion regarding alcohol and other drug policy issues, by income, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Issue/Income 


Should alcohol be 


sold incorner stores? 
<$10,000 
$10,000-$19,999 
$20,000-$39,999 
$40,000-$59,999 
$60,000+ ts 
Should alcohol have 
warning labels? 
<$10,000 
$10,000-$19,999 
$20,000-$39,999 
$40,000-$59,999 
$60,000+ 
Should the government — 
ban alcohol ads on a 
<$10,000 — 
$10,000-$19.999 _~C 
$20,000-$39,999 


$40,000-$59.999 


$60,000+ 
Should the government ban 
alcohol-sponsored events? 
<$10,000 
$10,000-$19,999 
$20,000-$39,999 
$40,000-$59,999 
$60,000+ 
Should possession © 


of marijuana be criminal? 


<$10,000 — 

$10, 000-$19, 999 / 

$20,000-$39,999 

$40,000-$59,999 
-$60,000+ 


Sample 
size (N) 


11,634 


861 


2, 116 
3457 
1,395 


11,634 
861 
Dela) 
3,487 
2,134 


1,395 


11634, 
-— 8 

28 
3,487 
2,134 
eae 


11,634 
861 
2,118 
3,487 
2,134 
ipso: 


11,634 
861 
218 
3487 
2,134 
1,495 


Pop. est. 
(000s) Yes 
20,285 23.2 
951 15.0 
2,882 18.4 
5,588 23.6 
4,380 26.3 
3,309 32.9 
20,285 73.8 
951 78.2 
2,882 79.0 
5,588 75.6 
4,380 71.0 
3,309 67.0 
20,285 : 50.1 
951 58.4 
2,882 67.9 
5,588 53.3 
4,380 49.2 
3,309 415 
20,285 32.8 
951 46.0 
2,882 40.8 
5,588 34.9 
4,380 30.4 
3,309 23.0 
20,285 
951 
2,882 
5,588 
4,380 
3,309 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other ditee Survey, Canada, 1989 


Response (%) 


No 


73.0 
79.3 
77.4 
73.4 
8 
64.9 


22.3 
oni 
hin 
21.9 
26:7 
30.4 


43.3 
33.1 
36.4 
40.9 
46.2 
53.7 


58.2 
40.1 
47.1 
57.9 
63.0 


72.4 


Don’t know 


Jibeet 
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— Table 14: 


Public opinion regarding alcohol and other drug policy issues, by employment status, age 15+, Canada, 
1989 


Sample 
size 


Pop. est. 
(000s) 


Response (%) 
Issue/Employment status 


‘ ould alcohol be 


Don’t know 


sold in corner stores? © Ao” 
_Manager/professional _ 22 
Other white collar — 19 
Blue collar ae 
Looking for work 49 
Student 14 
Keeping house 3 
Retired 6.6 
Other 29 
Should alcohol have 
warning labels? 11,634 20,285 73.8 22.3 3.1 
Manager/professional 2,305 3,991 67.2 30.1 2.6 
Other white collar 2,256 4,044 74.8 23.2 2.0 
Blue collar 2,145 3,747 70.8 26.3 2.9 
Looking for work 311 470 79.3 18.7 1.9 
Student 1,059 2,265 80.4 18.1 ase: 
Keeping house 1,766 2,730 82.8 13.5 3.4 
Retired 1,570 2,587 74.3 17.9 UL 


Other 118 204 2h 23.0 4.4 
jouldthe government et” : — 
banalcoholadsonTV? 
Manager/professional _ 
Other white collar 
Bluecolar  —s—w 

_Looking for work 
Student 

Keeping house 
‘Retired 
Other — 


Should the government ban 

alcohol-sponsored events 11,634 20,285 58.2 8.1 
Manager/professional 2,305 3,991 64.8 5.4 
Other white collar 2,256 4,044 61.2 5.9 
Blue collar 2,145 3,747 66.4 6.9 
Looking for work 311 470 BE} 10.8 
Student 1,059 2,265 64.6 4.4 
Keeping house 1,766 2,130 42.5 1225 
Retired 1,570 2,587 45.6 15S 
43.0 16.1 


Other 118 204 


Should possession  — 

of marijuana be criminal? 11,634 10.2 
_Manager/professional ee —sSC 55 
Other white collar 22560 —0C—~CS~—“‘i—‘—SO 8.9 
Blue collar 21445 —~8OB 
Looking for work Stl 107 
Student 1059 Ad 
Keeping house 16o0 14.6 
Retired i500 eee 18.6 
Other 182 & & # +# £ £ £;=;. £4 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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HM Table 15: 


Public opinion regarding alcohol and other drug policy issues, by marital status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Issue/Marital status 


Should alcohol be 
sold in corner stores? 
Married 
Separated 
Divorced 
Widowed 
Never married 
Should alcohol have 
warning labels? 
Married 
Separated 
Divorced 
Widowed 
Never married 


Should the government _ 
ban alcohol ads on TV? 
Married 
Separated 
Divorced 
Widowed 
Never married 
Should the government ban 
alcohol-sponsored events? 
Married 
Separated 
Divorced 
Widowed 
Never married 


Should possession 
of marijuana be criminal? 
Married 
Separated 
Divorced 
Widowed 
Never married 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


Sample 
size (N) 


11,634 
G,20e 
452 
667 
1,011 
3,206 


11,634 
6,292 
452 
667 
1,011 
3,206 


11,634 
6,292 
452 
667 
1,011 
3,206 


11,634 
6,292 
452 
667 
1,011 
3,206 


11,634 
6,292 

— 452 
667 
1,011 
3,206 


Pop. est. 
(000s) 


20,285 
11,832 
597 
921 
1,235 
5,693 


20,285 
11,832 
597 
921 
1,235 
5,693 


20,285 
11,832 
597 
921 
1,235 
5,693 


20,285 
11,832 
597 
921 
1,235 
5,693 


20,285 
11,832 
597 
921 
1,235 
5,693 


Yes 


23.2 
23.6 
24.9 
23.0 
ti2 
24.7 


73.8 
73.4 
78.0 
72.3 
73.6 
74.4 


50 | 


53.1 


46.9 
53.6 
60.8 
41.5 


32.8 
34.0 
38.5 
33.8 
40.7 
27.8 


53.9 
54.4 
53.3 
45.1 
53.5 
54.4 


Response (%) 
No 


73.0 
72.4 
12 
“is 
80.8 
73.0 


22.3 
22.4 
16.6 
24.5 
16.8 
23.5 


43.3 
39.8 
43.8 
41.4 
27.3 
54.2 


58.2 
SOI 
55.3 
57.6 
36.8 
66.8 


34.9 
33.5 
37.8 
45.5 
21.0 
38.7 


Don’t know 


3.0 
3.2 
32 
5.1 
oo 
1.8 


3.1 
3.3 
4.7 
3.0 
Ths 
1.6 


5.8 
6.3 
8.6 
4.8 
9.8 
3.8 


8.1 
8.6 
Do) 
8.5 
20.1 
4.8 


10.2 
11.0 
8.2 
9.0 
23.1 
6.0 


| 
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MM Table 16: 


Public opinion regarding alcohol and other drug policy issues, by language, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Response (%) 
Be vo/Language size (N) (000s) Yes No Don’t know 


sold in corner stores? 11604 20.28. =—i“‘(<=a‘< (é‘éw#H}O?UUCUOCOCOCOC*C*C*wéC*é#CRRO 3.0 
‘English . C—O s—<“isN 2.6 
rench- > 1806  # # # #$j. 496 — 06—0U™C—<“i<“i‘;HKCUC™U™C™C™~C~C~C—CS 3.5. 
‘Other 8 ”dhCULlUlULG Ol “(iets it 7.4 
Should alcohol have 
warning labels? 11,634 20,285 73.8 pss Sel 
English 9,261 14,145 73.4 23.3 3.1 
French 1,966 4,946 77.0 20.8 2.0 
Other 323 1,019 72.4 18.9 8.8 
Should the government ——rt—i“—OO—O—O—O—O—O—O—OC—~—~—~—~—~—~—~—~—~—~—~—C—C—C—C—C—C—C—C—CC—C—C. 
banalcoholadsonTV?  —_: 11,634 #8620285 —CO—~—e 
Engich 9,261 - C—rt—EOE 4S / oe 
Feach : —hli86—“Cai‘“‘“‘ KK G—~—~—<“‘ “G™C™C™C~C—~C~C SC AL 


| oe 5.8 


Should the government ban 
alcohol-sponsored events? 11,634 20,285 32.8 58.2 8.1 
English 9,261 14,145 29.1 63.1 7.5 
French 1,966 4,946 43.1 47.9 8.7 
Other 323 1,019 38.0 48.0 14.1 


35 10.2 
6 == 83 
75 13 


O26, (14145 ~~ 
1966 =—ststs ee 
3 (1019 ~~ 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Suen Canada, 1989 


| ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS ] 


M Table 17: 


Public opinion regarding alcohol and other drug policy issues, by province, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Issue/Province 
Should alcohol be 


sold in corner stores? - 


Nfld. 
PEL 
N.S. 
N.B. 
Que. 
Ont. 
Man. 
Sask. 
Alta. 
B.C. 


Should alcohol have 
warning labels? 
Nfld. 
Pel 
N.S. 
N.B. 
Que. 
Ont. 
Man. 
Sask. 
Alta. 
BiG: 


Should the government ban 
__alcoholadsonTV? 


Nfld. 
PEL 
N.S. 
NB 
Que. 
Ont. 
Man. 
_ Sask. 
Alta. 
BC. 


Should the government ban 
alcohol-sponsored events? 


Nfld. 
Pye} 
NES: 
N.B. 
Que. 
Ont. 
Man. 
Sask. 
Alta. 
B.C. 


(continued) 


Sample 
size (N) 


11,634 . 
ee 
ee 


1,974 


11,634 
961 
828 

UpAae, 
812 
1,808 
1,974 
947 
921 
992 


1,132 


11,634 

8 
bea 

1,259 


Pop. est. 
(000s) 


Yes 


23.2 
25.7 


162 
478 
212 
218 


25.3 
14.7 
15.4 


25.9 


73.8 
89.4 
Ud 
80.5 
81.6 
76.4 
71.9 
75.8 
WU 
69.7 
68.3 


504. 
64.8 
54.2 


54.6 


627 
56.3 
44.0 


49.0 


52.6 


47.5 
50.4 


32.8 
42.9 
32.4 
31.3 
39.6 
42.3 
28.2 
30.9 
30.6 
28.0 
28.6 


243. 


Response (%) 
No 


73.0 
723 
81.3 
79.4 
75.6 
742 
70.4 
81.9 
81.9 

733 
69.5 


22.3 

hell 
18.3 
17.3 
14.8 
21.4 
23.1 
20.1 
20.1 
26.0 
26.6 


43.3 
29.7 
36.8 
39.1 
30.8 
39.0 
48.0 
43.7 
42.4 
46.8 
41.9 


Sore 
49.7 
56.6 
58.3 
47.3 
48.3 
63.4 
O¥fal 
59:2 
66.3 
61.2 


Don’t know 


CHAPTER 7: ATTITUDES TOWARDS ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE IN CANADA (407) 


M@ Table 17: continued 


Sample Pop. est. Response (%) 
Issue/Province size (N) (000s) No Don’t know 


10.2 
6.3 
10.7 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


M Table 18: 
Public opinion regarding alcohol and other drug policy issues, by religiosity, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Sample Pop. est. Response (%) 
Issue/Religiosity size (N) (000s) Yes No Don’t know 
Should alcohol be =——r—i—_i__ —  —r—C—CN 
sold in corner stores? 11604 ~=—ses 20285  .  #$$e | 73.0 3.0 
No religion 1,279 — 256 #£ws i. 89 2.4 
Not very religious Srl OC —<“‘a KCC ( wl 25 
Moderately religious 6088 _ 98s0- 21. 76.7 2.9 
Very religious 1326 — 261 8 #9 55 
Should alcohol have 
warning labels? 11,634 20,285 73.8 22.3 3.1 
No religion 1,279 2,516 65.4 25.4 4.0 
Not very religious 2,917 5,379 69.3 28.2 2.4 
Moderately religious 6,088 9,890 76.9 20.1 2.6 
Very religious 1,326 2,461 79.5 oat 5.4 
Should the government _ C .=—eurwuO—<CSs<sS<sSs<sS<3Z3C(‘“—OC: - 
ban alcohol ads on TV? 11,634 ~~ _ =—20,285 80 — 468 5.8 
No religion 1278 = aie 22 Ct b14 62 
_Not very religious OC e—sSC at -Lr _ 609 4.4 
Moderately religious - ee i —s—“‘a“aO—OC—s _ 6.1 
Very religious _ Co i s—“C—SOOOOssS=< CS 7 
Should the government ban 
alcohol-sponsored events? 11,634 20,285 32.8 58.2 8.1 
No religion 1,279 2,516 21.8 67.8 Bye 
Not very religious 2,917 5,379 26.8 66.8 6.2 
Moderately religious 6,088 9,890 35.0 55.8 8.8 
Very religious 1,326 2,461 48.3 39.3 TES 
Should possession _. — i = 
of marijuana be criminal? 11.606 20205 . . £§§5 i...  #+%sQ85 102 
No religion i279 86 #8) 7.8 
Not very religious 207 6379 402 421 8.4 
Moderately religious (ecss ==—=—siéC i‘COié§OSgO oc i 33 . 11.4 
Very religious 1826 ~~ 2,461 — 630 25.5 11.4 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


| CHAPTER 7: ATTITUDES TOWARDS ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE IN CANADA 


i Table 19: 


Public opinion regarding alcohol and other drug policy issues, by drinking status and number of drinks 
consumed in the week preceding the survey, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Issue/Drinking status/ Sample Pop. est. Response (%) 
No. of drinks size (N) (000s) Yes No Don’t know 
Should alcohol be 
sold in corner stores? : 11,634 20,285 23.2 73.0 3.0 
Lifetime abstainers 840 1,349 8.5 86.2 S22 
Former drinkers 2,032 3,182 10.5 82.9 5.2 
Current drinkers 8,760 15,/o2 27.0 69.9 24 
0 drinks 4,329 7,376 18.6 78.1 22 
_ 1-7 drinks 3,172 6,017 29.5 67.4 2.8 
8—14 drinks 802 1,430 415 54.9 27 
15+ drinks 457 928 54.4 44.0 15 
Should alcohol have 
warning labels? 11,634 20,285 73.8 (Papas! Sal 
Lifetime abstainers 840 1,349 83.4 Wer 4.8 
Former drinkers 2,032 3,182 80.5 ero 4.5 
Current drinkers 8,760 WS SZ 71.6 25.1 Bui, 
O drinks 4,329 7,376 THAS 18.7 2.6 
1-7 drinks Slime 6,017 68.0 29.2 2.6 
8-14 drinks 802 1,430 63.2 33.0 2.9 
15+ drinks 457 928 60.6 36.8 Pus) 
Should the government 
ban alcohol ads on TV? 11,634 20,285 50.1 43.3 5.8 
Lifetime abstainers 840 1,349 68.6 26.3 49 
Former drinkers 2,032 3,182 63.8 Pal Pe 7.4 
Current drinkers 8,760 16 752 45.8 48.0 5.6 
0 drinks 4,329 7,376 52.0 40.9 6.0 
1-7 drinks 3,172 6,017 43.4 513 51 
8—14 drinks 802 1,430 32.6 60.4 6.1 
15+ drinks 457 928. 32.5 62.9 4.4 
Should the government 
ban alcohol-sponsored events? 11,634 20,285 32.8 58.2 8.1 
Lifetime abstainers 840 1,349 49.3 38.1 12.4 
Former drinkers 2,032 3,182 47.6 38.4 WA 
Current drinkers 8,760 15,752 28.4 63.9 7.0 
O drinks 4,329 7,376 34.3 56.5 8.1 
1-7 drinks Saline 6,017 PNB) Is) Bizo 6.8 
8-14 drinks 802 1,430 17.6 WHS 3.9 
15+ drinks 457 928 We 78.4 41 
Should possession of marijuana 
be criminal? 11,634 20,285 53.9 34.9 10.2 
__ Lifetime abstainers 840 1,349 66.9 18.2 14.6 
_ Former drinkers 2,032 3,182 62.5 ee. | 13.0 
_ Current drinkers 8,760 15,752 51.0 38.9 9.2 
0 drinks 4,329 (318 57.9 30.6 10.4 
1-7 drinks S172 6,017 48.5 42.6 8.6 
8—14 drinks 802 1,430 37.4 54.9 6.8 
15+ drinks 457 928 63.7 57.0 75 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


@ Table 20: 
Percentage of Canadians who feel that it is acceptable to drink enough to feel intoxicated in various social 
situations, by age and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Fora Fora When When 
Ata man woman Fora With getting getting 
party at out at out at couple For friends together together 
someone a bar a bar having co-workers at one’s with with people 
Sample Pop. est. else’s with with dinner out for own friends — for sports or 
Age/Sex size (N) (000s) home friends friends athome lunch home after work recreation 
Total 15+ 11,634 20,285 187 21.8 16.3 15.4 1.0 17.8 3.5 5.0 
Male 5.29! 9,920 248 aif 21.4 16.0 1.6 22.4 5.3 72 
Female 6,343 10,365 129 16.2 11.4 14.8 06 12.8 1.8 20. 
15-34 4,946 8,569 28.3 32.8 25.9 19.1 mile PAS Tf bey, 7.4 
Male 2,297 4,301 35.0 39.2 31.6 19.3 alee 31.4 8.2 10.1 
Female 2,649 4,269 21.6 26.3 20.1 18.9 OLT/ 19.9 3.2 4.8 
35-54 3/238 6,663 15.4 17.6 427 16.3 13 15.5 2.6 45 
Male 1,825 3,320 | 22.0 23.8 18.1 eo *1.9 20.1 4.1 TA 
Female 1,898 3,343 8.9 11.4 73 —616.4 *0.8 110 11 “19 
55+ 2,965 5,052 6.7 8.8 4.8 7.9 — 6.1 eet a 1E5 
Male 1,169 2,299 9.6 11.6 Tol 9.6 — 8.7 ALE "2a 
Female 1,796 PD Thsye) *4.3 6.4 *2.9 65 —_ *3.9 — 1,0 


* High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


@ Table 21: 
Percentage of Canadians who feel that it is acceptable to drink enough to feel intoxicated in various social 
situations, by education and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Fora Fora When When 
Ata man woman Fora With getting getting 
party at out at out at couple For friends together together 
someone a bar a bar having co-workers at one’s with with people 
Sample Pop. est. else’s with with dinner out for own friends for sports or 
Education/Sex size (N) (000s) home friends friends at home lunch home after work recreation 
Total population 11,634 20,285 18.7 21.8 163 15.4 1.0 175 35 5.0 
Male 5,291 9,920 24.8 2/7 21.4 16.0 16 22.4 53 es 
Female 6,343 | 10,365 129 16.2 (114 14.8 ‘05 12.8 1.8 2.8 
Less than secondary 4,141 6,744 15.6 19.5 13.0 9.9 OZ 13.4 29 3.9 
Male 1,962 3,349 20.0 23.8 16.2 10.1 ale2 ea 4.4 BZ 
Female 2,179 3,395 Wst oR 9.8 9.7 — 9.0 Ped *2.6 
Secondary completed 3,116 5,668 19.0 23.1. 16.8 172 *0.9 18.5 oo 51 
Male 1,350 2,597 27.0 31.5 24.5 18.0 Ph 24.4 57 7.6 
Female 1,766 3,071 12.3 169 = 8=—s 103 16.5 - 135 "3 *3.0 
Some post-secondary 
non-university degree 2,693 4,764 22.7 24.6 20.1 18.7 wIES 21.3 46 6.6 
Male 11% 2,271 30.8 31.3 25.9 iE ‘2:2 28.0 Thal 10.5 
Female 1,556 2,494 15.3 18.4 14.7 17.9 — faye) eles aout 
University degree 1,577 2,865 20.3 21.8 18.1 20.4 ee 19.9 a7 4.9 
Male 804 1,606 23.7 25./ 222 20.8 20 21.8 *3.4 *6.6 
Female 173 1,259 16.0 16.7 12.8 20.0 —_ 17.8 *A4 727 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


CHAPTER 7: ATTITUDES TOWARDS ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE IN CANADA 


M Table 22: 


Percentage of Canadians who feel that it is acceptable to drink enough to feel intoxicated in various social 
situations, by income and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Fora Fora When When 
Ata man woman Fora With getting getting 
party at out at out at couple For friends together together 
someone a bar a bar having co-workers at one’s with with people 
Sample Pop. est. else’s with with dinner out for own friends for sports or 
Income/Sex size (N) (000s) home friends friends at home lunch home after work recreation 
Total population 11684 202856 67 | _ 50 
_ Male 5291) 8920 m8 $B f2-. 
_ Female 6343 10905 129 + +$§j62 7% - : 
<$10,000 861 951 14.1 17.8 
Male 255 325 ANS} S) *21.4 
Female 606 626 faite) *16.0 4 
$10,000-$19,999 2118 2882 #42 —-18.8 oo 


_ Male eee 61197 10 
- Female 1282 +#&=5Q91666 ss 62 =. 
$20,000-$39,999 3,487 5,588 19.0 21.8 : : 
| Male 1,683 2,809 24.1 aif '5) 20.2 14.9 *1.8 2a *2.9 Tie! 
Female 1,804 2,779 13.8 


$40,000-$59,999 2134 43900—682hhU 


Male | ie eS 
Pfemee 2 j20c0 ###62 ###$74 #464 7% e178. _ 
$60,000+ 1,395 3,309 23.3 26.5 21.2 20.4 0.8 22.1 5.6 6.5 
Male roo 1,972 28.3 31.8 27.0 20.3 = 26.5 7.3 9.0 
Female 613 1,337 15.9 TRE // 12.8 20.5 a 15.6 *3.2 [2.8 


* High sampling variability 
-— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


M Table 23: 
Percentage of Canadians who feel that it is acceptable to drink enough to feel intoxicated in various social 
situations, by employment status and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Fora Fora When When 
Ata man woman Fora With getting getting 
party at out at out at couple For friends together together 
someone a bar a bar having co-workers at one’s with with people 
Sample Pop. est. else’s with with dinner out for own friends for sports or 

Employment status/Sex size (N) (000s) home friends friends athome lunch home after work recreation 
Total population 11,634 20,285 18.7 21.8 16.3 15.4. 10 #$(.#}/5 35 5.0 i 

Male 5,291 9,920 24.8 rhe 214 16.0 1.6 22.4 50 v2 : 

Female 6,343 10,365. 129 162 114 $j. As 705 128 1.8 2.8 
Manager/professional 2,305 3,991 21.4 23.5 18.6 20.3 eS PAY) 4.0 By 

Male 1,128 2,170 26.7 27.6 223 20.8 e233 24.5 wl 7 8.1 

Female ileal 7477 1,821 15:0 18.6 14.2 19.7 — We Shs PDAe) 
Other white collar 2,256 4,044 18.7. 22.2 161 183 ##j#13 18.2 3.3 5.9 : 

Male 770 ee) 24.2 254. 22.5 / 178 — 222 “58 8.5 

Female 1,486 2,034 155 18.5 126 166 4 157 15 24.3 
Blue collar 2,145 3,747 26.2 29.6 22.5 15.0 alee 233 52 We 

Male 1,831 3,192 28.5 31.6 24.3 14.4 aile7a 25.0 5.8 7.6 

Female 314 555 UC t PORE 12.4 *18.9 — males — oo 
Looking for work 311 470 234 263 “19.4 7184 ~— -— 198) _— 7.8 

Male 178 279 $23.0 *28.0 *20.6 a 53. _— 220 —_— — 

Female LSS) 191 *22.9 123.8 717.6 171 a *16.0 —_ — 
Student 1,059 2,265 29.2 33.8 iat 17.8 — 24.6 6.6 UE 

Male 497 ites 35.4 39.0 30.5 19.9 _- 32.3 *10.8 *10.8 

Female 562 hiss 23.0 28.6 23.8 T5ee -— 16.8 PLS Shs) 
Keeping house 1,766 2,730 9.0 120 72 412 —_ 10... 16 ‘12 

Male 41 59 — — — —_— — —_ — —_— ' 

Female 1,725 2,672 8.8 4118 (3 413 _ 10.1 = 2 
Retired 1,570 2,587 6.0 (39) 4.9 WE — B.S) 10) led 

Male 723 LHS {8} 2 latent eS ah — TAS — — | 

Female 847 1-278 BOOKS 25,0 pA *6.4 — “CHO — — | 
Other 118 204 "13.2 204 — — — —— — — 

Male 76 135 _ -  -— -_ _ -— — @ 

Female 42 69 — -- — a — — oo — 


* High sampling variability | 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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@ Table 24: 
Percentage of Canadians who feel that it is acceptable to drink enough to feel intoxicated in various social 
situations, by marital status and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Fora Fora When When 
Ata man woman Fora With getting getting 
party at out at out at couple For friends together together 
someone a bar a bar having co-workers at one’s with with people 
Sample Pop. est. else’s with with dinner out for own friends for sports or 
Marital status/Sex size (N) (000s) home friends friends athome lunch home after work recreation 


(11,634 20,265 (18.7 218 16.3 15.4 1.0 17.5 3.5 5.0 


—-§,291 9920 «=6248 a7 214 + #@«310 1.6 22.4 5.3 72 

6348 #10365 129 «162 AA 14.8 0.5 12.8 1.8 2.8 

Married 6,292 —- 11,832 14.4 16.4 11.5 13.4 *0.9 14.0 1.6 3.6 
Male 3,011 5,962 18.8 20.4 15.1 13.7 *1.0 17.0 22 5.1 
Female 3,281 5,870 9.9 12.4 7.9 13.0 *0i7 11.1 *1.0 +254 

Se 452 597 21 £349 178 19.9 — “464 *6.5 6.3 
180 ~=—s_ 255 "66 322 23.5 212 — *28.5 "415 “119 

fF — ee _ *10.4 _ — 
Divorced 667 921 18.7 OAT: 14.8 22.6 _ 18.6 *3.6 *5.3 
Male 261 370 27.3 30.8 *OA7 *22.3 — *26.9 743 *8.6 
Female 406 551 *12.9 1557, 10.4 22.8 — *13.0 — _ 
Widowe —hltlttC(‘ititOS06€CU CGSC“(‘é‘ OO“ 72 _ *5.0 — os 
62 26 26 +«#£%—jBy - i- - — -- — 

F — jij. 89 #+(+$.j020 $37 ## #6 #31 64 *4.0 — -- 
Never married 3,206 5,693 30.4 35.8 28.9 19.6 TS 27.0 7.6 8.5 
Male 1,674 3,122 36.5 41.7 34.0 19.3 ee 32.5 10.6 11.2 
Female 1,532 2,571 23.0 28.6 22.6 20.0 — 20.4 4.0 5.2 


* High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS | 


M Table 25: 


Percentage of Canadians who feel that it is acceptable to drink enough to feel intoxicated in various social 


situations, by language and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Language/Sex 
Total population 
Male 
Female 
English 
Male 
Female 
French 
Male 
Female 
Other 
Male 
Female 


* 


— Data suppressed 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


M@ Table 26: 


Percentage of Canadians who feel that it is acceptable to drink enough to feel intoxicated in various social 


Sample 
size (N) 


High sampling variability 


Pop. est. 
(000s) 


Ata 
party at 


someone 


else’s 
home 


248 


22.1 


Fora 
man 
out at 
a bar 
with 
friends 
213 


277 
162 


24.5 
31.3 
18.0 
16.3 
20.6 


22 


14.7 
ALDAS) 
“13.6 


situations, by province, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Province 


Canada 
Nfld. 
Pe 
N.S. 
N.B. 
Que. 
Ont. 
Man. 
Sask. 
Alta. 
B.C. 


* 


— Data suppressed 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


Sample 
size (N) 


11,684 | 


961 


tee 


High sampling variability 


Pop. est. 
(000s) 


“20,285 


427 
98 

690 
552 
5,237 
7,486 

830 
748 


~ 1,826 


2,390 


Ata 
party at 
someone 
else’s 
home 

18.7 
22.5 
19.3 
24.2 

16.6 
Wile 
197 
24.1 


215 


23.4 
24.2 


Fora 
man 
out at 
a bar 
with 
friends 
21.8 
PUT 
225 
27.6 
18.2 
16.2 
212 
25.0 
27.2 
PT 
ei 


Fora 
woman 
out at 
a bar 
with 
friends 
16.3 
18.6 
47 
20.5 
145 
ie 
14.7 
20.5 
e280 
25 
23.1 


Fora 
couple 
having 
dinner 

at home 


15.4 
8.0 


Fora 
woman Fora With 
out at couple For friends 
a bar having co-workers at one’s 
with dinner out for own 
friends athome lunch home 
163 15.4 1.0 17.5 
21.4 16.0 1.6 22.4 
11.4 14.8 *0.5 128 
18.8 15.0 0.9 18.9 
24.8 15.8 *1.4 24.7 
13.2 14.2 *0.4 Nee 
11.4 18.6 15 16.0 
15.6 18.9 ‘22 19.9 
7s 18.3 — 12.3 
Tel 1/45 — *6.6 
ee *7.4 — *6.8 
7.0 eo — *6.4 


When 
getting 
together 
with 
friends 
after work 
3.5 
53 
1.8 
3.9 
S76 
2.2 
2.8 
"51 


With 

For friends 

co-workers at one’s 
out for own 
lunch home 
1.0 175 
— 19.0 
— 14.9 
pile 18.4 
— 432 
aL ds 16.5 
*0.9 2 
— AZ 
— 16.4 
Ue 20.9 
S10 18.9 


When 
getting 
together 
with 
friends 
after work 


3.5 
Se 
7S.) 
*2.8 
‘3.1 

2.8 

3.3 

4.4 
Tat 

SES 

4.1 


When 
getting 
together 
with people 
for sports or 
recreation 


5.0 
fe 
2.8 
5.0 
6.9 
3.1 


5.8 
9.5 
"2.3 


When 
getting 
together 
with people 
for sports or 
recreation 
5.0 
4A 
4.8 
55 
6.2 
Bul 
4.8 
5.0 
5a 
5.2 
47 


! 


| 


‘ 
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(i Table 27: 


) 
) Percentage of Canadians who feel that it is acceptable to drink enough to feel intoxicated in various social 
situations, by religiosity and sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Fora Fora When When 
Ata man woman Fora With getting getting 
party at out at out at couple For friends together together 
someone a bar a bar having co-workers atone’s with with people 
Sample Pop. est. else’s with with dinner out for own friends for sports or 

_Religiosity/Sex size (N) (000s) home friends friends at home lunch home after work recreation 
‘Total population 11,6384 20,285 18.7 218 6S 4 $10 #§$5 3.5 5.0 
_ Male 5,291 9,920 24.8 aid 21.4 16.0 1.6 22.4 53 1.2 
Female 6,343 10,365 eg 162 11.4 14.8 05 12.8 1.8 2.8 
No religion 1,279 2,516 31.4 33.0 28.1 19.0 AlBYé 26.3 6.3 8.1 
Male 747 1,523 36.7 38.2 S25 18.5 Pf 29.3 *8.1 10.0 
Female O82 994 Zoe 25.0 21.4 19.9 — Per “SS Dy 
Not very religious 2,917 5,379 26.1 300 8 =—s_- 3.1 19.4 15 24.9 5.2 6.0 
Male 1,560 3,000 © S17 34.0 Zi 19.0 20 e290 7.0 7.8 
_ Female 1,357 2,379 190 248 18.1 192 — 197 *3.0 *3.8 
Moderately religious 6,088 9,890 14.2 18.0 Wee 13:5 A074 13.6 2.4 41 
Male 2,490 4,373 19.5 2o5 16.9 14.3 SO 18.3 4.3 6.7 
Female 3,598 HOUTA 9.9 13.6 8.5 12.9 505 9.9 *0.9 *2.0 
Very religious 1,326 2,461 8.2 8.4 6.0 A ~ 7.9 15 32 
7 Male 481 1,002 9.3 10.8 77 1082 ##-— 79.9 — 37 
_ Female S46) 6 i 48oCiCTA s—‘(‘ UK ROUKSC“‘ UCU *6.5 “21 28 


* 


High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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H Table 28: 
Percentage of Canadians who feel that it is acceptable to drink enough to feel intoxicated in various social 
situations, by drinking status, number of drinks consumed in the week preceding the survey and sex, age 
15+, Canada, 1989 


Fora Fora When When 
Ata man woman Fora With getting getting 
party at out at out at couple For friends together together 
someone a bar a bar having co-workers at one’s with with people 
Drinking status/ Sample Pop. est. else’s with with dinner out for own friends for sports or 
No. of drinks/Sex size (N) (000s) home friends friends at home lunch home after work recreation 

Total population 11,634 20,285 187 21.8 16.3 15.4 1.0 17.5 3.5 5.0 
Male 5,291 9,920 24.8 276 21.4 16.0 1.6 22.4 5.0 12 
Female 6,343 10,365 12.9 16.2 11.4 14.8 *0.5 12.8 1.8 2.8 
Lifetime abstainer 840 1,349 Bt “5:0 ato ROT — Bec —- a 
Male 203 371 = == = = = = — —_ 
Female 637 977 = “S10 _ 73:3 = = — — 
Former drinker 2,032 3,182 6.1 10.3 5.6 5.9 — 52 =~ 4 
Male 155 1,238 35 12.8 *8.3 *5.4 — *5.6 aes oe 
Female 1277 1,944 *4.6 8.8 13.8 *6.2 —_ *4.9 — “1.4 
Current drinker 8,760 1), 432 Zee, 25.6 WS 18.3 1.3 PU 58) 4.3 6.0 
Male 4,332 8,310 28.1 30.9 24.2 18.1 1.8 215) 7 6.1 8.4 
Female 4,428 7,441 16.6 19.6 14.6 18.6 OW, 16.3 233 3 
0 drinks 4,329 7,376 16.4 18.9 13.7 15.1 *0.8 14.1 23 3.5 
Male 1,716 3,159 20.5 225 16.6 14.2 *1.4 16.4 137 4.9 
Female 2,613 4,218 13.3 16.2 115 15.8 —_ 12.5 ‘13 20 
1-7 drinks Sl 6,017 ZIPS 26.5 20.5 18.7 *1.4 21.9 4.4 5.6 
Male 1,639 3,281 25.9 i0).8) 24.0 16.6 ANT 24.3 5.6 We 
Female i)pfereks) 2,736 18.4 22.0 16.4 21.2 “Tet 19.0 7273 Bhi 
8-14 drinks 802 1,480 38.0 39.6 00.5 26.3 ve e75 79 13.2 
Male 587 1,079 40.2 41.0 34.2 25.8 — 40.3 58.7, 1541 
Female Zio 351 31.4 Bo.2 21.5 "27 7 — *28.8 — — 
15+ drinks 457 928 49.9 10).7/ 40.7 29.2 ron 48.6 14.1 17.9 
Male 390 792 51.0 B27 41.7 29.4 7316 48.9 “14.4 WS 
Female 67 136 *43.5 SSO *34.4 *28.3 — “46.4 — *20.7 


* High sampling variability 
— Data suppressed 
SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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M Table 29: 
Public opinion about programs to reduce problems with alcohol, abuse of medication and illegal drug use, 
by sex, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Opinion (%) 


Sample Pop. est. Not at all Moderately Very Don’t know/ 

Program/Sex size (N) (000s) effective effective effective No opinion 
Self-help programs such as AA 11,634 20,285 2.4 32.9 46.3 17.4 
Male 5,291 9,920 25 34.6 43.3 18.6 
Female 6,343 10,365 23 31.2 49.2 16.1 
Emergency phone services 11,634 20,285 3.8 30.6 32.6 31.9 
Male 5,291 9,920 AST, 30.7 30.2 33.4 
| Female 6,343 10,365 S10 30.5 34.9 30.5 
‘Community prevention efforts 11,634 20,285 74 40.3 23,7 27.5 
Male 5,291 9,920 9.0 41.0 21.4 277 
Female 6,343 10,365 6.0 39.7 25.8 27.4 

Treatment by social workers 

or medical staff 11,634 20,285 7.6 39.8 20.5 31.0 
Male 5,291 9,920 7.6 40.6 19.8 Shel 
Female 6,343 10,365 Tht 39.0 21.3 30.8 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


{ 
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H Table 30: 
Public opinion about programs to reduce problems with alcohol, abuse of medication and illegal drug use, 
by age, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Opinion (%) 


Sample Pop. est. Not at all Moderately Very Don’t know/ 

Program/Age size (N) (000s) effective effective effective No opinion | 
Self-help programs such as AA 11,634 20,285 : 2 

15-19 838 1,866 3.7 38.7 374 19.5 _ 

20-24 1,049 2,034 1.8 40.9 38.0 18.3 | 

25-34 3,059 4,670 eo 38.2 41.8 16.8 | 

35-44 2,352 3,962 15. 34.0 47.2 16.8 

45-54 1.371 2,701 17 27.8 55.1 15.0 

55-64 1207 2,334 2.3 25.0 50.9 152 

65+ 1,758 2,718 _ 38s 23.7 48.5 212 
Emergency phone services 11,634 20,285 3.8 30.6 32.6 31.9 

15-19 838 1,866 Uz SED 31.4 22.7 

20-24 1,049 2,034 3.9 34.7 30.4 29.9 

25-34 3,059 4,670 3.8 34.6 29.4 Sh 7/ 

35-44 2,352 3,962 4.3 32a) 31.2 31.9 | 

45-54 iroval Zenon 3.0 26.2 37.2 33.4 

55-64 p20 2,334 1.6 24.3 SIS} 7/ 33.9 

65+ 1,758 2,718 3.6 23.6 32.6 Sie 
Community prevention efforts 11,634 20,285 — 74 40.3 237 2/15 

15-19 838 1,866 10.2. 47.4 22.8 187 

20-24 1,049 2,034 8.2 46.0 22.3 22.6 

25-34 3,059 4670 . 8.1 — 4S2 20.7 25.4 

35-44 2,002 3,962 7.0 44.4 24.4 24.1 

45-54 1,371 2,701 8.0 35.6 26.8 29.4 

55-64 1,207 2,304 5.3 35.1 26.0 — 32.0 S 

65+ 1,758 2,718 57 267 24.2 405 4 
Treatment by social workers 

or medical staff 11,634 20,285 7.6 39.8 20.5 31.0 

15-19 838 1,866 8.0 39.8 29.3 21.8 

20-24 1,049 2,034 Tek 41.2 24.1 26.6 

25-34 3,059 4,670 8.5 44.1 18.6 28.1 

35-44 2,352 3,962 7.3 45.9 18.6 PTE 

45-54 1,371 2,701 8.2 39:5 19.2 32.9 

55-64 1,207 2,334 8.1 34.4 20.1 35.6 

65+ 1,758 2,718 5.8 PT fel Wz 44.1 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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@ Table 31: 


Public opinion about programs to reduce problems with alcohol, abuse of medication and illegal drug use, 
by education, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


| Opinion (%) 


; Sample Pop. est. Not at all Moderately Very Don’t know/ 
) Program/Education size (N) (000s) effective effective effective No opinion 
Self-help programs suchas AA 11,634 _ 20285 320 46.3 17.4 
-Lessthanseconday #4141 + #+é#e4~~=O=— 8 pe 467 19.5 
Secondary completed | So —“‘COCOCSE 62 44.4 16.9 
‘Some post-secondary .=—_—._§—a—s—sw—_iise#  —=—SC<CSsi‘aCOS. : 
non-university degree 2,693 Ce —ii 34.4 47.9 15.9 
_ University degree 1577 2,865 ss 34 496 16.0 
Emergency telephone services 11,634 20,285 3.8 30.6 32.6 31.9 
Less than secondary 4,141 6,744 4.9 Pa fa} 35.0 32.3 
Secondary completed Srimno 5,668 hs) Sars Sal Bdno 
Some post-secondary 
non-university degree 2,693 4,764 SRS 33.5 SPT 30.5 
University degree Wsaw/7/ 2,865 3.5 30.4 29.8 36.2 
(ommunity prevention efforts §=611634— 0285 IA KS ee “75 
Less than secondary 4,141 L—h—Flrrrr—“—SSSet—s—=“‘SCC CR eA 30.9 
_ Secondary completed oS —“ertrs—~«sz—.SCiC ‘iCOéz‘zCOSCORCOCiizrdsCsC e356 27.8 
__ Some post-secondary ——rti‘O iOr——r—“—>—~7— Ti .. :—=—=—~Ssests 
__ non-universitydegree §§ 2693 _ rr —“COsrNCOCOCC— 21.6 20.3 
_ Universitydegree —CT 1577 + + +;|(2865 i %A —rr—“——~—~s—SsSCSCdsSCN 20.0 26.9 
Treatment by social workers or 
medical staff 11,634 20,285 7.6 39.8 20.5 31.0 
Less than secondary 4,141 6,744 7.9 35.0 23.3 33.3 
Secondary completed 3,116 5,668 Vas 41.2 19.8 31.6 
Some post-secondary 
non-university degree 2,693 4,764 8.7 44.5 20.3 26.5 
University degree iW SvATE 2,865 6.8 43.5 17.0 32.7 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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H Table 32: 
Public opinion about programs to reduce problems with alcohol, abuse of medication and illegal drug use, 
by income, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Opinion (%) 
Sample Pop. est. Not at all Moderately Very Don’t know/ 
Program/Income size (N) (000s) effective effective effective No opinion 
Self-help programs such as AA_ 11,634 20,285 2.4 32.9 46.3 17.4 
<$10,000 861 951 5.1 30.9 43.6 20.1 
$10,000-$19,999 2,118 2,882 3.4 32.5 45.9 18.0 
$20,000-$39,999 3,487 5,588 2.4 33.6 49.2 14.6 
$40,000-$59,999 2.164. 4,380 2 35.0 49.8 13.0 
$60,000+ 1,395 3,309 0.7 85.2 47.8 15.9 
Emergency telephone services 11,634 20,285 3.8 30.6 32.6 31.9 
<$10,000 861 951 4.2 24.9 36.8 33.9 
$10,000-$19,999 2,118 2,882 2.4 28.8 CONS B83: 
$20,000-$39,999 3,487 5,588 3.8 30.9 35.6 29.5 
$40,000-$59,999 2,134 4,380 3.4 Cars S126 SeO 
$60,000+ 1,395 3,309 5.0 Se: 29.1 S2a 
Community prevention efforts 11,634 20,285 7A 40.3 23.7 2/5 
<$10,000 861 951 5.6 35.0 24.3 34.8 
$10,000-$19,999 2118 2,882 80 34.5 26.8 30.5 
$20,000-$39,999 3,487 5,588 7.0 42.0 26.3 24.5 
$40,000-$59,999 2,134 4,380 7 44.4 21.4 26.5 
$60,000+ 1,395 3,309 8.1 46.3 21.4 23.9 
Treatment by social workers or 
medical staff 11,634 20,285 7.6 39.8 20.5 31.0 
<$10,000 861 951 8.7 34.3 21.9 34.8 
$10,000-$19,999 2,118 2,882 8.8 36.1 21.9 32.8 
$20,000-$39,999 3,487 5,588 7.8 41.9 22a 28.1 
$40,000-$59,999 2,134 4,380 8.5 44.3 18.6 28.7 
$60,000+ 1,395 3,309 6.8 43.3 20.1 29.5 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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Table 33: 


| Public opinion about programs to reduce problems with alcohol, abuse of medication and illegal drug use, 
by employment status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Opinion (%) 


| Sample Pop. est. Not at all Moderately Very Don’t know/ 

| Program/Employment status size (N) (000s) effective effective effective No opinion 
Se lf-help programs such as AA_ 11,634 20,285 2.4 32.9 46.3 17.4 
Manager/professional 2,305 3,991 1.4 632 50.1 15.2 
Other white collar 2,256 4,044 17 34.4 46.7 16.9 
Blue collar 2,145 3,747 20 35.7 43.6 18.1 
Looking for work 311 470 55 35.2 41.9 17.3 
Student 1,059 2,265 2.9 37.5 39.8 20.0 
Keeping house 1,766 2,730 a3 31.4 49.8 15.1 
Retired 1,570 2,587 oe 25.5 50.2 20.4 
_ Other 118 204 7A 28.6 40.4 23.6 
_ Emergency telephone services 11,634 20,285 3.8 30.6 32.6 31.9 
__ Manager/professional 2,305 3,991 3.8 CY2.7/ 29.9 Seo 
| Other white collar 2,256 4,044 3.8 31.9 33.9 30.2 
Blue collar 2,145 3,747 3.6 30.5 33.6 32.0 
Looking for work 311 470 5.0 29.4 40.1 25.4 
Student 1,059 2,265 6.0 36.5 31.3 25.9 
Keeping house 1,766 2,730 2.2 28.8 34.3 34.4 
Retired 1,570 2,587 35 24.3 33.8 Sih 
Other 118 204 6.8 32.0 22.4 38.9 
mmunity prevention efforts 11,634 20,285 74 — 40.3 eof 275 
Manager/professional 2,305 3,991 8S 45.7 21.4 24.2 
Other white collar 2,206 4,044 7.0 : 441 20.1 26.6 
Blue collar 2,145 3,747 82 41.2 24.1 26.2 
Looking for work Slt 470 7.6 393 29.0 24.0 
Student 1,059 2,265 9.2 47.6 23.0 20.0 
Keeping house 1,766 2,730 45. 37.4 26.6 31.1 
Retired 1,570 258/ 74 29.8 22.0 40.1 
Other 118 204 65 34.2 21.9 37.4 

Treatment by social workers or 

medical staff 11,634 20,285 WAS 39.8 20.5 31.0 
Manager/professional 2,305 3,991 8.4 45.6 18.8 Zien 
Other white collar 23256 4,044 6.1 42.2 22.0 29.6 
Blue collar 2,145 3,747 8.0 42.6 19.2 30.0 
Looking for work 311 470 6.3 37.4 26.4 29.7 
Student 1,059 2,265 8:3 39.1 27.6 24.8 
Keeping house ; 1,766 2,730 8.7 Bee ZOOM, BNI 
Retired 1,570 2,587 UE 30.4 16.4 45.1 
Other 118 204 14.4 215 22.4 30.7 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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M@ Table 34: 
Public opinion about programs to reduce problems with alcohol, abuse of medication and illegal drug use, 
by marital status, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Opinion (%) 


Sample Pop. est. Not at all Moderately Very Don’t know/ 
Program/Marital status size (N) (000s) effective effective effective No opinion 
Self-help programs such as AA_ 11,634 20,285 24 ooo 463 17.4 
Married 6,292 11,832 | — «at 31.2 49.5 16.2 
Separated 452 so #3 18 — se. 43.1 171 
Divorced 667 2 2  #$w5 48.9 _ 18.2 
Widowed 1011 125C—~=~S—i‘“i‘i‘i‘<‘x KHCSC~—“‘CCSC‘éN Sa 216 
Never married 3.206 [88S 8 8=8f4fFChCrr 39.0 _ —« 38.4 18.9 
Emergency telephone services 11,634 20,285 3.8 30:6 - 32.6 31.9 
Married 6,292 11,832 3.4 28.8 32.9 33.9 
Separated 452 597 a9 31.8 36.0 26.0 
Divorced 667 921 3.6 31.1 34.3 30.8 
Widowed 1,011 1,235 2.3 20.1 37.9 37.3 
Never married 3,206 5,693 4.8 36.5 COM PX ohS) 
Community prevention efforts 11,634 _ 20.285 74 —r “(WCC CL 23.7 275 
Married Scoc 11,832 8 _ 39.4 24.1 28.4 
Separated 452  —leersti‘“OS—sSSts—Ci™COONCCiCiCR Cs 26.0 | 27.9 
Divorced 667 4 Se C—ES ei 24.2 
Widowed 1011 1205 —0Cr~—~—O 52 266 25.7 41.0 
Never married 3206 $8695 86 ase 215 23.3 
Treatment by social workers or 
medical staff 11,634 20,285 7.6 39.8 20.5 31.0 
Married 6,292 11,882 USS 40.3 19.6 ShIE7/ 
Separated 452 597 10.9 36.6 224 28.9 
Divorced 667 921 10.1 43.1 18.1 28.1 
Widowed 1,011 1,235 6.7 26.5 Wier 46.6 
Never married 3,206 5,693 7.4 41.4 23.4 26.8 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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M@ Table 35: 


Public opinion about programs to reduce problems with alcohol, abuse of medication and illegal drug use, 
by language, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Opinion (%) 


Sample Pop. est. Not at all Moderately Very Don’t know/ 
Program/Language size (N) (000s) effective effective effective No opinion 
Self-help programs suchas AA 11,634 = = 20,285 — 2 - 
English 32 B56 8 8=8264h 33.8 47.3 16.2 
ronca—( tw””™Ct i Es<“‘“ ‘SC 15 32.4 48.1 17.6 
Other - : . 923. . Ce : 1,019 _ - 73 273 : 30.8 34.2 
Emergency telephone services 11,634 - 20,285 3.8 30.6 32.6 31.9 
English 9,261 14,145 4.1 32.1 31.6 31.8 
French 1,966 4,946 25 28.8 35:8 32.4 
Other 323 1,019 ee 22.9 34.9 34.8 
Community prevention efforts 11,634 20,285 —r—“—O™—OO—O—Ostirs—OwC~sSsdzs—SS*=Ci*i‘(‘CCS 2o7 275 


Ce, er—s—“‘“CR 226 27.0 


Sc ——ia SS Pee eS rrrrt—“SSa “ CiCSs 412 ao 26.4 
coc et ==. 10:90 #84. 2. ene 43.9 
Treatment by social workers or 

medical staff 11,634 20,285 7.6 39.8 20.5 31.0 

English 9,261 14,145 8.2 41.3 19.7 30.3 

French 1,966 4,946 ant 39.5 22.9 30.1 

Other 323 1,019 3:5 2510 235 47.1 


| SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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HM Table 36: 


Public opinion about programs to reduce problems with alcohol, abuse of medication and illegal drug use, 


by province, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Program/Province 


Self-help programs such as AA 
Nfld. 
PEL, 
NS. 
N.B. 
Que. 
Ont. 
Man. 
Sask. 
Alta. 
B.C. 


Emergency telephone services 
Nfld. 
Paes 
N.S. 
N.B. 
Que. 
Ont. 
Man. 
Sask. 
Alta. 
B.C. 


Community prevention efforts 
Nfld. 
me 
N.S. 
N.B. 
Que. 
Ont. 
Man. 
Sask. 
Alta. 
B.C. 


Treatment by social workers or 
medical staff 
Nfld. 
Paes 
N.S. 
N.B. 
Que. 
Ont. 
Man. 
Sask. 
Alta. 
B.C. 


Sample 
size (N) 


11,634 
961 
828 

1259 
812 
1,808 
1,974 
947 
921 
O72 
1,132 

11,634 
961 
828 

1,259 
812 
1,808 
1,974 
947 
921 
992 
1,132 

11,634 
961 
828 

1.259 
812 
1,808 
1,974 
947 
G21 
292 
1,132 


11,634 
961 
828 

e259 
812 
1,808 
1,974 
947 
921 
992 
1,132 


Pop. est Not at all 

(000s) effective 
20,285 2.4 
427 3.5 
98 29 
690 1.9 
552 2.3 
6,23/ as 
7,486 2.2 
830 27 
748 2.4 
1,826 43 
2,390 25 
20,285 3.8 
427 6.5 
98 Sr 
690 3.8 
552 3.4 
By Ps) 
7,486 4.2 
830 6.3 
748 4.8 
1,826 4.0 
2,390 3.9 
20,285 7.4 
427 8.3 
98 6.4 
690 o.7 
852 7.6 
5,237 51 
7,486 75 
830 9.5 
748 5.8 
1,826 10.5 
2,390 92 
20,285 7.6 
427 9.9 
98 S)5) 
690 ne. 
552 6.6 
S23ih ee 
7,486 7.4 
830 8.3 
748 8.0 
1,826 feh.7/ 
2,390 8.5 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 


Moderately 
effective 


32.9 
34.1 
32.8 
34.2 
26.5 
32.0 


29.7 


40.7 
41.9 
40.9 
33.6 
30.6 
34.8 
37.1 
35.6 
28.4 
208} 
Cilia 
36.7 
Sie2 
40.8 
30.8 


40.3 
41.2 
45.3 
44.4 
38.5 
40.6 
34.6 
46.8 
56.2 
45.8 
44.9 


39.8 
41.8 
44.7 
45.6 
40.6 
38.8 
34.7 
48.4 
53.3 
46.7 
42.8 


Very Don’t know/ 
effective No opinion 
46.3 17.4 
48.2 14.1 
O05 4.9 
52.0 11.8 
56.2 12.3 
46.8 19.0 
47.2 19.2 
40.8 15.8 
471 8.5 
41.4 13.5 
43.2 18.1 
32.6 31.9 
36.6 ou 
26.1 32.8 
30.2 30.2 
32,0 35.4 
35.4 32.6 
33.8 33:1 
25.3 S1r5 
28.6 29.3 
28.6 26.5 
2055 33.3 
23./ 20.9 
313 19.1 
23.6 24.2 
22.0 24.8 
Coe 21.9 
26.1 27.8 
25.1 31.0 
15.3 (28.3 
18.5 19.3 
19.9 20.0 
19.9 23.6 
20.5 31.0 
26.1 22.0 
23.8 25% 
22.6 24.4 
24.6 BUSS 
22.3 31.4 
21.9 34.3 
13:2 30.0 
16.8 21.8 
16.8 PMT 
16.3 30.0 
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@ Table 37: 
Public opinion about programs to reduce problems with alcohol, abuse of medication and illegal drug use, 
by religiosity, age 15+, Canada, 1989 


Opinion (%) 


Sample Pop. est. Not at all Moderately Very Don’t know/ 

Program/Religiosity size (N) (000s) effective effective effective No opinion 
‘Self-help programs such as AA 11,634 20,285 24 32.9 46.3 17.4 
Noreligion 1,279 256  ###§§48 32.7 _ 376 219 
_ Notvery religious | 2,917 6279 ~~ 29 oe 42.3 18.8 
Moderately religious —~6,088 9,890 2 33.2 48.9 15.5 
Very religious 1320 2461. Ct 24 837 17.8 
Emergency phone services 11,634 20,285 3.8 30.6 32.6 31.9 
No religion 1,279 2,516 5.4 30.7 25.8 31.4 
Not very religious 2,917 5,379 4.3 33.3 29.1 33.1 
Moderately religious 6,088 9,890 3:2 30.3 35.0 SH AC) 
Very religious 1,326 2,461 co 25.8 37.0 33.6 
Community prevention efforts 11,634 20.255 7.4 40.3  es/ 21.5 
No religion 1279 2516 9.6 306 / 172 27.0 
_ Not very religious 2917 5,379 _ 86 A17 — 208 28.7 
_ Moderately religious 6,086 9890 ce — 410 269 26.1 
Veryreligious st” —-1,326 2,461 62 — 350 27.4 31.4 

Treatment by social workers or 

medical staff 11,634 20,285 7.6 39.8 20.5 SLO 
No religion 1,279 2,516 Hes 40.1 14.5 31.4 
Not very religious PANN T/ 5,379 8.6 41.3 18.9 30.9 
Moderately religious 6,088 9,890 Well 40.8 ZR 29.6 
Very religious 1,326 2,461 8.0 32.2 23.9 35.9 


* High sampling variability 
SOURCE: HWC, Nationa! Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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M@ Table 38: 
Public opinion about programs to reduce problems with alcohol, abuse of medication and illegal drug use, 
by drinking status and number of drinks consumed in the week preceding the survey, age 15+, Canada, 
1989 


Opinion (%) 


Program/Drinking status/ Sample Pop. est. Not at all Moderately Very Don’t know/ 
No. of drinks size (N) (000s) effective effective effective No opinion 
Self-help programs such as AA_ 11,634 — 20,285 24 — s23s 46.3 17.4 
Lifetime abstainers 840 1,349 4.3 2 41.9 25.7 
Former drinkers 2002 — o1ee 32 e839 45.2 20.1 
Current drinkers S760 = == 18,752 2) 42. 46.9 16.1 
Odrinks 4320 7,376 25  — 47.4 15.9 
1-7 drinks 3,172 6,017 15 380 46.1 16.5 
8-14 drinks — 802 1,430 Le —« 338.4 47.4 16.5 
15+ drinks AST 928 _— 29 _ —=—344 48.5 14.4 
Emergency telephone services 11,634 20,285 3.8 30.6 32.6 31.9 
Lifetime abstainers 840 1,349 4.0 27.9 32.6 34.5 
Former drinkers 2,032 3,182 3:5 26.9 S515 31.4 
Current drinkers 8,760 Wey eZ 3.9 31.6 32.0 31.8 
0 drinks 4,329 S716 4.3 31'.0 33.5 30.0 
1-7 drinks SMe 6,017 3.0 33.0 30.6 33:2 
8-14 drinks 802 1,430 Gal 31.6 29.5 Clone) 
15+ drinks 457 928 7.0 27.0 33.4 32.6 
Community prevention efforts 11,634 20,285 7A : — =—-40.3  23e7 27.5 
Lifetime abstainers (840 © 1,349 68O ae 23.8 38.8 
Former drinkers 2,032 3,182 is : 30.6 26.9 32.3 
Current drinkers 8.760 15,752 76 4380 23.0 25.6 
0 drinks 4,329 — _ 7,876 67 43.0 24.1 25.0 
1-7 drinks 3,172 6,017 8 = =— 482 2c 26.0 
8-14 drinks 802 1,430 9.9 42.0 . 202. 27.0 
15+ drinks _ 457. 928 65 443 ~— 21.4 20.7 
Treatment by social workers or 
medical staff 11,634 20,285 7.6 39.8 20.5 31.0 
Lifetime abstainers 840 1,349 5.0 31.1 21.6 41.3 
Former drinkers 2,032 3,182 9.1 Silko 2203 34.3 
Current drinkers 8,760 15,752 7.6 42.2 20.1 29.4 
0 drinks 4,329 7,376 Une 41.3 20.9 29.4 
1-7 drinks Sali7Z 6,017 8.2 42.6 19.3 29.6 
8-14 drinks 802 1,430 6.3 43.8 18.7 30.2 
15+ drinks 457 928 8.5 43.4 21.1 26.8 


SOURCE: HWC, National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, Canada, 1989 
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Appendix A: 
A Methodological Overview 


| 
Population 
Bee 


The National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey 
~(NADS) was conducted in March 1989 by Statistics 
Canada on behalf of Health and Welfare Canada. 

_ Data were collected through telephone interviews 
from a sample of 11,634 Canadians (for respondents’ 
characteristics, see Table A). 


The target population for the NADS was all 
Canadian residents 15 years of age and over, excluding 
residents of hospitals and penal institutions, from ten 
provinces, not the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
The exclusions are typical of national surveys in 
Canada. Separate surveys were planned for these 
special populations: a separate survey was conducted 
in the Yukon in the fall of 1990, for example. 


The NADS uses a random digit dialling sample. 
Households without telephones (2%) were not 
included in the sampling frame. These households, 
consisting mainly of young, male, single and less edu- 
cated people, differ from the general population 
(Catlin and Shields 1988). However, their small 
number is not likely to bias NADS estimates 
(Statistics Canada 1989). 


Survey Design 
Bae 


Sampling Methods 


The NADS is based on two random digit dialling sam- 
pling methods: the Elimination of Non-Working 
Banks method for Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and Alberta, and the Waksberg method 
(Waksberg 1978) for the other provinces (for a 
detailed description, see Statistics Canada 1989). 


Primary and secondary telephone numbers were 
generated continuously during the survey period in 
order to yield the required quota of households. The 
design allows equal probability of each household 
being selected. After reaching a household, its mem- 
bership was listed from oldest to youngest for random 
selection. This procedure prevents overrepresentation 
of persons more likely to be at home. 
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Sample Size and Response Rate 


NADS data were collected through telephone inter- 
views from 11,634 Canadians, 15 years of age and 
older, in ten provinces. To fulfill national and provin- 
cial requirements for reliable statistical estimation, 
sample allocation was proportional to the square root 
of the provincial population. Whenever the sample 
allocation was below 1,000, a supplement was added 
to fulfill the minimum quota. 


The response rate of 79% justifies confidence in 
the accuracy of the results reported. Non-response 
was due to such reasons as refusal, illness, absence 
for the duration of the survey, language problems or 
non-contact (see Table B for details). 


Collection and Processing of Data 


Telephone interviewing was chosen to minimize cost 
and produce reliable data along with a high response 
rate, among other reasons. Anonymity was guaran- 
teed through The Statistics Act in order to increase 
the response rate and the likelihood of truthful 
reporting. Proxy reporting and substitution were not 
allowed, as many questions required knowledge of 
attitudes, beliefs and opinions. 


Interviews were conducted from Statistics Canada 
regional offices by a pool of experienced interviewers 
who received special training concerning concepts 
unique to the NADS. The work of the interviewers 
was monitored by periodic observation and by reinter- 
viewing. Refusals were recontacted by a senior inter- 
viewer to enhance data capture. 


Statistics Canada edited all survey records. 
Missing data were assigned a “not stated” code except 
for cases requiring weighting. Variables such as sex 
and age were imputed randomly if missing. Based on 
Health and Welfare Canada specifications, derived 
variables and weights were added to the data tape. 


Health and Welfare Canada also prepared a user- 
friendly code book, which includes variable codes and 
description, standard variable definition and guide- 
lines for data analysis to facilitate proper use of the 
data tape. 
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Further, an edited data tape was provided to 
Health and Welfare Canada for additional test runs. 
Preliminary NADS data analysis indicated that find- 
ings were consistent with other Health and Welfare 
Canada surveys — for example, the 1985 Health 
Promotion Survey and the 1988 National Drinking 
and Driving Survey (Eliany et al. 1990). On these 
grounds, the NADS data tape was released for public 
use. 


Guidelines for Analysis and Estimation 
ae 


The complex design of the NADS, with stratified mul- 
tiple stages of selection and unequal respondent prob- 
ability selection, affects the estimation and variance 
calculation. The unweighted sample, not being repre- 
sentative of the target population, requires two types 
of corrections: weighting sample records for the pur- 
pose of population projection, and rescaling the 
sample to its effective sample size (ESS) for variance 
analysis. 


Basic Weights 


The first type of correction assigns a weight to each 
NADS record as follows: basic weight to allow for the 
assumption that each telephone number reached (hit 
rate) is proportionally the same in the sample as it is 
in the population, household non-response, multiple 
telephones per household, person weight per house- 
hold, selected person non-response, an adjustment to 
the person weight to make the population totals con- 
sistent with census population projection at the time 
of the survey and, finally, provincial sex and age 
adjustment to agree with census population projection 
(Statistics Canada 1989). 


The weight attached to each record is used to pro- 
duce estimates or conduct analysis in order to make 
the NADS sample representative of the Canadian 
population in March 1989. 


The Coefficient of Variation of the Estimate 


The difference between the estimates obtained 

from the sample and the results from a complete 
population count is called the “sampling error” of the 
estimate. 


Although the exact sampling error cannot be mea- 
sured from sample results alone, it is possible to pro- 


duce a statistical measure of sampling error from 
the sample data: this is the standard error. Using 
standard error, confidence intervals for estimates 
(ignoring the effect of non-sampling error) may be 
obtained under the assumption that the estimates are 
normally distributed about the true population value. 


The chance of the difference between a sample 
estimate and a true population value being less than 
a standard error is about 68%; the chance is about 
95% that the difference would be less than two stan- 
dard errors; and it is virtually certain (about 100%) 
that the differences would be less than three standard 
errors. 


Because of the large variety of estimates that can 
be derived from a survey, the standard error is usu- 
ally expressed relative to the estimate to which it per- 
tains. The resulting measure, known as the coefficient 
of variation of the estimate (CV), is obtained by 
dividing the standard error of the estimate by the 
estimate itself. It is expressed as a percentage of the 
estimate. 


In Table C, the estimated total (in thousands) is 
located in the left-most column of the table (headed 
Numerator of percentage). If one follows the asterisks 
across to the first figure encountered, this figure is 
the coefficient of variation. 


The coefficient of variation of an estimated per- 
centage depends upon the size of the percentage and 
the size of the group upon which the percentage is 
based. Estimated percentages are relatively more reli- 
able than the corresponding estimates of the numera- 
tors of percentages, particularly if the percentages are 
50% or more. To estimate the coefficient of variation 
of a percentage, reference should be made to the per- 
centage (across the top of the table) and to the numer- 
ator of the percentage, in thousands (down the left 
side of the table). The intersection of the appropriate 
row and column gives the appropriate coefficient of 
variation. 


Data published in this report have been reviewed 
for release according to the following criteria: 


a) unqualified — CV not larger than 16.5% (data 
significant); 
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b) qualified — CV between 16.6% and 33.3% 
(marked with an asterisk * to indicate that 
high sampling variability exists and that the 
estimate should be interpreted with caution); 


c) suppressed — CV greater than 33.3% (not 
released, data not significant). 


The Effective Sample Size 


The second type of correction required applies to other 
statistical analysis techniques, such as linear regres- 
sion, logistic regression, estimation of rates and pro- 
portion and analysis of variance. NADS data should 
be rescaled to account for sample design in order to 
produce a theoretical effective sample size (ESS) for 
the purpose of calculating variances (not for the pro- 
duction of population estimates) (Table D). Without 
rescaling, the variances calculated are likely to be 
meaningless. In some cases, such as those involving 
provincial comparisons, unweighted data may be most 
suitable; otherwise, the weighted sample for provinces 
such as Prince Edward Island may be reduced to a 
point that no meaningful analysis may be made. 


Sample Evaluation and Validity 
Eee 


The NADS was randomly selected, but it is not a 
simple random sample. 


The special sample design characteristics dis- 
cussed above imply that corrections are required to 
make sample counts representative of the Canadian 
population. Given this requirement, validity ques- 
tions that arose led both Statistics Canada and 
Health and Welfare Canada to evaluate NADS esti- 
mates against estimates from other surveys. 


Statistics Canada found NADS data to be compa- 
rable to census data (age and sex distribution) as well 
as to data from the Labour Force Survey (marital 
status and employment status), although some differ- 
ences were noted (see Statistics Canada 1989 for more 
details). Similarly, Health and Welfare Canada found 
NADS findings comparable to findings from such 
surveys as the 1985 Health Promotion Survey and 
the 1988 National Drinking and Driving Survey. 
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@ Table A: 


NADS population by selected demographic 
characteristics, age 15+, Canada, March 1989 


Sample 
Total population 
Sex 


Men 
Women 
Marital status 
Married 

Separated 
Divorced 
Widowed 
Never married 
Age 
15-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65+ 
Education 


Less than secondary 
Secondary completed © 
Some post-secondary 
non-university degree 
University degree 


Language 
English 
French 
Other 


Total 
11,634 


5,291 
6,343 


6,292 
452 
667 

1,011 

3,206 


838 
1,049 
3,059 
2,352 
1,371 
1,207 
1,758 


4,141 
3,116 


2,693 


1277 


9,261 
1,966 
323 


Percentage 
100 


45.5 
54.5 


54.0 
3.9 
a7 
8.7 

27.6 


UP 

9.0 
26.3 
20.2 
Wiha) 
10.8 
Us. 


35.9 
27.0 


23.4 
13.7 


79.6 
16.9 
2.8 
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@ Table B: 
Response and no-response rates 


No response Response 
No. of Refusal of Rate of Rate of 
Household non- No. of No Refusal of individual Other Partial no response response 
Province rate (%) households households contact household selected refusal interview (%) Responses (%) 

Canada 43.0 19,576 14,791 756 741 284 961 415 als 11,634 78.7 
Nfld. 43.6 1,526 1,118 D3 29 9 108 21 18.6 961 81.4 
PELL. 35.8 1,941 1,082 95 35 18. 84 ee 23.5 828 76.5 
N.S. 56.8 1,254 1,651 166 42 33 101 50 23.7 1,259 76.3 
| NB. 35.0 1,951 1,049 98 23 60 29 22.6 812 77.4 
Que. 5251 2,017 2,190 93 90 5S Wale! 31 17.4 1,808 82.6 
Ont. 51.3 2516 2,649 178 167 50 179 101 255 1,974 74.5 
Man. 33.4 2,296 oO 1 76 12 13 41 lel 947 82.3 
Sask. 25.6 3,229 1,109 11 59 21 65 32 17.0 921 83.0 
Alta. 50.7 1,258 1,292 ie) 109 47 111 20 PIS 8} 992 76.8 
B.C. 47.5 1,588 1,438 48 107 16 67 68 ai 1,132 18.7 


Note: Household rate = no. of households/(no. of households + no. of non-households) 
No-response rate = no. of no responses/no. of households 
Response rate = no. of responses/no. of households 

SOURCE: NADS Micro-data Documentation and Users Guide, Statistics Canada, 1990 


@ Table C: 
Approximate sampling variability tables for the National Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey, 
Canada, March 1989 


Numerator 

of Estimated percentage 

percentage 0.1% 1.0% 2.0% 5.0% 10.0% 15.0% 20.0% 25.0% 30.0% 35.0% 40.0% 50.0% 70.0% 90.0% 
1 181.9 181.0 180.1 1774 1726 1678 (627 1676 (622 (467 1408 $1267 99.7 57.5 
2 128.6 128.0 127.4 125.4 122.1 118.6 Wile dalle 107.6 103.7 99.7 91.0 105 40.7 
o 105.0 104.5 104.0 102.4 99.7 96.9 940 91.0 87.9 84.7 81.4 74.3 575 S32 
4 90.9 90.5 90.1 88.7 86.3 83.9 81.4 78.8 76.1 WAGE 70.5 64.3 49.8 28.8 
5 81.3 81.0 80.6 79.3 Tie 75.0 72.8 70.5 68.1 656 63.0 57.5 44.6 25.7 
6 74.2 73.9 73-5 72.4 70.5 68.5 66.4 64.3 62.2 59.9 55 525 40.7 235 
7 68.7 68.4 68.1 (67.0 65.2 63.4 61.5 59.6 575 55.4 53.3 436 367 217 
8 64.3 64.0 63.7 62.7 61.0 59.3 57-5 By 7/ 53.8 51.9 49.8 45.5 35.2 20.3 
9 60.6 60.3 60.0 59.1 67.5 659 542 62.5 S07 48.9 470 429 36.2 19.2 
10 57.5 57.3 57.0 56.1 54.6 53.0 Sls 49.8 48.1 46.4 44.6 40.7 Bile5 18.2 
11 54.8 54.6 54.3 53.5 62.0 50.6 40: 4/5 459 442 42.5 38.8 30.0 17.3 
12 52.5 52.3 52.0 51.2 49.8 48.4 47.0 45.5 43.9 42.3 40.7 37.1 28.8 16.6 
a3 50.4 50.2 50.0 49.2 479 465 45.1 43.7 42.2 407 #£4«2339:1 35.7 27.6 16.0 
14 48.6 48.4 48.1 47.4 46.1 44.8 43.5 42.1 40.7 39.2 37.7 34.4 26.6 15.4 
15 47.0 46.7 46.5 45.8 44.6 43.3 420 407 $93 379 36.4 Soe 257 14.9 
16 45.5 45.3 45.0 44.3 43.2 41.9 40.7 39.4 38.1 36.7 Cor 32.2 24.9 14.4 
V7 44.1- 43.9 43.7 43.0 41.9 407; #395 @62 #369 3556 34.2 oie 24.2 14.0 
18 42.9 42.7 42.5 41.8 40.7 39.5 38.4 37.1 35.9 34.6 oie) 30.3 2315 13.6 
19 41.7 41.5 41.3 40.7 39.6 685 373 36.2 34.9 33.7 32.3 29.5 22.9 age 
20 40.7 40.5 40.3 39.7 38.6 CW Js 36.4 S52 34.0 32.8 Silko 28.8 22.3 12.9 
21 oe 39.5 39.3 33/7 O77 36.6 35.5 34.4 O32 32.0 30.8 28.1 PTs 12.6 
22 fel Gs 38.6 38.4 37.8 36.8 35.8 SYAl7/ 33.6 32.5 Sins 30.0 27.4 21.2 1223 
23 Sole 376 37.6 37.0 36.0 35.0 33.9 32.9 of 30.6 29.4 26.8 20.8 12.0 
24 sigh 8720 36.8 36.2 Cbi2 34.2 Sore S22 Sileit 29.9 28.8 26.3 20.3 i )s7e 
25 ee 36.2 36.0 S55 34.5 33.6 32.5 31.5 30.4 29.3 28.2 25.7 19.9 405 
30 yes 33.1 32.9 32.4 31.5 30.6 29.7 28.8 27.8 26.8 PAS) Tf PaS\ IS) 18.2 10.5 
35 ae 30.6 30.4 30.0 29.2 28.4 a5 26.6 25.7 24.8 23.8 eT 16.8 9.7 
40 she 28.6 28.5 28.0 Pacts 26.5 PAB. 24.9 24.1 23.2 22.3 20.3 15.8 9.1 


a aS eon, ee Oe oe a Ee a ne Le a Us ea Le a 


(continued) 
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HM Table C: continued 


Numerator 

of Estimated percentage 

percentage 0.1% 1.0% 2.0% 5.0% 10.0% 15.0% X00 SJ o0 0 ly So 10 0 by -G 1 Oy 40.0% 50.0% 70.0% 90.0% | 
45 is 27.0 26.9 26.4 207 25.0 24.3 205 22.7 21.9 21.0 19.2 14.9 8.6 
50 Ske 25.6 25.5 25.1 24.4 PE) Ti 23.0 228 25 20.7 19.9 18.2 14.1 8.1 
55 — 24.4 24.3 23.9 23.3 22.6 21.9 212 20.5 19.8 19.0 178 13.4 7.8 

60 ied 23.4 Zoe 22.9 PRs PX \eT/ 21.0 20.3 19.7 18.9 18.2 16.6 12.9 7.48 
65 — 22.5 22.3 22.0 214 208 Sho 465 ka ka 17.5 1660 124 74 
70 pis 21.6 21.5 21.2 20.6 20.1 19.5 18.8 18.2 Us 16.8 15.4 11.9 6.9 
75 oe 20.9 20.8 20.5 19.9 19.4 18.8 18.2 17.6 16.9 16.3 14.9 115 6.6 

80 aie 20.2 20.1 19.8 19.3 18.8 18.2 17.6 17.0 16.4 15.8 14.4 ales 6.4 
85 cee 19.6 19.5 19.2 18.7 1682 177 4) 165 15.9 15.3 14.0 10.8 6.2 
90 goths 19.1 19.0 18.7 18.2 UPAa7 WA 16.6 16.0 155 14.9 13.6 10.5 6.1 

95 oe 18.6 18.5 18.2 1/7 172 16/7 162 15.6 15.1 14.5 122 10.2 5.9 
100 a 18.1 18.0 UZ WHE 16.8 16.3 15.8 ore 14.7 14.1 12.9 10.0 5.8 
125 162. #163 15.9 15.4 150 #146 $3441 13.6 13.1 12.6 11.5 8.9 5.1 
150 whey 14.8 14.7 14.5 14.1 USh7 13.3 12.9 12.4 12.0 ies 10.5 8.1 4.7 
200 es 12.8 12.7 12.5 12.2 11.9 115 111 10.8 10.4 10.0 9.1 7.0 4.4 
250 ght Sates 11.4 ee 10.9 10.6 10.3 10.0 9.6 9.3 8.9 8.1 6.3 3.6 
300 soe 8 10.4 10.2 10.0 9.7 94 391 8.8 8.5 8.1 7A 5.8 3.3 
350 poe ee 9.6 9.5 9.2 9.0 8.7 8.4 8.1 7.8 Ths 6.9 5s Bal 
400 ees — 9.0 8.9 8.6 8.4 8.1 79 $716 73 70 6.4 5.0 2.9 
450 geet oes Hie 8.4 8.1 7.9 Worl 7.4 Wee 6.9 6.6 6.1 4.7 PXTf 
500 does o oF 7.9 77 75 73 70 6.8 6.6 6.3 5.8 4.5 2.6 
750 ys aan aan 6.5 6.3 6.1 5.9 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.1 4.7 3.6 2.1 
1,000 “— “ — 5.6 5.5 856 61 #+#$§5&o (48 4.6 4.5 4.1 3.2 1.8 
1,500 bin pel ea pees 45 4.3 4.2 4.1 3.9 3.8 3.6 3.3 2.6 ide 
2,000 oe coe _ 39 $8 36 oo 64 36 32 2.9 22 1.3 
3,000 ee ale ae dpe he 6), 3.0 2.9 2.8 2a 2.6 2.3 1.8 ile 
4,000 RREK PRRs : KKEK RRR REE RAKE 26 oe 25 : 24 23 22 20 1 6 0.9 
5,000 hee Para eee re pee nea eee 22 29 2 4 20 18 yi 0.8 
6,000 KE KKK ERE KKK REEK KEKE KKK gees 2.0 1.9 1 8 4 7 1 3 07 
7,000 ie Were dias Aes eee Fees ne ee hank 18 17 15 42 0.7 
8,000 RRR KRKK ERK wRKK KEKE KEK KKK : EERE . KKK : REE 1.6 1.4 14 0.6 
9,000 net seek te pr thee eee ea neee eee eee pees 14 14 06 
10,000 KEKE aK KR KR kK KKK Seer REX KEK ReERK KEKE 1 3 1 0 0.6 
42,500 pene wee nee rhe Hee eERE pees ean keke pice an yeek 09 05 
15,000 RK KEK hreaek KKK KKK RAKE REE RRRKE RRKK z REE ReEK eR KER 0.5 
Notes: (1) Sampling variabilities (coefficients of variation) are in percents. 


(2) If the number of respondents contributing to the estimate is less than 30, the weighted estimate should not be released regardless of © 
the value of the coefficient of variation for this estimate. 

(3) To determine sampling variabilities for estimates of totals or percentages based on the entire population to which this table refers, 
locate the row closest to the estimated totals. The left-most column gives the sampling variability. 

(4) To determine sampling variabilities for estimates of percentages based on subpopulations of the population to which this table refers, 
use the row closest to the numerator of the percentage and the column closest to the percentage. 

(5) Sampling variabilities in this table are crude indicators and in general are higher than those that would be obtained using more exact 
techniques. Under no circumstances are they official. 

SOURCE: NADS Micro-data Documentation and Users Guide, Statistics Canada, 1990 
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-—— Table D: 
| Effective sample size adjustment table 
| Province _ Unweighted N Weighted N Design effect ESS factor 
f 961 837 1.15 0.00196 
828 720 1.15 0.00734 
1,259 1,008 1.25 0.00146 
“812 679 1.20 0.00123 
— 1808 1,571 1.15 0.00030 
1,974 1,647 1.20 0.00022 
er . 822 1.15 0.00099 
921 800 1.15 0.00107 
| gc — is 1.10 0.00049 


1,132 932 1.20 0.00039 


National Alcohol and Drug Survey 


‘tan | achat eee Dare 


Telephone number 


Interviewer Name: 


. Would you prefer to be interviewed in English or 
French? 


'‘O English *OFrench ——» (Go to french 
questionnaire or 


make 
appointment) 


. In general, compared to other persons your age 
would you say your health is... 


‘CO Excellent? 
*7O. Very Good? 
°C. Good? 

“O. Fair? 


°C) Poor? 


. During the past 12 months would you describe your 
life as... 


‘O. Very stressful? 
*C) Fairly stressful? 
°C) Not very stressful? 


‘OC. Not at all stressful? 


. Over the past 12 months when you needed help or 
had a problem, how supportive or helpful were your 
family or friends? Were they... 

'‘O. Very helpful? 

*O. Helpful? 

°C Somewhat helpful? 
“‘C Not helpful? 


SC) N/A, do not need family or friends 


. What is your current marital status? Are you... 


‘CO legally married (and 
not separated)? ——» go to 7 


72 separated? 
°C) divorced? 
“C) widowed? 


°.) never married? 


APPENDIX B: NADS QUESTIONNAIRE 


il ie oe ee Oa | 


Stratum Sequence number 


. Are you currently living with a partner? 


ion Yes. -G) “No 


TOBACCO CONSUMPTION 


. Now I'd like to ask you some questions about 


smoking. 
Have you ever been a cigarette smoker? 


'‘O Yes *O No —~ goto 12 


. How old were you when you started smoking? 


bees ia] 


. At the present time do you smoke cigarettes? 


'‘O Yes —~ goto11 *O No 


. In which year did you stop smoking? 


(1 ]9} | | year 


. How many cigarettes do/did you usually smoke per 


day? 
Do/did not smoke 
es OR 'O every day 


ALCOHOL CONSUMPTION 


. The next few questions are about alcohol. In these 


questions when we use the word drink it means: 
— one bottle of beer or glass of draft 
— one glass of wine or a wine cooler 


— one straight or mixed drink with one ounce 
and a half of hard liquor 


During the past 12 months have you had a drink of 
any alcoholic beverage? 


'‘O Yes ——~ goto 18 70 No 
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13. There are many reasons to limit one’s drinking or avoid drinking altogether. What are your reasons for not 
drinking? 


°C) health reasons, not healthy °C) drinking could affect my job 


°C) don’t like the taste °C) waste of money 
°C) don’t like the effect it has on me °C) religious reasons 
| have seen bad examples of what alcohol °C) brought up not to drink 


can do 
"© alcoholic or had alcohol problem 


for diet reasons, in athletic training °C) 
other 


| am afraid | will become dependent on alcohol 


14. How often during the past 12 months did you participate in the following activities? 


Less 

than 
once a 1-3 times 
month a month 


More 
A few A few than 
times a times a Once a once a 
year month week week Never 
a) Spend a quiet evening at home .................... no ee): SO) ay) saa 
b) Spend time at someone else’s home ............... as ©) SO +) i 
c) Have friends or relatives visit your home ........... 16) a) 76) iD) IEG) 
d) Go to a restaurant in the evening : 
(exciiding ast 100d)) ars. hs Ste acs ees Che ene is me me) aa) 1 ) 
e) Go to a restaurant for lunch (excluding 
faStglOOU mee ee oh eae ek we a) om SD. Se) ey he) 
(iGo tora, Dat/taveriae niece) shit) Raw ae 2B © a ne ZC) 
g) Go to aclub ora meeting ......................... a a) si “(Go i 6 


. How many times during the past 12 months did you participate in the following special occasions or seasonal 
activities? 


Less More 
than 12 12-51 than 52 
times times [52 times | times 
More 
A few A few than 
times a times a Once a once a 
year month week week Never 


a) Leisure activities such as being at a 
cottage, camping or boating ey 5) si xi) ae) 


b) Sports activities such as skiing, softball 


or golf 6) acs nal Ke) 


c) Attend a party, social gathering or 


AG) Ne mG) is 
MOY FG) Oy oC) 


| 
| 
: 
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. What types of alcoholic beverages do you usually 
drink? (mark all that apply) 


16. Did you ever drink alcoholic beverages regularly? 


‘CO beer 
) 
°C) wine 


'‘O Yes ——» go to 37 


light beer 


72) No 


. Does this mean that you have never had a drink? 
“O. wine coolers 


'O Yes 
77) No 


go to 48 °C - straight liquor 


© 


mixed liquor 


. ’'m going to read several statements about the 
reasons why people drink. For each tell me if it is 
a reason you drink. Do you drink... 


7CO other 


22. How many times in the past 12 months have you had 
FIVE or more drinks on one occasion? 


Bes 


. In the past 12 months, what is the highest number 
of drinks you can recall having on any one 
occasion? 


Yes 


HS) =e) 


a) To be sociable? ........... 


b) To add to the enjoyment 
OlmMeale lies ease oe ces: ae) a 


Loe) 


24. Thinking back over the last 7 days, starting with 
yesterday, how many drinks did you have on each 
day? 


G) dowel good? <6. 0k. .... ao) oe) 


d) To help you relax? ........ 4S) 


e) To forget worries? ......... 


‘CO None at all ——» go to 25 


f) To feel less inhibited How many drinks did you have on... 


. During the past 12 months how often on average did 
you drink alcoholic beverages? Was it... 


MONDAY? 


VSN 


SUNDAY? TUESDAY? 


SATURDAY? ‘ WEDNESDAY? 
FRIDAY? THURSDAY? 


ae aN oy. ee 


co) 


everyday? 


°C) 4-6 times a week? 


°C) 2-3 times a week? 


‘C) once a week? 


°C) 1-3 times a month? 


less than once a month? 


20. On the days when you drank how many drinks did 
you usually have? 


es number of drinks 
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25. How often during the past 12 months did you participate in the following activities? 


Less 


than 1-3 
once a times a 
month month 


A few A few 
times a times a 
year month 


a) Spend a 
quiet evening 
at home ase) AO) 


b) Spend time 
at someone 
else’s home eC) 


c) Have friends or 
relatives visit 
your home Ke) 


d) Go toa 
restaurant in 
the evening 
(excluding 
fast food) 


e) Go toa 
restaurant 
for lunch 
(excluding 
fast food) 


f) Gotoa 
bar/tavern 


g) Go to a club or 
a meeting 


Once a 
week 


eC) 


@) 


ce) 


More 
than 
once a 
week 


 @ 


A) 


Xe) 


B. When you___—————sOMHow Often 
do you drink? Never, less than 
half the time, half the time, more 
than half the time or always? 


Less More 
than ‘2 than 
the V2 the the 
Never time time time Always 


Xe 


! 


a) 


! 


34) oD) ae =O) 


C. How 
many 
drinks do 
you usually 
have? 


Number 
of drinks 


26. How many times during the past 12 months did you participate in the following special occasions or seasonal 


activities? 


Less 
than 12 12-51 
times times 


A few A few 
times a times a 
year month 


a) leisure 
activities such 
as being ata 
cottage, 
camping or 
boating 


b) sports activities 
such as skiing, 
softball or 
golf 


c) Attend a 
party, social 
gathering or 
wedding 


d) Go toa 
concert, sports 
event, or 
festival 


[52 times] 


Once a 
week 


More 
than 52 
times 


More 
than 
once a 
week 


B. When you___——_—SOoh ow often doo 
you drink? Never, less than half 
the time, half the time, more than 
half the time or always? 


More 
than 12 
V2 the the 
Never time time Always 


C. How 
many 
drinks do 
you usually 
have? 


Number 
of drinks 


aa) 
ee) 
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27. During the past 12 months, how often did you 
drink... 


29. In the past 12 months, have you been invited to have 
a drink by any of the following? 


a) your spouse/partner ............ 1) <) 
(If respondent is not married or living 
with a partner do not ask, and mark 


liessi a) 

than 1-3 
once a times a 
month month 


More ‘no’) 
A few A few than 
times a times a Once a oncea . F 3 4 
Never year month week week b) a family member or relative ...... © O 


C)valiriend Gee. terme coe eh oer 


a) with 01 02 03, 04 05 
friends? ..... O ©) O @ © 


Cd) al CO-WONKOMai ts 35. Gee ier anc eaut ene 


. In the past 12 months, have you taken a drink to 
please anyone although you did not feel like 
drinking? 


i@Ves 


Was it to please... 


b) with your 
spouse/ 


partner? ...."©O “"O si ecm) ogc) 


(If respondent is not married or living with a partner 
do not ask, and mark ‘never’) 


72 No —~ goto 31 


a) your spouse/partner? ........... O 
(If respondent is not married or living 
with a partner, do not ask, and mark 

‘no ’) 


c) with family 
members or 


relatives? ..."O “O ies aera ear 


b) a family member or relative? ..... ) 


d) with co- 
workers? ...."CO “"O EG aig ome) 


Cc) actriend? [eee ae eee oe 1 1S) 


d)aico-worker?” i. ee soe, ae 


e) by yourself 


or when . In the past 12 months, has there been an occasion 
others when you would have liked to take a drink but did 
were not not in order to please anyone? 

drinking? =r OO aor Qe re@ 


'‘O Yes *Q No —~ go to 32 


Was it to please... 


28. As the price of alcoholic beverages has increased, 
have you... 


Yes No a) your spouse/partner? ........... @) 
(If respondent is not married or living 
with a partner do not ask, and mark 
‘no’) 
a) cut down the amount you : : ; 
TINK “(DUY) Bde ce deters meee ake ooeseas ee) b) a family member or relative? ..... O 


C)Cahiniend?eseee eee ae es es 


b) switched to a cheaper brand? ....°Q. “O d). a co-worker? ....088 /Sare. fs: 


. Do you drive a motor vehicle? 


‘er Yes 


c) made your own? ............... He ®) 2) §No. 2 =aeigolteras 


. In the past 12 months have you been in a motor 
vehicle accident with you as the driver, even if it 
wasn’t your fault? 


i@oe Yes. = “© (No 


d) drank at home instead of going om ¥ 
OUIMOLOrink?: a. in nee @ @) 


e) bought more duty free liquor 
whenever possible? ............ Bs ye eke) 34. In the past 12 months, how many times have you 


driven after having two or more drinks in the 
previous hour? 


f) looked for occasions when : mia 
drinks were free? .............. Ne) Ls) number of occurrences 


OB ae Ay a IE Set eee SE ee [eet ee ee ee ee eee meee | 
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35. Have you ever had any contact with the police as 
a result of your drinking? 


‘Cy’Yes.. =O) No 


40. Have you ever reduced or cut down the amount you 
drink without quitting completely? 


'‘O Yes —~ goto42 *O No 


. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 
fe 


°C Otherwise go to 44 


36. Was there ever a time that you felt your alcohol use 
had a harmful effect on... 


If ‘No’ in 37 and ‘No’ in 40 go to 46 


Was this 
during the 
past 12 
months? 


. When was the last time? Was it... 


Yes No 


‘OC within the past 12 months? 


a) your friendships ay * - 
or social life? ...... Rese > O 


*© 1-5 years ago? 


°C. over 5 years ago? 


b) your physical 03 03 04 
health? tee te 0 > Yee eee, 


. How long did it last? 
© 


7.) less than 1 month 


still continuing 


c) your outlook on he i Fe 
life (happiness)? ... ONG Ee) 0 


°C) 1-3 months 


d) your home life or C) Yes eG 08> 


mariage? “C) 4-6 months 


°C) 7-11 months 


e) your work, studies 


or employment 09 > 10 
opportunities? ..... ONG O O 1 


°C) 1-2 years 


3-5 years 


©) 


more than 5 years 


f) your financial 
position? .......... 


eg Veen ee NS eo 


. Why did you reduce drinking or quit drinking 
altogether? 


Yes No 


37. Have you ever stopped drinking altogether for a 
period of time? 


1G" Yes 


a) for reasons such as pregnancy, 
dieting, athletic training, etc. .... 


S 


eO) 


7.) No —— go to 40 


b) because you were getting 


OldGh yh lear ee ee 2G are 


. When was the last time? Was it... 


‘© within the past 12 months? you thought you were drinking 


too much/or had a drinking 
problem’ icai a Aare a) 


*C) 1-5 years ago? 


it was affecting your work, 
studies or employment 
opportunities .................. ro 


°C. over 5 years ago? 


39. How long did it last? 


it was interfering with your 
family or home life ............. re) 


'O - still continuing 


“© less than 1 month it was affecting your physical 


health: optus det ot aieea tee Ta Shan ecce 
°C) 1-3 months 


it was affecting your friendships 
of social life: 22 25 4 me ee pear es 


“C) 4-6 months 


it was affecting your financial 


5, 
O 7-11 months position 2 ee ee eign eee) 


°©2 1-2 years 


it was affecting your outlook 
on: life; happiness.).5.4 55.0. oe i 


’7C 3-5 years 


because of influence from your 


°C more than 5 years familysocuiriendsacesscte ee Pe eee) 


45. Which of the following things did you do to reduce 
the amount you drink, or to quit altogether? 


49. Thinking about the past 12 months, how often has 
your spouse/partner had a drink? Was it... 
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'O 


°C) 14-6 times a week? 


everyday? 


Yes No 


a) Skip parties or other social 


OVOMtS Papahe oe sake ah fo: ascrthe SC elmer BY “O 2-3 times a week? 


“C) once a week? 


b) Avoid being with friends who 
Grnksalotti es ocd een eee Ce ae) 


°C 1-3 times a month? 


°C) less than once a month? 


c) Go to bars and taverns less 
Olen cae ee ee ae ce OG tee) 


’CO. don’t know 


d) Limit the number of drinks you °C never? ——> go to 57 


Aver ee ce Ss es Ons ONG) 


50. On the days when he/she drank, how many drinks 
did he/she usually have? 


ta number of drinks 


51. Now I’ll describe situations that people sometimes 
find themselves in. For each one, please tell me how 
much a person in that situation should feel free to 


e) Change what you drink? 
(eg. changed to soft drinks or 
light: Daoty ec cor ae ke Ge) 


f) Get involved in activities that 
do not include drinking? ........ 


. There are many services and help for people con- drink. 
cerned about drinking. Have you ever used any of 
the services or help offered for yourself? Should there be... 
Enough Getting 
‘©. Yes 77) No ——~ go to 48 to feel drunk is 
No 1-2 the sometimes Don't 
drinking? drinks? effects? OK? know 
. Which services or help did you use? 
P y a) at a party, 
at some- 
°C) family member/friend a = 1 DH HO 8) 


b) for a man out 
at a bar with 


frends? .s.0 eee ee i Ch es 


°C) A.A. (Alcoholics Anonymous), Al-Anon, 
support group 


°C) psychologist, psychiatrist, social worker c) for a woman 
out at a 
bar with 


friends? {0 JO) "OO: yO TCuAE 


for a couple 
having dinner 


at home? 442 “Ov lle OG) yay TO 


sD 


psychiatric hospital 


d 


— 


1G) 


minister, priest, rabbi 


°C) doctor, nurse 
: e) for co- 


workers out 


tolunch?2 =... “@S 420) Go see a 
f) with friends 


home? ae oC) EG) 2O) @ “O) 


VO 


hospital, emergency department 


ae) 


alcohol/drug addiction agency 


AD 


detox (detoxification) centre, halfway house g) when getting 


together 
with friends 
after work 
before going 


home? Gy i as) mee a 6, 


other 


48. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 


h) when getting 
"CO If legally married or living with partner (1 in Q5 together 
or 7 in Q6), go to 49 with people 
for sports 
events or x 
7C) Otherwise, go to 517 recreation? “OQ %O *O as O 


Ree eae MER eee ager ele (ahr ares Lg eyeball! Ye le] 
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Don’t Was this 
know/ during the 
Yes No N/A past 12 
months? 
52. a) Have you ever spoken to 
somebody at work because 
drinking was affecting their Se Mee ise 
performance? ............. Gye Mr BO 
a) Has your spouse/ 
b) Have you ever driven/or partner ever had a : CO %O 
arranged for transportation drinking problem? 


to take someone home (if respondent is not 
from a party because you 


married or living with a 
et add had’ tconmuch QO — partner do not ask, and 
fe) LL Se 6 teen rene ee ereetes mark ‘no’) 


Cc 


wa 


Have you ever called the 
police after seeing a drunk 
person get behind the wheel 


Has a family member 


or drive dangerously? ...... (aoe C a) or relative ever had a 
drinking problem? 


53. The next few questions are about your experience 
with other people’s drinking problems. Have you 


ever... 
Have you ever had 
Was this a friend with a 
during the drinking problem? 
past 12 
months? 
a) Been insulted or 
humiliated by some- Yes No Have you ever known 
one who had been a co-worker who had 
drinking? ........... "OC Yes —> "OC “*O a drinking problem? ... 
Se) No 
b) Had serious arguments 
or quarrels as a result 55. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 
of someone else’s ii aa an 
drinking? ........... 2 Vee eat oe ‘©. If all ‘NO’ in 54, go to 58 
© No 
c) Had friendships °C) ‘If one or more ‘yes’ responses, refer to the 
break up as Ai deel first ‘yes’ in 54 when asking questions 56 and 57. 
of someone else’s 
. * 05 05 06 
GTINKING ns coat oe: O Yes Ore’ 56. Did you do any of the following because of your 
°C) No ’s drinking problem? Did you... 
d) Had family problems 
or marriage difficulties Yes-) No 
due to someone 
else’s drinking? ...... 7c) Yes —> "© *%O a) avoid the person? ..'C “*O 
2) No ‘ r 
b) give advice? ....... Oro 
e) Been a passenger 
with a driver who had 
! 09 09 10 c) suggest they seek 
°C) No or help them to get _ 5 
i 2 ene 
FiBean inve/motor venicie assistance? ....... Oe ee) go to 58 
accident because 
of someone else’s 
drinking? ........... [Ov es +> @gace 
%O) No 57. Which services or help did you suggest? 
g) Had your property *'C© family member/friend 
vandalized by some- 
one oe pect °C Yes > “O °C) A.A.(Alcoholics Anonymous), Al-Anon, support 
eee Pe, aS oe ane group 
h) Been pushed, hit °C) Psychologist, psychiatrist, social worker 
or assaulted by some- “0 
one who had been psychiatric hospital 
drinking? ........... EOeS a sO) 
6) No °°C) minister, priest, rabbi 
i) Been disturbed by 06 
loud parties or the © doctor, nurse 
behaviour of people 
drinking? ai ay a i: Yes ——$ > “OO °C) hospital, emergency department 
18 
Ne °*°C) alcohol/drug addiction agency 
j) Had financial trouble 
because of someone °C) detox (detoxification) centre, halfway house 
else’s drinking? ...... nO) 0S =—— he) 4 


2°-) No °C) other 
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58. a dave few questions refer to the use of medicines and pills in the last INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 


If respondent is a non-drinker 


(No to Q12) do not ask Part C. 


A. In the past 30 days did you B. Was this with a C. Did you consume any 
take any of the following doctor’s order or alcoholic beverages 
medications? prescription? while using this 
medication? 
a) aspirin or similar pain 
reliever 
(includes arthritis medicine) "OQ Yes —+» “CO Yes °C) No Orr ves =) No 
%2() No 
») tanguiizre auch eC) Yes, Le "0 Yoo “0 No | “O Yoo “O No 
“Oa No 
c) diet pills or stimulants ..... °C) Yes —+> “© Yes °C) No 2a Yes °C) No 
°C) No 
d) anti-depressants .......... ") Yes —+> "© Yes °C) No %C) Yes °C) No 
e@saNo 
e) codeine, demerol, 
morphine ........... ee: °C) Yes —+> “© Yes °C) No %G).. Yes "CQ No 
ve) No 
f) allergy medicine such as 
sinutab. (22... 22 Fee. Y "CO Yes ke "CO Yes "C) No "C) Yes 208 No 
© eNO 
g) cough or cold remedies .... “OQ Yes ——~» “© Yes #O. NO ii: Ves *O) "NO 
FCs No 
h) penicillin or similar 
BIVDIGUCE! hoo 2 het cs "CQ Yes —+> “© Yes "CO No "OC Yes SONS 
ISN 
/ Bod Geena anes eit "OQ Yes —+> “O Yes °C) No Gy 4V 6s =) “No 
*C) No 
! ations mae ue "DQ Yes —+> “© Yes 7@r No oon Yes ao) No 
2) .No 
k) sleeping pills ............. 2") Yes —+> "© Yes = No a uaves 22-) No 
22-) No 
4 eee bees oh Bir 20) Yes —+> “© Yes 24) No a eves 24) No 
=). NO. 
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. How often have you used marijuana or hash in the 
past 12 months? 


59. Have you ever used any of the following? 


B. Have you 
y ‘©. less than once a month 


used it in the 
past 12 % 
months? © 1-3 times a month 
vee No °C) once a week 


“C) more than once a week 


a) Marijuanaor %C yes —> "OQ “QO 
Nasr te 
2) No . During the past 12 months have you used marijuana 
or hash in the following places? 
b) Cocaine or °C Yes —> “%O By Yes No 
Chackgieee. aoe: 
“C) No ayratva bartavern: .sakae ji ds lees ee 
c) LSD C) Yes 5) 8D) b) at a private home .............. oat aC) 
Eel eaaeees 
°C) No c) at school/university ............. Oe) 
d) at a party or social gathering ...."C) *O) 
d) Speed ao Ves Xe @ 
(amphetamines) e) at a concert, sports event, 
2) ‘No festivalctC aa eee de oe) 
09 09 10, 
eerercin © Yes —~> “O O f) outdoors: while boating, 
Sai ae : camping, skiing, fishing ........."O “OO 
@uNe 
66. Have you used marijuana or hash with the following 
IF ALL NO IN 59 GO TO 68 people during the last 12 months? 
Y 
60. There are many services and help for people gon) No 
concerned about drugs. Have you ever used any of ‘ a = 
the services or help offered for yourself? a) with your spouse/partner ........ O © 
(If respondent is not married or | 
living with a partner do not ask, | 
1S yes °C No and mark ‘no’) | 
61. Have you ever had any contact with the police as b) with a family member or x Ff 
a result of your drug use? relative SPN nee rey ort She reen Sac) eater ot © @) 
tay i emit Chiwith: frendsvcne 27k cas, chee a ogc e 
d) with co-workers ................ ote BO) 
62. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 
6): while) alon@scu os fe cac es ew five. oe Ce es 


"OC If respondent has used marijuana in the past 12 
months (‘yes’ to second part of 59a) go to 63 


. In the past 12 months have you driven within two 
hours of using marijuana/hash? 


‘CY Yes "CY (Ne 


6) 


Otherwise, go to 68 


. I'm going to read several statements about the 
reasons why people use marijuana or hash. For each 
tell me if that is a reason you have for using 
marijuana. 


68. The next few questions concern problems with the 
use of illegal drugs or prescription drugs which may 
have been experienced by others. 


a) Has your spouse/partner ever 
had a drug problem? ........... \) ie) 
(If respondent is not married or 
living with a partner do not ask, 
and mark ‘no’) 


Ayeravteel nights: 2 4: 3 ees Fe gx; rie ey 


DN VG Nelaks ob oe at Oe te oe, ee ee 


b 


ma 


Has a family member or relative 


c) To forget worries ............... wy fa ever had a drug problem? ....... a) oo) 


c) Have you ever had a friend 


dito be. sociable os kw 2725. us ee. Li as 0 
with a drug problem? ........... o) se. 


e) To feel less inhibited or shy ..... ee ke) 


= 


Have you ever known a 
co-worker who had a drug 


f) To see what it was like ......... a a problem? Lh ues eee et ee eye 


69. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM: 


72. 


ce 
a 


If all ‘NO’ in 68 ——» go to 72. 


If one or more ‘YES’ responses refer to the 
first ‘YES’ in 68 when asking questions 70 and 
771. 


. Did you do any of the following because of your 


*s drug problem? Did you... 


Yes No 


a) avoid the person? ..‘'C-) *O 


b) give advice? be) 


c) suggest they seek 
professional help or 
help them to get 


assistance? 


1® 
eo) 


oO 
2@ 
a) 
“@) 
© 
n€ 
©) 


°O—~ go to 72 


. Which services or help did you suggest? 


family member, friend 


A.A.(Alcoholics Anonymous), Al-Anon, support 
group, Narcotics Anonymous 


psychologist, psychiatrist, social worker 
psychiatric hospital 

minister, priest, rabbi 

doctor, nurse 

hospital, emergency department 
alcohol/drug addiction agency 
detoxification (detox) centre, half-way house 


other 


Have any of the following situations ever happened 
to you? 


Yes No 


a) Have there been times when you 
would have welcomed more 
details from your pharmacist or 
doctor about side-effects of 
medication? J) 2, 2 See 1®) FG) 


b) Have you ever expressed concern 
to a friend or relative about their : 
use of prescription drugs? ....... 1) O 


c 


~~ 


Have you ever contacted the 


police because you knew of ; , 
someone using drugs? .......... CO ) 


d) Have you ever suggested to 
a friend that they stop using 


rte?) ee ee ee ie kaon ‘© 1S) 
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73. Now we have just a few more questions to ask on 
how you feel about laws concerning alcohol and 
drugs. Do you think... 


a) Taxes on alcoholic 
beverages should 
be increased, de- 
creased or remain 


b 


— 


c) 


— 


e) 


g 


— 


the same? 


Beer and liquor 
store hours should 
be increased, de- 
creased or remain 


the same? 


The legal drinking 
age should be raised, 
lowered or remain 


the same? 


Efforts to prevent 
drunken customers 
being served should 
be increased, de- 
creased or remain 


the same? 


Government’s 
advertising against 
drinking should 

be increased, de- 
creased or remain 


the same? 


Alcohol or drug 
education and 
prevention pro- 
grams should be 
increased, de- 
creased or remain 


the same? 


Treatment programs 
should be increased, 
decreased or remain 


the same? 


Increase Decrease 


rd 


a 


i @ 


©) 


ie 


ae) 


“) 


ag 


Don't 
Same know 


Oy 
eS aie 
EO ae 
Ose) 
Oa) 
Ome 
a ot i 
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74. 


78. 


a) 


ig 


Q 


= 


75. 


76. 


77. 


Do you think alcoholic beverages should be 
available in the corner stores? 


Yes 7C) No °C) Don’t know 


Do you think alcoholic beverages should have 
warning labels about possible health hazards? 


‘O Yes “OQ No °%© Don't know 


Should the government prohibit wine, liquor and 
beer advertising on T.V.? 


‘1 Yes "©.No “© Don’t know 


Should the government prohibit wine/liquor/beer 
companies from sponsoring sporting or cultural 
events? 


© Yes © No °C Don’t know 


We would like your opinion about programs to 
reduce problems with alcohol, abuse of medication, 
and illegal drug use. Do you think... 


Don't 
Not know/ 
Very Moderately at all No 


effective effective effective opinion 


self help pro- 
grams such as 
AA, are very 
effective, 
moderately 
effective, not 


effective at all? . “QO ote) sO ies (2) 


emergency 
telephone 
services are 
very effective, 
moderately 
effective, not 


effective at all? .. °O eo) OS ven) 


community 
prevention efforts 
such as providing 
workshops and 
information on 
alcohol and drugs 
are very effective, 
moderately 


effective, not 
effective at all? .. °O ve Ge A 


treatment by 
social workers or 
medical staff in 
the area of 
alcohol and drugs 
are very effective, 
moderately 
effective, not 


effective at all? “O ie Os EA@ 


79. 


The possession of marijuana is currently illegal in 
Canada. Do you think a person should get a criminal 
record if he/she is caught possessing marijuana? 


'O Yes 270. No °C Don’t know 


80. Do the following problems exist in your community 


or neighbourhood enough for you to be concerned? 


Yes No 

a) drinking and driving? ........... ee ae) 
b) family conflicts related to 

alcohol use? 5, fete ee og cakes Tk liste Gant) 
c) public fights or disturbances 

from alcohol use? .........:.... ead @) 
d) alcohol related health 

problems?)<...«.... .. 2Uneerees 68 *(Dawa ©) 
e) problems in the workplace 

due to alcohol use? ............ ie ee) 
f) misuse of prescription drugs : 

and over the counter drugs? ..... ag ro 


g) illegal drug use or criminal 
activity due to alcohol or drugs? “Q) “CO 


. Now | would like to ask you a few questions about 


yourself. 


How much do you currently weigh? 


OR 


pounds kilograms 


. How tall are you? 


|_| 


centimetres 


feet inches 


. What is the highest grade or level of education you 


have ever completed? 
‘© No schooling 
“©. Elementary 
°C) Some 


secondary 
“C) Completed 


technical college, 


°C Some community college, 
CEGEP, nurse’s training 


Completed 


university or 


Some 
teacher’s college 


Completed 


Other education or training 


. Which of the following best describes your main 


activity during the past 12 months? Were you 
mainly... 


‘© Working at a job or business ——~» go to 86 
“© Looking for work ——» go to 85 

°C) A student 

“CO Retired 

°C) Keeping house 

°C) other 


| APPENDIX B: NADS QUESTIONNAIRE 


85. Did you have a job at any time during the past 12 91. What if any is your religion? 


months? °C) None ——» go to 93 
1 Yes “7. No-———» Go to 68 °C) Roman Catholic 
°C) United Church 
2 res Lee or service is/was 040) Anglican 
°C) Presbyterian 
] °C) Baptist 


°C) Pentecostal 

°C) Lutheran 

°C) Greek Orthodox 
°C) Ukrainian Catholic 
"OC Jewish 

°C’) Jehovah’s Witness 
°C) Mennonite 

87. What kind of work do/did you do? ie Tae 

] ] °C) Hindu 

°C) Other | 


92. Do you consider yourself to be very religious, 
moderately religious, or not very religious? 


'O. Very religious 


“CO. Moderately religious 


°C. Not very religious 


. In the past FIVE years, have you been continuously 93. Are there any children under 15 living in the 
unemployed for a year or longer (that is not being household? 
paid for work but looking for work)? 
‘ Yes 4 No 
7@) (Yes: *@. No | O 
89. What language do you speak at home now (if more How many are... 


than one language, which is spoken most often)? 
5 years old or less? [eee 


‘O. English pee Y 
20) French 6 to 11 years old? 
3 
°C) German 12 to 14 years old? ie 
‘O  Italian | ; 7 
P ; 94. What was your household’s total income from all 
© Chinese sources before taxes and deductions for 1988? 
Was it... 
°©. Other 
13-~ Less than 
~ $5,000 
90. Which ethnic or cultural group do you belong to? ve) Less than ’ 
$10,000 
©) Canadian 4) $5,000 
ie) Less than or more 
°C) French $20,000 
ba = 60) Less than 
©. English (British) RO) $10,000 $15,000 
>) German or more o) $15,000 
°C) Scottish ed UN 
06 . 
eaeD 23> Less than 
"C) Italian 27) Less than ~ $30,000 
08 ie $40,000 
© Ukrainian 24) $30,000 
20>) $20,000 ~ or more 
°C) Dutch or more 
és 25-~, Less than 
©. Chinese 22) $40,000 ~ $60,000 
"CO Jewish See leea S60. 000 
0) Polish ~ or more 
°C) Portugese ©) no income 
“%C) Other °C) don’t know 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG USE BY CANADIANS 


. How many household members contributed to this income? 
one 
two 
three 


four or more 


THANK RESPONDENT 
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Sic mening oc alae 
RRR RI mae Tet AUN A om 
Se a ELS EN EN TO 
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